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1  How  shall  we  mourn  thee  ? —  With  a  lofty  trust  ! 
With  a  glad  faith  !  —  whose  eye,  to  track  the  Just, 
Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of  love." 

.Mrs  Hcmans. 


The  author  of  this  volume  of  Sermons  was  one  of  those 
men  who  leave  a  mark  on  the  society  in  which  they  lived. 
He  did  not  leave  the  world  as  he  found  it.  He  impressed 
upon  it  the  character  of  his  mind,  teaching  and  example. 
His  friends  feel  that  he  ought  not  to  pass  away  without  a 
memorial,  nor  without  some  attempt  to  extend  and  perpet- 
uate the  influence  of  his  character  and  principles.  His 
principles  are  set  forth  in  his  sermons  as  they  came  from 
himself.  His  character  presents  an  example  of  personal 
and  professional  fidelity,  upon  which  all  Christians,  and 
especially  Christian  ministers,  may  dwell  with  improvement. 
I  may  not  succeed  in  my  attempt  to  display  it ;  but 
I  can  truly  adopt  the  words  of  John  Newton  in  a  similar 
case;  —  "If  it  have  the  same  effect  upon  my  brethren  in 
the  ministry  while  they  read  it,  that  it  had  upon  me  while 
writing  it,  it  will  humble  and  shame  them."  May  it  also 
encourage  and  quicken  them  ! 


X  MEMOIR. 

Nathan  Parker,  was  born  at  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1782.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  farmer,  and  happily  knew  nothing  in  his 
younger  days  of  those  luxurious  indulgences  by  which 
so  many  promising  minds  are  made  effeminate  and  slothful. 
He  was  accustomed  in  later  life  to  congratulate  himself 
on  this  circumstance,  and  to  say  that  he  owed  most  of 
what  was  good  in  his  character,  to  his  early  privations 
and  hardships.  He  often  spoke  with  peculiar  gratitude 
of  the  influence  of  his  grandmother.  The  native  ele- 
ments of  his  character  developed  themselves  without 
constraint  or  forcing,  and  gave  earnest  of  the  person 
that  he  was  to  be ;  "  the  child  was  father  of  the  man." 
The  buoyancy  of  spirits,  the  energy  of  purpose,  and  the 
power  of  influencing  others,  which  distinguished  him  in  ma- 
ture life,  are  said  to  have  been  traits  of  his  boyhood.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  "  a  great  favorite  with  other  boys,  and  king 
among  them  in  their  sports."  When  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve,  he  was  severely  afflicted  by  inflammatory  rheumatism 
for  a  long  period,  "  he  would  sometimes  cry  all  night  from 
the  pain,  and  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  break- 
fast, be  off  on  his  crutches  after  partridges,  which  he  caught 
in  snares.  He  was  never  in  the  least  degree  vicious,"  it  is 
added,  "  either  in  disposition  or  conduct."  And  such 
was  his  desire  for  improvement,  during  one  period,  that  he 
would  rise  before  others  in  the  morning  in  order  to  secure 
time  for  reading  and  study. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  with  such  qualities,  the  young 
farmer's  boy  was  removed  from  following  the  plough,  and 
sent,  like  Amos  of  old,  to  the  service  of  the  prophets.  It 
belongs  to  the  yeomanry  of  New  England  to  reverence 
learning,  and  many  are  their  sturdy   sons,   whom  they  have 
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released  from  the  furrow,  and  sent  out,  at  no  small  personal 
sacrifice,  to  be  fitted  for  the  husbandry  of  the  church,  or 
the  honorable  toils  of  the  state.  Nathan,  the  youngest  of 
two  sons,  was  to  be  of  this  number.  Having  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  Boxborough,  from  his  relative, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  minister  of  that  place,  he  became 
a  member  of  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1803. 

The  succeeding  year  he  passed  at  Worcester,  as  teacher 
of  the  Grammar  School ;  availing  himself  of  that  honorable 
office,  to  earn  the  means  of  pursuing  his  professional  studies, 
while  he  gratified  his  love  of  action  and  usefulness  by 
imparting  instruction.  He  had  intended  to  study  law,  but 
being  led  to  change  his  purpose,  he  the  next  year  entered 
the  family  of  Dr  Bancroft  as  a  student  in  Theology,  and 
there  remained  until  he  began  to  preach.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  this  place  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  with  the  venerable  and  distinguished  divine  with 
whom  he  was  domesticated,  he  formed  a  friendship  which 
continued  unbroken  and  cordial  until  his  death.  His 
letters  abound  in  expressions  of  attachment  to  him  and  his 
family. 

In  1805  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine,  where  he  remained  for  two  ye'ars.  discharging  its 
duties,  and  at  the  same  time  preaching  on  Sunday  when 
opportunity  presented.  In  the  month  of  May,  1808,  he 
preached  in  the  way  of  exchange  in  the  pulpit  of  the  South 
Parish  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  then  vacant  after 
the  death  of  Dr  Haven.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  place 
and  the  people  ;  few  of  them  knew  even  the  name  of  the 
young  man  whose  clear  good  sense  and  simple  earnestness 
of  manner  were  taking  hold  upon  their  minds.     The  im- 
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pression  was  decided.  They  desired  to  hear  him  further, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  society  gave  him  an  invitation  to 
settle  as  its  minister  on  the  sixth  of  July,  in  which  the 
church  concurred  by  a  distinct  vote  on  the  thirtyfirst, 
and  he  was  ordained  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September. 

It  is  not  possible  to  place  a  young  minister  in  any  con- 
gregation without  exposing  him  to  great  trials.  They  will 
be  different  in  different  situations,  but  in  all  they  are  great. 
Youth,  inexperience,  diffidence  ;  the  flattery  of  some,  the 
cavils  of  others,  the  indifference  of  more ;  the  urgency  of 
these  to  persuade  him  to  a  worldly  policy  and  of  those  to 
bring  his  religious  movements  to  their  own  standard  of  zeal 
or  lukewarmness ;  the  consciousness  that  he  is  watched 
both  by  well-wishers  and  ill-wishers,  and  a  trembling  sense 
of  insufficiency  and  responsibility;  —  all  this,  and  much 
more,  fills  his  path  with  perplexity  and  trial ;  and  he  enters 
with  weakness  and  fear  and  much  trembling  on  a  work  that 
seems  the  more  difficult  the  more  thoughtfully  he  surveys  it. 
In  the  situation  which  Mr  Parker  had  entered,  besides 
these  common  causes  of  solicitude,  there  were  other 
peculiar  circumstances  of  trial.  For  it  was  not  then,  as  it 
is  now,  a  large,  flourishing  and  eminent  congregation, 
to  be  called  to  whose  superintendence  is  one  of  the  highest 
honors  the  church  has  to  offer.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
feeble  and  depressed  society,  struggling  for  very  existence. 
It  had  been  for  three  years  without  a  pastor,  and,  suffering 
the  evils  of  a  destitute  church,  had  dwindled  away  from 
its  prosperity  in  the  good  days  of  Dr  Haven,  till  it  presented 
but  the  remnant  of  its  former  strength.  In  a  word,  all  was 
languishing.  The  very  situation  of  the  meeting-house,  be- 
ing at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  larger  part  of  the 
worshippers,  helped  to  discourage ;   and  only  the  religious 
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confidence  of  a  few  spirited  men  prevented  the  dissolution 
of  the  society.  In  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  congregation 
under  such  unpropitious  circumstances,  he  acted  on  his 
favorite  principle,  —  we  must  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the 
result  with  God.  "  I  thought  the  path  of  duty  plain,"  he 
said,  "and  I  became  the  minister  of  this  people.  With 
what  feelings  I  entered  on  the  office,  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
a  description.  I  considered  that  I  was  only  making  an  ex- 
periment, and  expected  that  a  short  time  would  terminate 
my  connexion  with  this  people."*  But  Providence  ordained 
that  he  should  continue,  and  granted  him  a  signal  recom- 
pense of  his  fidelity  and  devotion.  It  is  an  example  to 
encourage  others  to  attempt  fearlessly  any  work  which 
Providence  may  assign  them,  assured  that  disinterested 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christ  cannot  be  lost. 

As  his  history  from  this  time  is  but  the  story  of  his  min- 
istry, I  shall  complete  my  view  of  this  before  going  on  with 
the  personal  narrative  of  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  laid 
down  for  himself  two  great  principles,  from  adherence  to 
which  his  success,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  mainly  result- 
ed. The  first  was,  to  maintain  a  perfect  independence  ;  as 
he  himself  says,  "  It  was  among  the  resolutions  with  which  I 
entered  on  my  ministry,  to  conduct  it  in  all  respects  as  if  I 
were  to  be  forever  in  the  office  which  I  then  entered  ;  to 
adopt  no  temporary  expedients  to  gain  favor  ;  but  to  pursue 
the  path  of  duty  whenever  it  was  discovered,  and  wherever 
it  might  lead."f  To  this  principle  he  strictly  adhered ;  and 
not  less  so  to  the  second,  which  was,  to  make  his  profes- 
sion his  only  care,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with 
his  attention  to  that  great  concern.     One  might  fancy  that 

*  Sermon  on  leaving  the  old  ineeling-liouse,  1825. 

*  Ibid. 
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he  was  constantly  repeating  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  Give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  and  he  became  a 
minister  only,  as  Paul  was  an  apostle  only.  He  felt  that 
he  should  be  unworthy  of  his  place,  if  he  could  not  devote 
himself  to  it  exclusively.  He  carried  this  feeling  so  far 
that  he  used  to  say,  "  My  parish  first,  then  my  family." 
And  this  claim  of  his  people  was  in  his  view  so  paramount 
and  sacred,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  any  hours  on 
which  they  might  not  intrude,  nor  any  studies  or  pur- 
suits beyond  the  range  of  his  profession  ;  all  was  theirs ;  — 
he  scarcely  permitted  himself  in  recreation  except  for  their 
sakes,  and  absence  from  their  circle  was  impatiently  borne 
by  him  as  if  with  a  sort  of  homesickness. 

Entering  his  office  with  such  views,  he  carried  into  all 
its  departments  the  spirit  which  ensured  success.  The 
narrative  of  his  life  is  simply  the  illustration  of  this  remark. 
When  we  have  related  how  it  affected  his  preaching,  his 
pastoral  service,  his  various  devices  for  doing  good,  and  the 
power  of  his  personal  character,  we  have  told  the  whole 
history  of  his  ministry  and  showed  the  secret  of  its 
efficiency. 

I  am  inclined  to  dwell  somewhat  at  large  on  the  charac- 
ter of  his  Preaching,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  most  just  principles,  and  to  offer  important 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  engaged  in  the 
same  work.  The  single  aim  of  his  preaching  seems  to 
have  been  usefulness.  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  his  mode  of  composition  and  delivery,  he  sacredly  ex- 
cluded all  consideration  of  himself,  his  own  reputation  or  the 
mere  taste  of  his  hearers  ;  he  considered  simply  what  would 
do  good.     His  sermons  were  thus  remarkably  characteristic 
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of  himself,  —  plain,  unpretending,  unambitious,  but  strong 
in  manly  sense,  and  pre-eminently  serious  and  evangelical. 
He  loved  those  views  best  which  are  most  peculiarly 
Christian,  and  that  mode  of  presenting  them  which  appeals 
most  directly  to  men's  sense  of  responsibleness.  The 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  man  as  being  in  a  state  of  im- 
perfection and  sin  and  needing  great  exertion  to  bring  him 
to  holiness  and  God,  seemed  to  him  the  view  on  which  the 
preacher  should  rest.  Therefore  he  was  accustomed  to 
address  men  as  sinners,  exposed  to  ruin  and  needing  to  be 
reclaimed.  Whence  repentance  was  esteemed  by  him  the 
grand  theme  of  the  pulpit.  Whatever  my  subject  may  be, 
he  used  to  say,  I  always  come  round  to  repentance  before 
I  have  done  with  it.  Christ  began  with  it,  and  men  will 
need  it,  at  least  as  long  as  I  am  here  to  preach  to  them. 
He  thought  it  a  sad  error  to  address  promiscuous  congre- 
gations as  if  all  were  interested  in  religion  and  needed  but 
to  make  progress  in  it.  He  knew  that  the  great  majority 
need  to  be  persuaded  to  begin  a  religious  life ;  and,  as  he 
remarked  shortly  before  his  death,  he  esteemed  those  the 
best  sermons  which  urge  men  to  begin  to  be  religious  and 
teach  them  how  to  begin.  It  was  this  idea  which  suggest- 
ed his  advice  to  a  young  preacher,  to  remember,  in  preparing 
every  sermon,  that  it  might  be  the  last  discourse  which 
some  impenitent  sinner  would  have  the  opportunity  to  hear ; 
and  to  say  something  which  should  be  suited  to  touch  the 
heart  of  such  an  one. 

His  adherence  to  these  maxims  gave  a  weighty  and 
affecting  tone  to  his  pulpit.  It  also  established  a  central 
point  about  which  all  his  teaching  revolved,  and  to  which 
all  was  referred.  It  enabled  his  hearers  to  discern  to  what 
the  whole  svstem  tended,  and  showed  them  what  use  is  to 
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be  made  of  every  truth.  Some  preachers  fail  of  presenting 
any  such  rallying  point.  They  discourse  at  random  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  but  have  no  one  grand  idea  running 
through  them  all,  by  which  they  are  connected  together 
and  made  to  appear  as  parts  of  one  great  whole.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  their  ministry  has  no  unity,  no  purpose, 
no  tendency  to  any  result ;  the  blows  they  strike  may  be 
powerful  and  true,  but  there  is  no  concert  between  them, 
and  they  are  as  those  that  beat  the  air.  Mr  Parker  had  an 
aim  from  the  first ;  he  fixed  his  attention  on  one  object, 
and  had  reference  to  that  in  all  that  he  preached  ;  thinking 
every  discourse  thrown  away  which  did  not  help  to  effect 
it.  In  consequence  of  which  his  preaching  was  altogether 
practical,  and  progressive  toward  a  definable  result. 

Not  that  he  neglected  the  discussion  of  truth  and  avoided 
theological  speculation.  On  the  contrary  he  was  fond  of  it, 
and  often  pursued  it  with  evident  delight  in  a  train  of  close 
and  even  metaphysical  reasoning.  His  hearers  speak  with 
fond  recollection  of  many  such  efforts,  when  his  strong  and 
sagacious  sense  pursued  and  dissected  some  knotty  subject, 
and  laid  it  open  to  the  satisfactory  comprehension  of  all. 
But  he  regarded  such  discussion  as  wholly  subservient  to  a 
further  end,  as  simply  preparatory  to  the  application  he  was 
to  make  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  He  esteemed  it 
little  less  than  sacrilege  to  spend  the  sacred  hour  of  public 
worship  in  debating  some  problem  in  ethics  and  divinity,  and 
to  leave  it  without  pointing  out  to  the  hearers  the  use  they 
should  make  of  it.  He  knew  that  speculative  truth  is  good 
for  nothing,  except  so  far  as  it  acts  upon  the  character ; 
and  that  it  is  made  to  act  on  the  character,  not  by  simply 
being  explained  to  the  understanding,  but  by  being  made 
also  interesting  to   the  affections  and  urgent   to  the  con- 
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science.  When  thus  applied,  he  recognised  it  as  the  Chris- 
tian orator's  great  instrument ;  and  hence  he  did  not  regard 
that  as  the  most  truly  practical  preaching  which  deals  only 
in  the  inculcation  of  outward  virtue,  and  contents  itself 
with  the  enforcement  of  positive  precepts.  "  Precepts  are 
of  little  use,"  he  said,  "  when  the  doctrines  which  enforce 
and  support  them  are  not  regarded."  Remembering  that 
men  are  to  be  sanctified  by  the  truth,  he  was  not  backward 
to  urge  the  doctrines  of  religion  ;  he  knew  that  they  are 
the  only  foundation  on  which  holy  principle  and  steadfast 
virtue  can  be  erected,  and  that  no  man  will  care  enough  for 
religion  to  build  up  for  himself  a  religious  character,  unless 
he  is  interested  in  the  glorious  realities  which  religious  doc- 
trine unfolds.  But  he  would  not  treat  those  doctrines 
controversially,  in  the  way  of  debate  and  disputation.  He 
thought  this  more  likely  to  hinder  than  to  promote  the 
practical  influence  he  desired.  He  explained  them  agreea- 
bly to  his  own  view  of  them,  and  in  their  own  connexion 
with  duty,  leaving  erroneous  views  to  perish  of  themselves. 
As  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  he  acted  on  the  maxim,  that 
the  best  way  to  refute  error  is  to  preach  the  truth ;  and  he 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  and  refute  in  a 
controversial  manner  the  errors  which  exist  among  Pro- 
testant Christians,  any  more  than  to  bring  forward  and 
refute  the  errors  of  Popery." 

Instead  of  controversially,  he  may  rather  be  said  to  have 
preached  religious  doctrines  experimentally ;  for  it  was  in 
their  bearing  on  the  affections  and  desires,  the  joys  and  trials 
of  the  spirit ;  on  the  struggles  of  the  soul  with  its  temp- 
tations and  sorrows,  and  in  the  encouragement,  strength, 
and  peace  which  they  impart  in  the  various  conflicts  of  the 
spiritual  life,  that  he  habitually   delighted  to  think  of  them 
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and  speak  of  them.  Hence  the  unction  and  impression 
which  the  most  serious  and  devout  found  in  his  discourses, 
and  the  interest  which  they  had  to  those  who  were  anxiously 
seeking  for  the  way  of  life. 

Thus  his  preaching  was  useful  from  its  constant  union  of 
sound  instruction  with  affectionate  exhortation.  It  excited 
the  mind  to  a  train  of  thought,  and  on  that  thought  built 
an  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  Without  any  dis- 
play of  what  is  called  oratory,  or  of  the  elegance  and  splen- 
dor which  excite  admiration  and  applause,  it  possessed 
that  truth,  straight-forwardness,  energy  and  fervor,  which 
enchain  attention,  fasten  conviction,  and  leave  lasting 
impressions.  In  all  this  it  was,  as  I  said,  a  fac-simile 
of  the  man ;  and  not  least  so  in  the  fact  that  it  lost 
nothing,  in  respect  to  its  power,  but  rather  gained, 
from  familiarity.  As  those  who  knew  him  most  inti- 
mately, best  appreciated  his  uncommon  worth  of  character, 
so  those  who  most  habitually  heard  his  preaching  best 
realized  its  uncommon  power.  Its  sway  over  the  heart, 
its  strength  to  move  the  affections,  to  impress  and  over- 
come,—  though  sometimes  felt  by  strangers,  who  have 
been  known  to  carry  away  lasting  impressions  from  a 
single  sermon,  —  were  yet  best  understood  by  those  who 
found  it  the  more  irresistible  the  more  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  it.  How  far  more  valuable  than  that  showy 
oratory,  which  astonishes  and  captivates  those  who  hear 
it  for  the  first  time,  but  which  palls  upon  repetition,  and 
puts  to  sleep  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 

In  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  though  he  had  no  re- 
gard for  the  merely  literary  excellences  of  composition,  he 
yet  was  conscientiously  careful ;  laborious,  however,  rather 
in  thinking  and  arranging  his  thoughts,  than   in  putting 
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them  into  form.  His  manner  seems  to  have  been  to  medi- 
tate his  subjects  thoroughly  before  writing,  and  then  to 
write  rapidly  and  with  little  revision.  Oftentimes  on  Satur- 
day evening  he  would  walk  his  study  for  hours,  revolving 
his  subject  in  his  head,  maturing  his  thoughts,  and  exciting 
himself  by  reflection,  putting  nothing  on  paper  till  this  pro- 
cess was  finished,  and  then,  at  a  late  hour,  would  sit  down 
at  his  desk  and  pour  out  rapidly  and  without  intermission 
the  result  of  his  preparation.  This  practice,  not  unanalo- 
gous  to  that  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker,  gave  something 
of  the  strength  and  ardor  of  the  extemporary  manner  to  his 
style  of  composition. 

He  never  preached  in  his  church  extempore.  But  he 
was  accustomed  from  an  early  date  of  his  ministry  to 
speak  in  a  familiar  way  at  a  private  meeting,  held  in  the 
house  where  he  boarded,  and  he  thus  gradually  prepared 
himself  for  a  more  public  service,  which  he  afterwards 
conducted  in  a  hall  or  lecture-room  during  a  large  part  of 
every  year.  He  was  not  gifted  with  any  native  fluency 
of  speech ;  and  his  first  efforts  at  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing are  represented  as  having  been  far  from  success. 
Some  of  his  friends  doubted  if  it  were  worth  while  for  him 
to  persevere.  But  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  he  told 
them  that  if  a  few  of  them  would  stand  by  him,  he  would 
learn.  They  did  so,  and  he  learned.  And  it  should  be 
distinctly  told  for  the  sake  of  other  beginners,  that  by  dint  of 
application  and  perseverance  he  became  a  ready,  interest- 
ing and  occasionally  eloquent  speaker.  His  little  evening 
meetings  were  the  favorite  resort  of  those  who  most  valued 
his  influence.  There  he  was  seen  and  heard  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Unshackled  by  notes,  unembarrassed  by  a 
huge  house  and  a  promiscuous   assembly,   surrounded  by 
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confiding  friends  and  sure  of  their  sympathy,  he  gave  free 
scope  to  his  mind  and  feelings,  and  was  often  borne  away 
by  his  excitement  into  regions  of  thought  and  imagination 
which  surprised  both  himself  and  those  who  heard  him. 
I  understand  that  he  placed  great  confidence  on  these  meet- 
ings as  eminently  adapted  to  be  useful.  His  particular 
opinions  respecting  them  may  be  learned  from  a  passage  in 
a  letter  to  a  young  minister,  which  is  so  just  and  important 
that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length. 

"  With  regard  to  extra  meetings  for  religious  instruction, 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks,  suggested  by  my  own  experience. 
I  believe  that  they  may  be  very  useful ;  but  great  discretion 
and  independence  are  necessary  in  managing  them.  They 
should  never  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  as  is  public 
worship  on  the  Sabbath.  People  should  not  be  taught,  that 
attending  these  meetings  is  a  commanded  duty,  and  that 
all  worldly  duties  must  yield  to  them  ;  nor  are  those  to  be 
censured  who  entirely  neglect  them,  provided  they  exhibit 
the  proper  evidence  of  piety.  I  believe  too  that  these 
meetings,  as  to  their  frequency,  and  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing them,  should  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister. He  should  appoint  them  when  he  thinks  expedient, 
and  discontinue  them,  when  his  own  health,  or  the  situation 
of  his  people  demand  that  they  be  discontinued.  They 
may  be  frequent,  or  otherwise,  as  occasion  may  require, 
always  having  regard  to  circumstances,  and  guarding  care- 
fully against  producing  a  surfeit  of  preaching,  the  worst 
kind  of  surfeits.  In  the  management  of  such  meetings,  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  run  a  race  with  those, 
who  depend  for  success  on  the  mere  excitement  of  passion. 
*  *  *  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  these  meetings,  plain 
instruction  should  be  dispensed,  in  a  plain  and  forcible  man- 
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ner ;  and  especially  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  ren- 
der people  able  to  read  with  understanding  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  a  pungent  application  of  the  truths  communicated 
should  be  made  to  their  hearts  and  consciences.  Extempo- 
rary preaching  on  these  occasions  I  believe  to  be  the  best : 
and  you  will  find  it  not  difficult  to  practise,  and  a  great 
relief  to  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties.  With  respect 
to  the  devotional  exercises,  I  uniformly  ask  no  one  to 
assist  me.  I  have  several  individuals,  whose  aid  would  be 
valuable  to  me  ;  but  I  do  not  call  upon  them  for  assistance. 
My  reasons  are  these.  Those  best  able  to  be  useful  in  this 
way,  are  very  modest  men.  It  would  be  painful  to  them  to 
make  themselves  prominent,  and  nothing  but  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  would  induce  them  to  do  it.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  others  who  would  delight  to  be  thus  distinguish- 
ed, but  who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  service.  If  I  were 
to  ask  assistance  from  the  wise  only,  the  vain  would  be 
grieved,  and  become  uneasy.  If  I  were  to  call  upon  the 
latter,  it  would  destroy  what  little  humility  they  now 
possess  ;  injure  them,  and  as  I  think,  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. I  therefore  perform  myself  all  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises." 

It  is  often  thought  that  private  meetings,  such  as  ar3  here 
spoken  of,  should  be  made  to  have  a  different  object  from 
those  of  the  regular  congregation  on  Sunday.  But  Dr 
Parker  appears  to  have  thought  otherwise.  I  cannot  find 
that  in  his  selection  of  subjects  or  his  manner  of  treating 
them,  he  varied  from  his  ordinary  preaching,  excepting  that 
in  his  private  lectures  he  pursued  courses  of  subjects,  and 
thus  was  somewhat  more  systematic  in  his  instruction.  The 
topics  of  these  courses  were  very  various  :  The  exposition 
of  a  book  ;  a  view  of  fundamental  truths  and  duties  ;  the 
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history  and  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  parables  of 
Christ ;  the  being  and  attributes  of  God :  —  which  last 
series  is  remembered  with  peculiar  delight  by  those  who 
heard  it.  But  various  as  they  were,  he  adhered  sacredly  to 
his  rule  of  immediate  usefulness.  Whatever  the  discussion, 
he  always  conducted  it  to  an  appeal  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science. You  would  suppose  it  had  been  selected  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  exhorta- 
tion to  a  religious  life,  and  that  instruction  and  argument 
had  no  other  end  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  call  to 
faith,  repentance  and  obedience. 

I  close  this  view  of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  with  a 
description,  from  one  who  heard  him  much,  of  his  manner 
at  these  private  lectures.  It  is  written  in  a  glowing  style, 
but  is  valuable  for  its  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said, 
and  for  some  hints  respecting  the  preacher's  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

"  And  here  I  must  say,  I  think  he  was  truly  eloquent ; 
or  if  it  was  not  eloquence,  it  certainly  had  all  its  effects. 
Often  were  his  hearers  chained  down  by  the  hour  together, 
in  almost  breathless  silence,  by  these  solemn  and  pa- 
thetic appeals ;  —  and  what  gave  a  charm  and  effect  to 
his  eloquence,  was  the  remarkable  and  ever  varying 
expressions  of  his  fine  face.  With  a  countenance  some- 
times haggard,  worn  down,  perhaps,  by  a  series  of  almost 
sleepless  nights,  and  painfully  contending  with  his  phy- 
sical difficulty  —  at  the  commencement,  from  his  falter- 
ing manner,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  proceed.  But  soon,  all  doubts  would  vanish ; 
as  he  became  engaged  in  his  subject,  his  dark  eye  would 
brighten,  his  countenance  become  more  and  more  ani- 
mated,   his    language    more    and    more  rich  and  fervent, 
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and  his  whole  manner  more  and  more  warm  and  glowing, 
till  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  were  merged  in  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit,  and  preacher  and  hearer,  unconscious  of  time, 
were  completely  carried    away  by    the    sublimity    of   the 
subject.     In  some  of  these  touching  appeals,  I  have  seen 
the  tear  start,  the  spirit  of  the  hearer  quail  and  his  cheek 
burn  with  shame,  as  with  a  flashing  eye,  a  contemptuous 
curl  of  the  lip,  and  a  deepening  shade  upon  his  dark  coun- 
tenance, expressive  of  his  abhorrence  of  the   enormity  and 
detestation  at  the  meanness   of  sin,   he  laid  bare  to  itself 
some  bosom  loaded  with  guilt,  and   probed  to  the  quick  its 
slumbering  conscience.     But  his   severity  was  confined  to 
sin  in  the  abstract ;    his  heart   melted  with    pity  for  the 
sinner.     Depicting  to  him  with  a  subdued   tone,  and  in 
most  mournful  strains,  the  awful  consequences  of  continued 
transgression,  the  doom  of  the  ungodly;  he  would,  —  his 
countenance  lighting  up    with   an    almost    heavenly  radi- 
ance, and   a  sweet  smile  all  the  while   playing  upon  his 
face,  as  if  he   had  discharged  a  painful  duty,  and  thrown 
a  heavy  burden  from  his  heart,  and  was  in  haste  to  touch  a 
theme  more  congenial  with  his  own  pure  spirit,  —  he  would, 
with  the  most  winning  accents,  descant  upon  the  beauty  of 
holiness  —  the   peace  and  joy  of  believing  —  the   bliss  of 
heaven,  —  and    kindred    subjects,    on  which    he    so   much 
delighted  to   dwell,  long   after  the   time,   usually   allotted 
to  such  exercises,  had  expired." 

Dr  Parker's  views  of  the  ministry  and  its  objects,  as  well 
as  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  led  him  to  attach  peculiar 
importance  to  the  private  duties  of  the  pastoral  relation. 
The  mere  preacher,  however  excellent,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
fulfilling  very  partially  the  design  of  the  sacred  office.     He 
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regarded  the  minister  as  the  servant  and  guide  of  the  people, 
not  only,  like  the  priests  of  old,  by  appearing  before  God  for 
them  in  the  temple,  but  by  a  constant  intercourse  of  sym- 
pathy, counsel  and  kind  offices,  teaching  from  house  to 
house,  and  watching  for  souls  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Upon  this  idea  he  formed  his  own  ministry.  As  I  have 
already  said,  he  regarded  his  time,  his  knowledge,  his  talents, 
himself,  as  not  his  own,  but  as  belonging  to  his  people,  and 
to  be  devoted  absolutely  to  their  service.  He  was  therefore 
always  amongst  them,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
close  at  hand  in  every  moment  of  trial,  anxiety  and  sin, 
with  consolation  and  warning.  This  was  his  favorite 
employment.  Many  men  have  more  frequent  formal  con- 
versations on  religion  ;  perhaps  he  had  less  of  this  than 
would  have  been  well.  But  there  is  a  religious  silence  as 
well  as  a  religious  speech,  and  the  very  air  and  presence  of 
a  truly  devout  man  has  oftentimes  more  influence  than  an 
exhortation.  When  occasion  required,  he  could  speak,  and 
at  any  length  ;  but  his  habit  was,  to  watch  the  course  of 
conversation,  turn  it  imperceptibly  to  useful  channels,  and 
point  to  the  Christian  moral  by  a  brief  remark  or  a  single 
expression  ;  and  many  are  the  weighty  sayings  of  wisdom 
and  truth,  couched  in  his  own  terse  and  occasionally 
quaint  manner,  which  are  remembered  and  repeated,  but 
which  might  have  been  forgotten  if  thrown  out  in  a  great 
flood  of  words. 

It  was  in  acts  rather  than  words  that  his  influence  as  a 
pastor  lay  ;  acts,  which  sometimes  cost  him  no  little  sacri- 
fice, and  which  evinced  a  reality  of  faith  in  God  and  a 
strength  of  sympathy  in  men,  which  mere  words  could  not 
have  expressed.  The  substantial  kindnesses  which  he  thus 
rendered   did   service  to  religion,  and  testify  to  his  fidelity. 
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For  one  of  doubtful  and  agitated  mind,  he  would  give  up 
hour  after  hour,  week  after  week,  thinking  no  time  too 
much,  till  by  the  long  companionship  and  sympathy  he  had 
won  him  to  peace  and  God.  For  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
poor,  he  had  time  to  spare,  that  he  might  cheer  the  heavi- 
ness of  their  solitude  by  familiar  and  holy  talk.  To  the 
sick  he  would  go  with  a  smiling  face,  not  for  a  hasty  and 
hurried  visit  with  formal  common-places  about  patience  and 
prayer,  but  to  sit  with  them  and  wait  upon  them  as  a 
brother  or  a  son  ;  and  in  the  chamber  of  death,  with  quiet 
self-possession  he  would  cheer  the  departing  sufferer  as  he 
sat  long  watching  by  his  side,  and  bring  down  the  peace  of 
heaven  to  the  dark  .  scene  of  trial.  In  all  this,  nothing 
seemed  to  be  done  in  a  manner  merely  professional,  or  be- 
cause he  was  the  minister  and  was  expected  to  be  present 
and  do  a  certain  duty.  He  entered  into  it  with  a  feeling 
as  if  it  concerned  himself,  and  thence  derived  a  power  in 
such  scenes,  which  never  can  belong  to  him  who  is  guided 
merely  by  notions  of  clerical  propriety  and  of  what  is  suit- 
able for  the  occasion.  He  threw  himself  into  the  occasion 
and  became  a  part  of  it.  He  would  stay  about  the  bed  of 
a  dying  friend,  watch  him  through  the  night,  support  his 
head  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  close  his  eyes  in  their  last 
sleep.  At  such  seasons  he  had  great  power  to  sustain  and 
soothe ;  not  through  his  much  speaking,  but  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  whole  demeanor,  the  affections  of  his  soul 
speaking  through  his  eyes,  his  countenance,  his  whole  mien. 
His  words  might  be  few,  but  they  were  chosen  words,  and 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  made  them  powerful.  To  one  he 
said,  as  her  self-distrusting  spirit  trembled  at  approaching 
death,  "  He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax,"  and  her  answering  smile  showed  that  the  pro- 
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mise  went  home  with  a  soothing  power.  On  another  occa- 
sion, as  the  fearful  silence  of  the  chamber  of  the  dying  at 
mid-day  was  broken  by  the  cheerful  notes  of  a  bird  alight- 
ing on  a  tree  near  the  open  window,  he  brightly  said,  "  God 
is  still  good  ;  —  he  does  not  forsake  his  creatures."  In  this 
way  he  said  what  was  suggested  by  circumstances.  Like  his 
Master,  he  drew  lessons  from  the  most  common  objects,  and 
sanctified  trivial  occurrences  by  making  a  holy  use  of  them. 
He  did  not  go  through  such  scenes  without  severe  trials 
of  feeling,  which  sometimes  almost  unmanned  him  but 
such  was  his  self-constraint  that  he  would  always  appear 
collected  and  calm  to  those  whom  he  was  called  to  comfort 
and  sustain.  So  that  his  wife  would  sometimes  remark  to 
him,  that  his  friends  would  not  suspect  that  he  had  any 
real  feeling  for  them.  His  reply  to  which  was  altogether 
characteristic :  "  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  they 
know  that  I  have  or  not." 

It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  his  solicitudes  and 
cares  were  not  unrewarded.  He  was  not  left  to  mourn  over 
the  inefficacy  of  the  truth  which  he  had  preached  ;  but  was 
happy  enough  to  witness  in  others,  as  he  afterward  expe- 
rienced himself,  the  peace  and  hope  which  it  imparts  to  the 
trusting  spirit  in  its  approach  to  the  tomb.  From  among 
the  numerous  evidences  of  this,  I  quote  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  August,  1826. 

"  The  events  of  the  present  season  have  been  unusually 
afflictive  to  me.  June,  1826,  is  strongly  associated  in  my 
mind  with  June,  1812.  I  then  lost  one  whom  I  regarded 
as  a  father* ;  I  have  now  been  deprived  of  one  whom  I 
loved  as  a  brotherf ;    and  now,  as  then,   other  calamities 

*  Dr  Buckminster.  t  Mr  N.  A.  Haven.  Jr. 
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have  pressed  heavily  upon  me,  and  in  rapid  succession.  In 
one  short  month  five  of  my  most  interesting  parishioners 
have  been  called  away  from  me.  But  you  will  be  surprised, 
and  perhaps  think  that  time  has  blunted  the  little  sensibility 
which  once  I  may  have  possessed,  when  I  inform  you,  than 
for  the  last  two  months,  I  have  been  far  happier,  than  I 
had  been  for  the  year  preceding.  I  am  not  insensible  of 
the  losses  which  I  have  sustained.  They  are  great  and 
apparently  irreparable  losses  ;  but  they  have  admitted 
uncommon  consolations.  I  had  for  many  months  been 
guilty  of  cherishing  very  discouraging  views  of  the  effects 
of  my  ministry,  and  been  almost  tempted  to  say,  I  will 
speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  As  I  stood  by 
the  bed  of  death,  I  have  felt  the  reproof  there  administered 
to  me.  I  have  seen  those  to  whom  the  world  held  out 
every  thing  to  enchain  them  to  the  earth,  calm  and  happy 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  breaking  away  from  all  earthly 
ties  and  endearments.  I  have  seen  those  who  have  been 
left  to  mourn,  around  whom  desolation  seemed  to  be 
spreading  wide  and  threatening  to  destroy  every  earthly 
hope,  most  confidingly  acquiescing  in  the  unsearchable 
dispensations  of  Providence,  expressing,  while  their  tears 
flowed  fast,  their  gratitude  to  God,  and  their  humble 
prayer,  that  they  might  bring  honor  to  that  Saviour,  who 
had  guided  their  departed  friends  in  life,  and  given  them 
hope  in  death.  My  heart  has  been  comforted.  However 
fruitless  may  have  been  my  labors,  I  cannot  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  the  religion,  which  it  is  my  duty  and  my  honor 
to  preach. 

"  The  events  which  have  taken  place,  have  excited  an 
increased  interest  in  religion  among  us  ;  and  called  me  to 
greater  efforts  to  assist  my  people  in  their  inquiries.     I  trust 


that  much  good  will  be  the  result ;  that  the  death  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  every  thing  good,  will  impress 
religious  truth  upon  many  minds,  which  their  living  virtues 
could  not  reach.     In  this  prospect  I  greatly  rejoice." 

It  was  at  the  period  here  spoken  of,  that  he  closed  a 
discourse  full  of  Christian  consolation,  in  the  following 
strain. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  discourse  without  offering  a  humble 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  the  Redeemer.  Scenes 
of  suffering  and  death  have  opened  before  me  with  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  great  destroyer  with  fatal  aim, 
has  hurled  his  arrows  at  one  after  another,  and  they  have 
fallen  before  him.  Mourning  and  death  have  met  me  at 
every  step.  Though  tears  have  been  my  meat,  day  and 
night,  yet,  blessed  be  God,  the  scene  has  not  been  all 
darkness  around  me.  I  have  witnessed  the  power  of  his 
gospel.  From  scenes  of  suffering  and  desolation,  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  arguments  of  religious  gratitude  and 
praise.  I  have  witnessed  this  one  truth,  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  it  and  to  love  it,  has  power  to  sustain  the 
soul  under  the  severest  afflictions  and  in  the  hour  of  death. 
The  conviction  of  this  truth,  I  trust  has  been  wrought  into 
my  soul,  and  will  remain  there,  while  my  heart  continues 
to  circulate  the  warm  current  of  life.  In  the  house  of  God, 
I  bear  this  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  of 
my  confidence  in  Christ.  With  a  deep  impression  of  its 
value  and  of  its  necessity,  I  press  upon  you,  my  friends,  a 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  Saviour.  Have  any 
rejected  his  grace,  I  beseech  such  to  pause  and  to 
consider.  I  beseech  them  now  to  repent  and  turn  to 
God,    to    open   their   hearts    to   the   heavenly   comforter, 
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and  to  the  joys  of  a  pure  faith.     Turn   ye.  turn  ye,  for 
why  will  ye  die  !  " 

In  filling  up  his  office  as  a  parish  minister,  it  was  his 
object  to  be  always  doing  something,  and  in  as  various 
ways  as  possible,  but  with  as  little  of  noise  and  notoriety 
as  might  be.  Perpetual  activity,  but  no  bustle,  seemed  to 
be  his  design.  He  therefore,  in  his  plans  for  doing  good, 
consulted  circumstances  and  occasions,  and  pressed  no 
measure  till  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  its  success. 
Hence  he  rarely  if  ever  failed  in  any  measure  which  he 
attempted.  Being  resolute  and  persevering,  but  never 
rash,  he  went  in  accordance  with  the  intimations  of  provi- 
dence and  found  aid  from  thence.  When  he  would  kindle 
the  flame  of  devotion  and  philanthropy,  he  blew  upon  it 
gently,  and  never  gave  those  furious  and  impatient  blasts 
which  put  out  the  fire  they  are  over  eager  to  light.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  who  conduct  important  enterprises, 
would'  study  such  examples,  and  learn  that  bustle  is  not 
strength,  nor  precipitation  success.  Real  energy  is  calm  ; 
true  power  works  without  passion.  I  have  seen  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  move  about  the 
vessel  quietly,  never  raising  his  voice,  never  looking  or 
speaking  as  if  excited,  equally  composed  in  pleasant  wea- 
ther and  in  storms,  maintaining  order  by  the  power  of  his 
self-possession  and  tranquillity,  and  keeping  all  as  quiet  as 
himself,  by  the  confidence  which  he  inspired.  So  should 
it  be  with  the  spiritual  pilot  of  the  church ;  steadily 
watching  for  the  safety  and  progress  of  all,  but  without 
impatience,  impetuosity  or  tumult,  he  should  neither  strive, 
nor  cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street ;  but 
with   the  gentleness  of  his  Master  when   on  earth,  and 
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imitating  the  sober  order  of  Providence,  should  lead  the 
way  to  charity  and  truth. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Dr  Parker  projected  and  execu- 
ted the  several  plans  which  he  set  on  foot  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  flock,  and  by  means  of  which  he  effected  so 
much  for  its  advancement  in  knowledge  and  true  holiness. 
It  is  necessary  to  describe  these  at  some  length,  because  they 
exhibit  his  pastoral  policy  and  the  genius  of  his  ministry, 
and  present  the  picture  of  the  religious  organization  of 
society  on  principles  and  in  a  method  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  secure  happy  results  wherever  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  in  point  of  time,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  in  usefulness,  was  the  formation  of  the  Church,  that 
is,  the  communicants,  —  which  had  formerly  been  a  body, 
like  most  churches,  set  apart  simply  for  maintaining  the 
ordinances,  —  into  an  association  for  religious  improvement 
and  benevolent  action.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Dr  Par- 
ker, that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  the  originator  of 
that  great  system  of  associated  action  by  which  his  follow- 
ers are  in  the  present  age  accomplishing  so  much.  The 
institution  of  the  Christian  church  was  the  first  instance  of 
this  association,  and  by  the  power  which  belongs  to  it  as 
such,  it  has  made  its  way  through  the  world.  He  wished 
to  restore  to  the  body  of  the  communicants  its  place  and 
duty  in  this  regard.  He  thought  that  it  possessed  advanta- 
ges beyond  most  other  methods  of  organization,  for  the 
promotion  of  truth  and  charity.  In  an  Address  delivered 
in  1824,  before  the  Ministerial  Conference  in  Berry  Street, 
Boston,  he  explained  his  views  on  this  point,  and  illustrated 
the  principles  on  which  he  was  acting.  I  regret  that  no 
copy  of  this  Address  has  been  found  among  his  papers. 
It  was  in  conformity  with  those  views,  that  the  church  in  his 
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own  parish  had  instituted,  in  1813,  a  regular  series  of  quar- 
terly meetings  as  of  a  society  for  devotion  and  charity.  At 
these  meetings  is  transacted  all  the  business  which  ordina- 
rily demands  attention,  such  as  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  any  council,  the  care  of  the  charity  funds,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  cases  of  discipline.  Then  conversation  ensues 
on  the  state  of  religion,  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor 
or  tempted  brethren,  and  the  measures  to  be  devised  for 
their  relief.  The  meetings  are  thus  a  great  means  of 
keeping  up  a  mutual  acquaintance  among  the  members  and 
a  proper  Christian  sympathy  in  each  other  —  an  end  still 
further  secured,  by  the  regulation  that  every  individual  shall 
keep  by  him  a  list  of  the  members.  Since  1S23,  one  of 
the  brethren  has  for  each  meeting  written  a  dissertation  on 
some  important  subject  of  religious  inquiry  or  duty,  which 
has  given  a  direction  to  the  conversation  of  the  evening. 
Thus  the  Church  acts  as  a  perpetual  standing  committee  of 
inquiry  and  charity,  ready  to  consider  and  pursue  any  sug- 
gestions of  truth  and  usefulness.  It  is  not  a  nominal,  but  a 
visible  and  effective  bond  of  faith  and  love  ;  and  a  constant 
excitement  to  individual  activity,  fidelity  and  watchfulness. 
The  records  of  the  meetings  testify  to  the  many  solemn  and 
affecting  interviews  to  which  this  arrangement  has  given 
rise  ;  they  contain  elaborate  reports  on  church  relations  and 
personal  responsibility,  and  discussions  of  vital  questions  of 
truth  and  duty.  To  show  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  and 
the  influence  which  it  has  been  adapted  to  exert,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  extracting  a  brief  passage  from  a  Report  on  the 
state  of  the  church,  in  August,  1822. 

This  report  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  Church  had 
remained  very  nearly  the  same  for  more  than  a  century. 
In  answering  the  question,  why  there  had  been  no  improve- 
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ment  during  later  years,  three  causes  of  hindrance  were 
enumerated  :  — the  controversial  spirit  of  the  times,  preva- 
lent errors  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  imperfec- 
tions of  church  members.  Each  of  these  causes  is  dwelt 
upon  at  some  length.  I  quote  a  portion  of  the  appeal  to 
the  brethren  under  the  last  head  ;  premising,  that  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  lay  members. 

"  Perpetual  watchfulness  and  care  are  the  conditions  on 
which  we  hold  all  our  virtues  as  well  as  all  our  worldly  pos- 
sessions. As  repentance  is  the  foundation  of  all  Chris- 
tian virtue  and  implies  an  abhorrence  of  sin  as  such,  —  do 
we  keep  alive  our  strong  impressions  on  this  subject  ?  Do  we 
ever  think  lightly  of  sin,  or  lead  others  to  believe  that  we  do? 
Do  we  give  any  countenance  to  the  commission  of  sin,  by 
our  presence,  or  indirect  approbation  or  permission  ? 

"  Christian  penitence  is  accompanied  and  followed  by 
faith.  Do  we  believe, —  really  believe,  —  all  the  promises 
and  threatenings  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Do  we  feel  daily  and 
hourly  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  us  ?  Do  we  realize  that 
we  shall  certainly  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  not  merely  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  but  to  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  and  to 
have  every  thought  of  the  heart  revealed  ?  Do  we  act  as 
if  we  were  indeed  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the  world  ?  or 
are  we  as  much  excited  by  its  ambition  and  allured  by  its 
pleasures  and  engrossed  by  its  business  and  distracted  by 
its  cares  and  grieved  by  its  troubles,  as  if  we  had  no  other 
world  upon  which  to  fix  our  attention  ?" 

Similar  inquiries  are  then  suggested  respecting  the 
duties  of  Christian  love  and  active  benevolence.  And  the 
Report  ends  with  recommending,  that  a  day  be  set  apart 
for  self-examination  and  devotion  by  each  member   of  the 
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church  ;  when  "  all  the  members  of  this  church  should  as 
far  as  may  be  possible  and  consistent  with  their  usual  avo- 
cations, employ  their  thoughts  and  devote  their  leisure 
moments  to  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

"And  that  the  same  good  work  may  be  always  kept  in 
mind,  they  would  further  recommend,  that  one  hour  (say 
from  eight  to  nine  o'clock,  of  the  Saturday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  communion,)  should  for  the  future  be  set  apart 
by  all  the  members  of  this  church,  and  employed  in  reflect- 
ing and  conversing  upon  the  best  mode  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  church,  or  in  prayer  for  its  welfare.  They 
believe  that  such  a  course  would  give  every  individual  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  church,  and 
lead  him  to  exert  a  happier  influence  on  those  around  him." 

The  measures  here  recommended  were  adopted  ;  and 
some  years  afterward,  the  report  was  again  taken  up  and 
the  resolutions  renewed.  One  easily  understands  how  reli- 
gion must  flourish,  when  its  friends  thus  unite  in  efforts  to  in- 
crease its  power  over  themselves  and  to  extend  it  to  others. 

The  benefits  of  this  meeting  had  not  been  long  expe- 
rienced, when  it  was  perceived  to  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be  extended  to  the  female  members  of  the  church. 
Accordingly  a  quarterly  meeting  was  established,  when  they 
assembled  together  in  a  large  room  belonging  to  one  of 
their  number,  passed  the  afternoon  in  social  and  religious 
converse,  and  took  tea  together.  Their  minister  was  regu- 
larly present  on  the  occasion,  and  led  their  devotions  ;  and 
he  delighted  to  observe,  that,  through  this  simple  means, 
the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  good  will  were  essentially 
strengthened,  and  that,  by  the  substantial  acts  of  kindness 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  the  happiness  as  well  as  improve- 
ment of  many  was  greatly  promoted.     Similar  objects  were 
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effected  by  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the  Parish, 
when  the  time  is  past  in  reading  and  working,  and  subscrip- 
tions are  made  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  missions 
and  other  religious  charities. 

The  next  institution  was  that  of  the  Sunday  school,  a 
favorite  object  with  Dr  Parker,  which  was  commenced  in 
1818.  He  introduced  the  project  in  a  sermon  on  Sunday, 
and  immediately  had  the  happiness  of  securing  the  enlight- 
ened and  devoted  co-operation  of  men,  more  than  one  of 
whom  were  abundantly  competent  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  It  is  striking  and  instructive 
to  look  back  to  that  period,  when  the  Sunday  school  was 
a  novelty  in  the  land,  slowly  welcomed  by  the  community, 
and  coldly  favored  if  not  expressly  discountenanced  by 
many  excellent  persons,  who  thought  it  unnecessary  in  this 
country,  ill-adapted  to  our  state  of  society,  and  likely  to  be 
hurtful  to  religious  instruction  in  families,  —  and  to  perceive 
how  readily  Dr  Parker  and  his  friends  penetrated  beyond 
the  objections  to  it,  and  entered  into  a  full  perception  of 
its  merits.  Under  such  auspices,  the  school  had  no  in- 
fancy ;  it  succeeded  at  once ;  it  reached  its  maturity  while 
other  schools  were  struggling  with  the  first  obstacles. 
When  we  remember  who  were  his  coadjutors,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  surrendered  the  management  of  the  school 
wholly  into  their  hands,  and  adopted  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  charge  of  the  Sunday  school  should  be  given  to 
the  laity,  without  superintendence  or  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  minister.  He  thought  the  effect  of  religious 
teaching  on  the  children  and  on  their  parents  likely  to  be 
far  better  if  it  should  come,  not  from  him  whose  profession 
it  is  to  teach  religion,  but  from  men  in  the  active  walks  of 
life,  whose  devotedness  to  this  service  on  Sunday  would  be 
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a  new  and  impartial  testimony  to  the  value  of  religion. 
One  perceives  that  there  is  force  in  this  reason  ;  and  in  the 
present  case  it  was  fully  justified  by  the  result.  But  how  few 
ministers  can  act  upon  it !  In  how  few  societies,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  are  men  to  be  found  of  that  happy  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  fits  them  to  be  leaders  in  so  difficult 
and  delicate  a  service  !  How  rare  are  those  to  whom  the 
minister  can  safely  delegate  his  responsibility  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  character  of  his  children  !  It  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  number  of  such  persons  is  multiplying  ; 
that  more  and  more  of  our  youth  are  becoming  qualified  to 
take  the  active  and  intelligent  oversight  of  this  great  work. 
But  it  cannot  yet  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  minister  shall  have  no  personal  share  in  the  labor  or 
responsibility.  In  Dr  Parker's  society  it  was  otherwise.* 
He  was  able  to  relieve  himself  from  all  solicitude  respect- 
ing the  duties  of  superintendence  and  instruction.  He  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  teachers,  and  visited  and  ad- 
dressed the  school  quarterly ;  he  never  ceased  to  regard  it 
with  intense  interest  as  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  religion  ; 
it  was  not  long  before  his  death  that  he  manifested  that  in- 
terest by  securing  for  it  a  valuable  legacy  from  a  dying 
friend ;  but  the  actual  management  he  left  entirely  to 
others,  and  that  with  as  much  gratitude  for  their  services  as 
confidence  in  them.  "  Were  it  in  my  power,"  he  says,  in 
an  address  delivered  to  them  at  their  request,  "  I  would  ex- 
press to  you  the  sentiments  with  which  I  regard  your  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  I  will  not  obtrude  on 
you  my  private  feelings.     Be  assured  of  my  warmest  grati- 

*  See  a  letter  from  Mr  Haven  to  Professor  Ticknor,   published  in  the 
volnme  of  Mr  Haven's  Remains. 
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tude,  and  that  I  regard  with  the  liveliest  interest  your 
pious  and  benevolent  labors." 

There  was  still  needed  another  institution  to  complete 
Dr  Parker's  plan  of  religious  organization,  and  that  was 
founded  in  the  year  18-26.  It  was  an  Association  for  mu- 
tual religious  improvement.  Here  he  collected  from  forty 
to  fifty  of  the  young  and  middle  aged  men  of  the  society, 
for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  important  questions 
in  religion  and  morality.  At  each  monthly  meeting,  a 
dissertation  was  read  by  one  of  the  members,  the  subject  of 
which  then  formed  a  theme  for  conversation.  Dr  Parker 
entered  into  the  design  with  great  spirit,  and  imparted  to  it 
a  strong  interest  by  the  manner  in  which  he  elucidated  the 
questions  which  came  before  them.  His  custom  was  to 
give  at  some  length  his  own  views  of  a  subject  at  the  close 
of  the  evening,  answering  objections  and  clearing  away 
obscurities,  setting  the  truth  on  its  strong  foundations,  and 
especially  taking  care  to  give  it  a  bearing  on  moral  duty 
and  personal  religion.  These  meetings  are  said  to  have 
been  full  of  instruction  and  excitement.  They  roused 
many  minds  to  exercise  on  high  subjects  of  thought,  and 
settled  opinions  on  the  basis  of  inquiry  and  reason ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  opened  to  many  men  a  new  power  and 
new  source  of  enjoyment  in  the  practice  of  expressing  their 
minds  in  conversation  and  writing. 

By  the  several  means  of  religious  influence  now  described, 
instruction  and  impression  were  carried  to  every  portion 
of  the  society  ;  a  principle  of  union  and  life  was  imparted 
to  it.  The  members  came  to  feel  as  members  of  one  body, 
who  had  some  concern  with  each  other;  not  as  pew- 
holders,  going  to  a  certain  place  to  hear  a  sermon,  and 
acknowledging  no  further  connexion  with  the  house  or  the 
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people,  but  as  partners  and  portions  of  the  community 
assembled  there  ;  caring  for  their  fellow  worshipers  and 
cared  for  by  them  ;  pleased  to  meet,  and  ready  to  serve 
each  other  in  other  places  and  at  other  times.  One  cannot 
doubt  that  he  who  addresses  a  congregation  collected  on 
this  principle,  must  preach  with  a  heartiness  and  soul 
which  he  could  feel  under  no  other  circumstances.  If  he 
be  as  the  head  of  a  family,  the  personal  friend  of  all, 
while  all  are  the  personal  friends  of  himself  and  of  the 
rest,  he  writes  and  speaks  with  another  and  more  earnest 
feeling  than  he,  who  addresses  an  assembly  of  unconnected 
individuals.  There  must  be  much  of  the  same  difference  as 
between  the  case  of  a  man  who  spends  a  day  in  the 
bosom  of  his  trusting  and  affectionate  family,  and  of  him 
who  spends  it  in  a  strange  hotel,  with  persons  accidentally 
brought  together,  who  separate  without  caring  to  meet  again. 
Christianity  was  intended  to  bring  men  together  ;  its  insti- 
tutions are  social  and  fraternal ;  its  true  and  best  work  is 
done,  only  when  it  has  made  men  brothers  and  given  them 
a  sympathising  interest  in  each  other.  Its  work  is  hindered 
and  thwarted,  so  far  as  they  remain  strangers  and  indiffer- 
ent to  each  other.  It  is  a  crying  evil  in  the  structure  of 
modern  society,  in  the  larger  towns  especially,  that  it 
opposes  to  so  great  an  extent  the  proper  union  of  Chris- 
tian worshipers  ;  that  it  collects  together  in  the  house  of 
God  and  at  the  Lord's  table,  men  and  women  who  know 
not  each  other,  and  then,  instead  of  binding  them  together 
as  members  of  one  body,  allows  them  to  think  it  consistent 
with  their  profession  that  they  continue  strangers.  This  is 
far  from  what  ought  to  be.  It  behoves  Christians  to  exert 
themselves  to  counteract  this  social  evil,  and  give  proper 
scope  to  the  great  Christian  relation.     Until  they  do  this. 
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their  religion  will  fail  of  fulfilling  its  tendency,  will  be  kept 
back  from  its  full  action  on  the  welfare  of  society.  It  is  a 
thing  which  they  may  do.  It  cannot  be  attempted  without 
partial  success.  Let  any  minister  heartily  undertake  it, 
under  some  judicious  system  like  that  just  described,  and 
he  will  find  himself  so  seconded  by  the  desires  of  many  souls 
and  the  native  tendency  of  Christianity,  that  he  cannot 
wholly  fail.  Discouragements  there  may  be  for  a  time  ;  but 
they  will  disappear  before  a  resolute  perseverance  and  the 
kindliness  of  human  and  Christian  affection  ;  and  when  the 
work  is  accomplished,  he  will  enjoy  an  unspeakable  happi- 
ness in  preaching  the  word  and  breaking  the  bread  of  life, 
no  longer  to  an  accidental  assemblage,  but  to  a  band  of 
brothers. 

But  the  power  of  Dr  Parker's  ministry  was  not  solely 
owing  to  these  various  measures  by  which  he  brought 
religion  to  act  upon  men.  Much  was  owing  to  his  personal 
character.  I  referred  to  this  when  speaking  of  his  attend- 
ance on  the  afflicted ;  I  speak  of  it  now  generally.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  a  state  of  society  like  that  which  exists 
in  this  country,  the  efficacy  of  religious  institutions 
must  essentially  depend  on  the  personal  character  of 
him  who  superintends  them ;  especially  when  he  lives 
alway  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  To  them  he  is 
the  acting  and  embodied  representation  of  the  religion 
which  he  teaches.  His  character  is  the  interpreter  of  his 
preaching,  it  is  the  application  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  the 
standard  by  which  men  measure  the  length  and  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  principles.  If  he  lived  apart  from  them 
in  mysterious  and  unvisited  solitude,  and  was  never  seen 
except  when  he  came   forth  from  his  hermitage   like  some 
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old  prophet  with  thrilling  words  from  another  world,  his 
real  character  would  be  of  little  importance  ;  for  their  imag- 
inations would  clothe  him  with  any  degree  of  sanctity. 
But  he  who  walks  among  them  in  daily  life,  like  other  men, 
has  no  refuge  from  his  indiscretions  and  faults  in  the 
fancies  of  the  observers.  He  is  exposed  to  scrutiny,  and 
must  submit  to  it.  He  must  calculate  on  having  all  his  in- 
structions respecting  virtue,  humility,  purity  and  kindness 
interpreted  by  the  construction  which  he  himself  in  his 
every  day  life  seems  to  put  upon  them.  As  it  was  said  to 
the  French  preacher,  "  Father,  when  I  hear  you  speak  in  the 
pulpit  respecting  the  severity  of  a  religious  life,  my  heart 
sinks  with  despair,  but  when  I  meet  you  in  the  world,  my 
courage  revives  again  ;"  —  so  men  are  always  more  ready  to 
follow  the  carelessness  of  a  preacher's  life  than  the  sobriety 
of  his  precepts.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  can  endure  this 
strict  ordeal  of  daily  observation,  and  is  seen  to  verify  in  his 
character  the  picture  of  goodness  which  he  has  drawn  in 
his  discourses,  imparts  a  power  and  sacredness  to  his  doc- 
trine which  no  eloquence  or  genius  could  have  bestowed. 
He  is  listened  to  with  a  reverence  and  trust  which  the 
highest  oratory  never  commands. 

Dr  Parker  was  one  of  those  who  could  stand  this  severe 
trial.  His  virtues  bore  examination,  and  his  foibles  did  not 
become  greater  on  closer  inspection.  His  perpetual  living 
in  the  presence  of  men,  so  far  from  contradicting  or  weak- 
ening the  power  of  his  preaching,  incalculably  augmented 
its  power  by  the  fidelity  with  which  his  example  seconded 
it ;  gave  it  a  power,  in  fact,  which  those  could  hardly  un- 
derstand, who  did  not  know  the  man.  It  was  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  life  which  made  his  teaching  what  it  was  to 
his  people. 
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It  would  be  easy  here  to  use  the  language  of  indis- 
criminate eulogy,  and  pass  off  some  general  outline  of  a 
Christian  man  for  a  description  of  the  man  before  us.  But 
if  I  rightly  apprehend  it,  his  character  had  some  marked 
features  ;  and  it  is  by  these,  that  he  will  be  most  faithfully 
represented  and  his  life  most  truly  explained.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  pervading  characteristic,  that 
which  appeared  always  prominent  and  gave  complexion 
to  the  whole,  was  what  may  be  called  truthfulness.  He 
was  a  true  man.  In  thought,  heart,  purpose,  word,  act, 
deportment,  directly  and  indirectly,  all  was  true.  No- 
thing was  designed,  nothing  done  or  said,  for  appearance' 
sake,  or  through  mere  expediency.  He  exhibited  himself 
so  undisguisedly,  with  such  straight-forwardness,  that  an 
observer  would  spontaneously  say,  that  is  a  man  to  be  con- 
fided in.  This  it  was,  in  connexion  with  his  clear-sighted 
good  sense,  which  caused  him  to  be  trusted  in  the  manner 
already  alluded  to.  This  led  him  to  that  open  plainness  of 
speech,  amounting  sometimes  to  bluntness,  which  has  been 
spoken  of.  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  also,  that  from  this 
originated  that  oddity  or  quaintness  of  expression  which  so 
much  characterised  his  familiar  conversation.  Might  it 
not  have  been  at  first  employed  as  a  cover  to  bold  and 
unpalatable  truths  ?  Half  sarcastic  and  half  humorous, 
stingingly  severe  yet  jocose  in  expression,  he  was  able  to 
say  inoffensively  whatever  he  pleased,  —  his  manner  acted 
instead  of  a  formal  apology  for  plain  dealing.  But  whether 
so  designed  or  not,  or  whether  this  peculiarity  were  the 
mere  result  of  a  sportive  habit  of  mind,  it  certainly  had 
the  effect  which  I  ascribe  to  it.  Those  who  most  keenly 
felt  the  censure  could  feel  no  resentment ;  for  there  was 
evidently  not  only  no  ill  will,  but  the  greatest  kindness  and 
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good  humor  in  him  who  spoke  it.  "  Every  one  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,"  a  friend  has  truly  said, 
"  felt  perfect  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  flatter  his  weakness,  or  palliate  his  faults ;  and 
yet  his  kindness  and  benevolence  were  so  apparent,  that 
they  knew  his  judgments  would  be  lenient  as  well  as  just. 
I  think  there  was  in  him  a  rare  union  of  stern  integrity, 
uncompromising  detestation  and  scorn  of  all  that  was  false 
and  wrong,  united  with  perfect  kindness  and  the  most 
tender  sympathy  with  the  imperfections  of  human  nature." 

His  influence  over  men  was  therefore  that  of  character. 
He  did  not  strive  for  influence.  He  did  not  aim  at  power. 
It  came  to  him.  It  belonged  to  him,  as  it  does  to  every  man 
of  single-mindedness  and  trust-worthiness.  Men  saw  that 
he  was  what  he  appeared  to  be,  and  that  his  objects  were 
what  he  professed  ;  that  he  was  not  considering  what  would 
be  expedient,  —  he  had  a  contempt  for  those  who  belittle 
great  intentions  by  asking  whether  it  be  expedient  to  labor 
for  them ;  —  he  considered  only  right  and  duty.  Therefore 
they  felt  that  he  was  to  be  trusted. 

There  was  another  trait  in  his  character  which  gave  him 
influence.  His  friends  remarked  in  him  an  uncommon 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  an  intuitive  perception  of 
character,  a  singular  and  almost  prophetic  sagacity  by  which 
he  penetrated  men's  bosoms  and  discerned  foibles  or  disposi- 
tions of  which  they  were  themselves  scarcely  aware.  He 
evidently  made  man  and#  human  character  his  study ;  and 
having,  as  one  expresses  it,  "  a  strong  faith  in  the  moral 
power  and  results  of  principles,"  he  was  accustomed  to 
reason  from  the  act  to  the  motive  and  from  appearances  to 
the  reality,  so  as  oftentimes  to  startle  those  with  whom  he 
conversed    by   unveiling    them    unawares   to  themselves. 
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This  talent  of  observation  extended  to  men's  affairs  as  well 
as  characters.  It  used  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  his 
friends  how  he  should,  without  officious  inquisitiveness  or 
habits  of  worldly  gossip,  be  yet  so  sagacious  and  familiar 
in  secular  concerns.  An  upright  trust-worthy  man,  pos- 
sessing such  penetration  into  men  and  things,  could 
not  fail  to  possess  influence.  Then  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  all  sub- 
jects with  perfect  frankness  and  directness.  If  he  must 
speak  of  sin,  especially  of  the  mean  and  base  sins, 
he  would  use  no  palliating  or  softening  expressions,  nor 
take  pains  to  hide  the  expression  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt which  burned  upon  his  countenance.  "  A  lie  he 
would  call  a  lie,  and  as  such  he  would  treat  it,  in  all  its 
forms  and  disguises ;  and  if  anything  human  would  make 
the  heart  of  the  deceiver  quail,  it  was  such  a  look  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  dart  from  his  usually  mild  and  benevo- 
lent face."*  Finesse,  management,  manoeuvring,  cunning, 
in  the  conduct  of  any  affairs,  met  his  heartiest  detestation. 
Of  other  sins  he  would  speak  with  compassion,  because,  he 
said,  he  could  conceive  them  to  be  occasioned  by  unexpect- 
ed temptation,  sudden  passion,  power  of  circumstances, 
faults  of  education  ;  but  this  could  have  no  palliation,  —  it 
was  a  deliberate  plotting  to  do  wrong  and  to  do  it  by 
deception. 

Another  leading  characteristic  was  his  disinterestedness. 
"  He  was  the  most  disinterested  person  I  ever  knew,"  said 
one  who  knew  him  intimately  for  many  years.  "  His  time, 
his  studies,  his  labors,  his  money,  even  his  personal  sufferings, 
seemed  to  be  considered  by  him  only  as  they  might  benefit 

"  Mr  Foster's  Address. 
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others."  His  disregard  to  selfish  considerations  was  appa- 
rent in  his  whole  demeanor  and  course  of  life.  It  was  seen 
in  his  giving  time  and  thought  to  others,  at  seasons  when 
disease  and  suffering  might  have  excused  him  for  thinking 
only  of  himself.  As  a  preacher  it  showed  itself  in  his 
shrinking  from  commendation  ;  he  dreaded  lest  he  might 
perchance  be  brought  to  mingle  a  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion with  the  feelings  which  he  carried  into  the  pulpit ;  and 
as  a  pastor  and  friend  it  showed  itself  in  his  habitual  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  others.  He  could  not  even  perceive 
it  to  be  right  to  make  savings  from  his  little  means  as  a  pro- 
vision for  a  future  day.  When  entreated  to  be  less  gener- 
ous to  others  and  spare  something  for  himself,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  convinced  that  he  should  do  more 
good  by  that  means  than  by  spending  now.  In  the  same 
spirit  was  his  saying,  formerly  quoted,  —  My  parish  first, 
then  my  family.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  sometimes  to 
invite  to  his  table  some  of  the  humble  and  poor,  and  share 
their  gratification.  I  will  not  ask,  he  would  say,  those 
whom  Mr  A.  or  Mr  B.  might  invite ;  they  do  not  need  my 
dinner ;  I  will  have  those  whom  nobody  invites.  He 
pleased  himself  with  getting  out  for  these  humble  guests 
some  choice  wine  which  had  been  given  him  ;  and  when 
reminded  that  they  would  not  know  the  difference  between 
that  and  what  was  inferior,  he  replied,  But  I  do. 

During  the  night  of  the  great  fire  in  1814,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  consternation  of  that  awful  season,  as  he  was 
walking  with  a  friend,  they  met  a  lady  retreating  from  the 
conflagration  of  her  home.  His  friend  immediately  offered 
her  an  asylum.  No,  no,  said  he ;  she  has  friends,  let  her 
go  to  them  ;  reserve  your  room  for  those  who  have  none. 
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One  remarkable  cold  Sunday,  when  the  snow  was  dri- 
ving violently  before  the  wind  and  few  persons  were  able 
to  reach  the  church,  he  laid  aside  the  usual  formal  discourse, 
and  taking  up  the  words,  "  Who  can  stand  before  his  cold  ?" 
addressed  to  his  hearers  some  striking  extemporaneous 
remarks  suggested  by  the  season  ;*  which  he  closed  with 
recommending,  that,  instead  of  coming  to  church  in  the 
afternoon,  they  should  serve  their  great  Benefactor  by  visit- 
ing and  helping  the  suffering  poor.  He  himself  set  the 
example  by  going  out  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  to  visit  a 
poor  solitary  woman  at  a  distance  from  town. 

At  another  time,  having  passed  a  restless  night,  when  he 
could  ill  sleep  for  thinking  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  he  rose  at  an  early 
hour  to  go  and  take  care  for  them.  Returning  late,  he 
observed,  with  an  air  of  great  contentment,  that  such  and 
such  persons  had  got  good  fires,  and  such  and  such  good 
breakfasts ;  and  now,  said  he,  we  will  have  ours. 

Anecdotes  like  these  might  be  multiplied.  They  indicate 
the  spirit  of  his  life,  —  a  habit  of  disinterested  thought- 
fulness  for  others. 

These  qualities  of  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  as 
they  have  been  described;  received  steadfastness,  consistency 
and  strength  from  the  more  peculiarly  religious  graces  of 
faith  and  piety,  which  in  him  were  always  living  and  opera- 
ting.    The  power  of  his  religious  convictions,  their   con- 


*  He  was  very  foud  of  using  occasions  and  seasons,  and  was  happy  in 
adapting  himself  to  them.  I  may  mention  another  instance.  Having  pre- 
pared for  his  vestry  evening  lecture  on  one  occasion,  he  was  called  to  the 
dying  bed  of  a  parishioner.  He  was  present  during  the  last  struggle  of  life, 
and  went  directly  tlicnco  to  the  lecture  room,  where  he  put  aside  the  prepa- 
ration he  had  made,  and  took  the  text,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness."     It  is  said  that  he  was  never  more  impressive. 
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stant  presence  to  his  consciousness,  coloring  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  his  mind,  the  feelings  which  rose  in 
his  heart,  the  desires,  wishes,  purposes  and  plans  of  his 
whole  being,  was  evident  to  all  who  were  about  him,  and 
is  strikingly  displayed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  They 
are  the  letters  of  a  religious  mind  ;  not  formally  and  pro- 
fessedly discussing  religious  topics,  excepting  on  special 
occasions  ;  but  full  of  those  incidental  expressions  and  allu- 
sions which  disclose  unawares  the  habit  and  bias  of  the 
mind.  They  show  that  a  thoughful  regard  to  the  divine 
presence,  an  unreserved  trust  in  Providence,  an  habitual 
reference  to  the  highest  principles  and  motives,  and  a  sensi- 
bility to  spiritual  things  as  if  visible  realities,  were  a  part  of 
his  very  life,  and  accompanied  him  like  the  life-blood  of  his 
body.  They  gave  him  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the 
sufferings  of  his  long  disorder,  and  the  cheerful  equanimity 
with  which  he  waited  its  trying  vicissitudes,  its  certain  pro- 
gress and  its  final  approach  toward  death.  It  all  illustrated 
his  faith  and  proved  the  power  of  his  principles. 

Such  a  man  as  this  could  not  fail  of  leaving  an  impres- 
sion on  the  society  in  which  he  labored.  When  God 
qualifies  one  of  his  servants  with  such  gifts,  and  they  are 
faithfully  used,  he  certainly  crowns  them  with  a  blessing. 
And  I  trust  that  I  have  explained,  as  I  proposed,  the  secret 
of  his  efficiency  by  the  description  which  I  have  attempted 
of  his  preaching,  his  pastoral  life,  his  system  of  action,  and 
his  personal  character.  Take  them  all  together,  observe 
how  each  operated  by  itself,  and  then  how  they  all  wrought 
in  conjunction,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
causes  of  his  success,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned. 
And  I  cannot  conclude  this  survey  better,  than  by  saying, 
in  the  words  of  a  friend  who  has  written  to  me  respecting 
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him,  that  the  contemplation  of  his  example  "  may  be  as 
profitable  for  his  brethren,  as  it  would  be  for  an  agricul- 
turist to  visit  a  spot  where  he  could  see  the  best  improve- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  carried  into  effect."  It 
is  for  his  brethren,  especially  for  beginners  in  the  ministry, 
that  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  writing.  No  men  are  so  likely 
to  enter  life  with  general  and  undefined  purposes  of  useful- 
ness as  clergymen.  No  profession  offers  so  vague  a  map 
of  duty,  and  allows  so  wide  a  choice  of  means  and  meas- 
ures, so  extensive  a  range  between  activity  and  indolence. 
None,  therefore,  so  much  need  specific  direction  from  the 
experienced,  and,  what  is  yet  better,  some  pattern  of  a  well 
arranged  and  efficient  administration:  Such  a  pattern  may 
be  found  here.  Let  our  young  men  study  it ;  let  them  enter 
thoughtfully  into  its  spirit ;  let  them  tread  devotedly  and 
discreetly  its  paths  ;  not  slavishly,  not  minutely,  but  in  the 
becoming  temper  of  free  minds,  which  own  Christ  for  the 
only  Master,  but  which  yet  love  to  learn  of,  and  imitate 
those  who  have  worthily  served  him.  They  may  then 
hope  for  satisfaction  in  their  work,  for  they  will  see  it  pros- 
per ;  and  the  church  will  rejoice  in  the  brighter  day  of 
activity,  piety  and  peace,  which  will  be  growing  up  beneath 
their  toil. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  his  more  public 
relations.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  division 
which  has  rent  in  twain  the  Congregational  body  of  New 
England,  had  not  been  made.  Ministers  and  churches 
held  fellowship  with  each  other  on  the  broad  ground  of 
their  common  Christianity,  and  had  not  learned  to  refuse  it 
on  the  narrow  ground  of  their  peculiar  interpretations  of 
some  parts  of  Christianity.     But  the  signs  of  the  coming 
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division  had  begun  to  show  themselves  ;  voices  were  already 
heard  clamoring  for  it,  and  suspicion  and  hesitancy,  were 
beginning  to  mark  the  conduct  of  leading  men.  The  two 
Congregational  churches  in  Portsmouth  had  from  time 
immemorial  dwelt  side  by  side  in  the  interchange  of  the 
offices  of  Christian  fellowship,  though  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy  had  been  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
Dr  Buckminster  was  now  minister  of  the  North  Parish,  a 
distinguished  and  respected  name,  exercising  deserved  influ- 
ence over  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation.  Though 
aware  of  the  extent  in  which  Mr  Parker's  opinions  fell 
short  of  what  he  himself  regarded  as  sound  theology,  he  soon 
formed  for  him  an  affectionate  attachment,  and  united  with 
him  in  Christian  and  ministerial  offices.  They  lived  like 
father  and  son,  mutually  respecting  and  aiding  each  other. 
It  was  a  beautiful  instance  of  two  disciples  merging  their 
differences  in  their  love  for  a  common  Master  and  for  one 
another.  In  the  infirmities  which  soon  came  upon  the  de- 
clining years  of  the  elder,  the  younger  was  a  trusted  and 
confidential  companion  ;  and  in  the  perplexities  which 
attended  the  early  ministry  of  the  younger,  the  elder  was  a 
ready  counsellor  and  aid.  And  when  a  zealous  person, 
who  doubted  whether  her  new  minister  were  sufficiently 
orthodox,  inquired  of  Dr  Buckminster  whether  she  ought 
not  to  forsake  his  ministry,  he  charged  her  not  to  do  so, 
for  that  any  one  who  should  listen  aright  to  Mr  Parker, 
would  find  the  way  of  salvation. 

Dr  Buckminster  died  in  1812  ;  Mr  Parker  preached  the 
sermon  at  his  funeral ;  and  in  1815  gave  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  at  the  ordination  of  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
Israel  W.  Putnam.  The  customary  intercourse  continued 
between   the  ministers,  notwithstanding  that  the  growing 
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controversies  were  producing  and  increasing  the  ruptures 
of  ancient  fellowship  in  every  part  of  the  country,  until  the 
year  1819.  In  ihe  course  of  this  year,  Dr  Parker  joined  in 
the  ordination  of  Mr  Sparks  in  Baltimore.  This  was 
seized  upon  as  the  occasion  for  suspending  ministerial 
intercourse  with  him,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his  church 
were  treated  as  heretic  and  excommunicate.  Of  course  so 
important  a  change  in  the  religious  relations  of  two  neigh- 
boring communities,  —  from  ancient  fellowship  to  sudden 
alienation,  from  mutual  offices  of  faith  and  love,  to  anath- 
ema on  the  one  part,  and  a  sense  of  wrong  on  the  other,  — 
could  not  take  place  without  the  excitement  of  a  good  deal 
of  feeling.  Dr  Parker  did  not  affect  insensibility.  It  was 
a  serious  change  in  his  own  situation,  as  it  abridged  his  op- 
portunities of  religious  intercourse.  But  it  altogether  failed 
of  affecting  his  influence  as  a  minister,  or  of  retarding  the 
prosperity  of  his  congregation.  Though  denounced  as 
unworthy  the  countenance  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  separated  from  the  Church  universal  as  far  as  human 
power  could  separate  it,  it  yet  continued  to  advance  in 
numbers  and  repute.  Not  by  raising  the  banner  of  contro- 
versial war,  and  hurling  back  anathemas ;  but  by  carrying 
into  more  vigorous  action,  those  fundamental  truths  and 
practical  principles  which  they  had  contended  for  as  the 
common  ground  of  Christianity.  The  adherence  to  these, 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  good  works,  was  every  year  more 
and  more  blest.  Those  that  were  of  the  contrary  part, 
were  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  them  ;  and 
many  even  of  the  congregation  which  had  disowned  them, 
became  convinced  that  God  was  with  them,  and  joined 
their  fellowship  ;  so  that  it  was  pithily  said,  "  Individuals 
and  families  continue  to  migrate  from  the  North,  in  hopes  of 
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finding  a  more  congenial  climate  at  the  South."  This 
climate  they  found ;  and  there  was  evidence  that  beneath 
its  benignant  influences  souls  were  ripening  rapidly  for 
heaven. 

It  is  no  small  trial  to  the  spirit,  even  in  a  land  where 
the  church  has  no  secular  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  to 
be  stigmatized  by  a  dominant  party  as  an  enemy  to  the  Sa- 
viour, and  have  one's  name  cast  out  as  evil.  But  where 
the  trial  is  borne  with  meekness  and  faith,  it  tends  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  character,  to  confirm  the  allegiance 
to  conscience,  and  to  strengthen  attachment  to  the  holy  truth 
for  whose  sake  the  obloquy  is  endured.  Dr  Parker  bore  it 
thus,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  shared  a  blessing 
in  the  result.  One  of  his  friends  remarked  to  me,  that  he 
thought  he  had  perceived  an  evident  progress,  from  this 
time,  in  the  higher  attributes  of  his  Christian  life.  He 
seemed  to  feel  a  new  responsibility  when  he  found  him- 
self bearing  the  burden  of  a  despised  and  rejected  faith. 
He  searched  with  new  diligence  into  its  foundations,  he 
received  new  convictions  of  its  power  and  worth,  pressed 
it  more  closely  to  his  bosom,  and  exerted  himself  with 
new  watchfulness  in  its  defence.  Not,  as  I  have 
already  said,  by  contending,  but  by  seeing  to  it,  that, 
on  himself  and  on  those  committed  to  his  charge,  it 
was  permitted  to  exert  its  legitimate  influences,  and  thus 
vindicate  its  divine  power.  When  he  attributed  the  in- 
crease of  the  parish,  in  his  discourse  on  occasion  of  remov- 
ing from  the  old  meeting-house,  "  principally  to  the  liberality 
of  its  members  and  their  peaceable  spirit,"  he  uttered  what 
was  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  It  was  still  more  owing 
to  the  care  which  its  minister  took  to  maintain  that  peacea- 
ble spirit,  and  to  make  the  truth  lovely  by  its  visible  effects. 
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The  consequence  of  this  prosperity  was  the  erection  of  a 
more  spacious  place  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  in 
February,  1826.  Many  persons  at  the  time  expressed  an 
apprehension  that  the  building  was  too  large,  and  never 
could  be  filled  with  worshipers.  But  the  event  proved 
otherwise.  It  soon  appeared  that  many  souls  were  de- 
siring precisely  such  an  administration  as  was  there  offered 
them,  and  before  his  death  it  was  completely  occupied.  He 
found  himself  in  the  spiritual  charge  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  families  where  he  had  begun  with  seventy. 

We  may  advert  in  a  few  words  to  another  change  in  his 
relations,  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
In  his  early  ministry,  he  had  united  himself  to  the  Piscata- 
qua  Association  of  Ministers,  and  used  to  attend  its  pleasant 
meetings  in  company  with  Dr  Buckminster,  who  was  ob- 
served "  to  go  with  more  alacrity  and  increased  spirits  to 
the  ministers'  meetings,  ordinations,  &c.  when  his  young 
friend  could  be  his  companion  in  the  chaise.1'  It  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  that  that  Association  would 
stand  up  manfully  for  religious  liberty,  and  be  slow  to  admit 
the  exclusive  doctrines  of  the  day  ;  for  in  the  year  1790  it 
had  adopted  and  recommended  to  the  churches  the  follow- 
ing liberal  sentiment:  —  "That  the  profession  which 
churches  have  a  right  to  demand,  is  not  an  assent  to  any 
human  creed,  confession,  or  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  ; 
but  a  general  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  of 
sin,  and  hope  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  him,  expressed 
either  in  words  or  writing,  as  the  person  offering  himself 
may  choose."  But  the  enlarged  spirit  which  had  dictated 
this  expression,  seems  to  have  departed  with  the  good  men 
of  that  milder  day.  Their  successors  became  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  liberty,  and  it  was  unavoidable  that  they 
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should  so  conduct  themselves  toward  a  member  of  their 
body  whom  they  knew  to  favor  the  heresies  of  the  times,  as 
to  make  him  perceive  that  his  presence  at  their  meetings 
was  irksome  to  them  ;  and  thus,  without  venturing  on  the 
obnoxious  measure  of  a  formal  exclusion,  to  induce  him 
voluntarily  to  withdraw. 

But  while  thus  cut  off  from  the  Christian  fellowship  of 
those  of  his  own  denomination  who  fancied  themselves 
sounder  divines  than  he,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there 
were  others,  not  of  the  same  denomination  nor  consenting  to 
his  distinguishing  views,  who  yet  lived  with  him  on  terms  of 
cordial  respect  and  affection.  The  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Portsmouth  could  not  be  alienated  from  a 
good  man  by  the  cry  of  heresy  or  any  speculative  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  He  treated  Dr  Parker  as  a  brother,  and 
there  was  between  them  a  sincere  and  confiding  attachment 
which  only  death  interrupted.  During  the  severity  of  Dr 
Parker's  illness,  when  the  approach  of  the  cholera  was  ap- 
prehended at  Portsmouth,  a  united  season  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  held  by  the  congregations  of  these  two  ministers  ; 
the  services  being  conducted  by  Dr  Burroughs  at  his  own 
church  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  South  Congregational 
church  in  the  afternoon.  That  occasion  is  remembered 
with  deep  feelings  of  satisfaction.  It  is  gratifying  to  record 
this  instance  of  a  true  Christian  spirit  manifested  by  good 
men,  each  conscientiously  devoted  to  his  own  views,  but 
able  to  look  above  them  to  the  wider  fields  of  truth  and 
love. 

There  was  still  another  body  of  clerical  men,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  Congregational 
minister, — viz.  the  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers 
in  New  Hampshire.     This  from  its  very  constitution,  em- 
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bracing,  as  it  did,  all  the  Congregational  ministers  in  the 
State,  was  based  on  the  broadest  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalism ;  and  therefore  the  excluding  spirit  of  the  times 
ought  to  have  found  no  harbor  within  it.  But  it  did  not 
escape  the  general  infection.  For  several  years,  conse- 
quently, Dr  Parker  had  absented  himself  from  its  meetings, 
and  thus  was  totally  cut  off  from  all  participation  with  for-, 
mer  associates  in  the  public  fellowship  of  Christian  life. 
But  it  happened,  that  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of 
his  life  was  connected  with  this  very  body  of  ministers. 
When  his  sinking  health  revived  a  little  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  he  made  a  journey  of  recreation,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  visited  Concord.  It  was  at  the  period  of 
the  anniversary  celebrations,  and  as  he  saw  from  the  win- 
dow of  his  lodging  the  ministers  repairing  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  said  that  he 
would  step  in  once  more  and  see  what  they  were  doing. 
He  found  them  engaged  in  a  project  for  remodelling  the 
Convention,  and  excluding  from  it  the  Unitarian  members. 
He  was  struck  with  the  impropriety  of  the  scheme,  and 
its  inconsistency  with  genuine  Congregational  principles, 
and  rose  in  his  place  to  expose  it.  It  was  almost  a  voice 
from  the  dead,  and  could  hardly  have  been  more  solemn  if 
it  had  issued  from  the  sepulchre. 

But  while  the  disorders  of  the  age  deprived  him  of 
the  fellowship  of  those  with  whom  he  began  life  in  more 
tranquil  days,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  gathered 
near  him  a  number  of  ministers  with  whom  he  could  more 
fully  sympathise.  A  new  Association  was  formed  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  forbearance  and  aid. 
In  this  connexion  he  enjoyed  fully  the  communion  of  the 
saints,  and  was  himself  regarded  as  a  member,  whose  light 
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and  counsel  were  always  ready  and  always  valuable.  He 
joined  also,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  forming  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  New  Hampshire,  and  lent  to  it  the 
power  of  his  name  and  influence  by  consenting  to  be  its 
first  President.  He  was  still  as  far  as  ever  from  all  mere 
sectarianism :  but  he  saw  what  the  times  demanded,  and  he 
probably,  as  his  bodily  strength  decayed  and  another  world 
drew  near,  felt  with  increasing  force  the  worth  of  those 
great  principles  on  which  his  own  trust  and  consolation 
rested. 

Less  of  a  sectarian  no  man  could  be,  and  yet  no  man 
was  more  decidedly  attached  to  the  opinions  which  he  had 
embraced.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  great  pecu- 
liarity of  sentiment  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
great  body  of  Unitarians  ;  though  in  a  community  whose 
members  are  so  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  make 
so  little  account  of  minor  differences  of  faith,  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  on  this  point  with  certainty.  To  their  leading  and 
favorite  principles,  he  was  an  independent  practical  adher- 
ent ;  —  he  allowed  perfect  liberty  of  judgment  and  profession 
to  all,  and  was  willing  to  join  all  of  any  name  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  good  cause.  He  cared  for  the  prevalence  of  no 
doctrine,  if  it  did  not  make  men  better  Christians.  His  own 
words  are  these :  "  Believing  as  I  do,  that  religion  is  de- 
signed to  make  men  good,  I  can  rejoice  in  the  success  of  no 
party  any  further  than  its  success  is  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  piety.  Wherever  I  see  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
cherished  and  extended,  I  will  rejoice,  whatever  sect  may 
be  employed  in  the  work  of  doing  good."  Perfectly  agree- 
able to  this  are  certain  principles,  which  he  says  he  had 
prescribed  to  himself:  "  To  unite  with  good  men  in  doing 
good.  —  to  endeavor  to  weaken  no  man's  influence  who, 
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appeared  to  be  laboring  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  —  not  to 
multiply  occasions  of  strife  between  Christians  of  different 
views,  —  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cherish  kind  affections 
among  Christians,  —  to  defend  his  character  when  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  cover  it  with  suspicion,  and  this, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  his  usefulness  in  the  world.'*' 

While  he  thus  jealously  watched  for  liberty  and  charity, 
his  favorite  and  engrossing  views  were  the  practical  views 
of  religion.  These,  as  was  hinted  when  I  spoke  of  his 
preaching,  were  severe,  solemn  and  strict,  grounded  on 
uncompromising  views  of  the  divine  law,  and  on  the  gospel 
as  a  provision  for  sinners.  His  thoughts  and  representa- 
tions of  religion  took  their  tone  from  this  idea  ;  and  he  had 
serious  apprehensions  of  evil  from  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  times  to  a  lax  and  lenient  administration 
of  truth,  —  intellectual,  refined,  graceful,  tasteful  and  rhe- 
torical, but  not  profound,  earnest,  spiritual.  The  controver- 
sies and  divisions  of  the  day  on  the  one  hand,  aided  by  the 
increasing  refinement  of  society  on  the  other,  seemed  to 
him  tending  to  this  melancholy  result,  —  to  deprive  the 
gospel  of  its  nerve,  and  make  preaching  a  holiday  enter- 
tainment. "  I  cannot  but  entertain  fears,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  public  taste  in  our  parishes  is  becoming  too  fastidious, 
too  fond  of  mere  novelties  ;  of  amusement  in  listening  to 
preaching,  rather  than  improvement.  If  it  be  so,  our 
churches  will  decay,  and  the  situation  of  clergymen  become 
more  and  more  deplorable.  There  can  be  no  situation 
more  humiliating,  than  that  of  a  minister  who  feels  obliged 
to  cater  for  a  fastidious  taste,  who  perceives  that  his  stand- 
ing with  his  people  is  made  to  depend  upon  amusing  their 
fancy,  not  upon  honest  endeavors  to  save  their  souls." 

In  another  passage  he  uttered  forebodings  on  this  sub- 
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ject  which  have  since  begun  to  be  extensively  verified. 
"  These  are  bad  times  for  ministers.  The  whole  moral 
atmosphere  is  in  an  unnatural  state  of  commotion ;  the 
public  taste  is  becoming  more  and  more  diseased.  The 
time  will  come  when  brighter  hopes  will  open  on  the 
church.  I  may  not  live  to  see  them,  but  I  will  enjoy  them 
in  anticipation.  In  the  mean  time,  ministers  must  feel  and 
suffer  the  agitations  which  are  going  on,  and  which  they 
have  had  a  great  hand  in  producing.  They  must  labor,  be 
reviled,  be  tossed  from  place  to  place,  not  knowing  where 
they  shall  lay  their  heads,  —  if  peradventure  they  can  keep 
them  sufficiently  composed  to  lay  them  for  temporary  re- 
pose any  where.  But  great  results  are  to  be  the  fruit  of 
severe  labors  and  trials.  We  have  no  right  either  to  com- 
plain or  to  despond.     Duty  is  ours  ;  events  are  God's." 

He  had  great  faith  in  the  power  as  well  as  in  the  truth  of 
his  religious  views.  He  was  sure,  as  he  well  might  be 
from  his  own  experience,  that  they  contain  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  he  did 
not  conceal  his  anxiety  lest  the  causes  which  have  been 
just  referred  to,  and  others  of  a  less  definable  character, 
should  cause  a  want  of  simplicity  and  earnestness  in 
preaching  them.  Upon  this  point  he  was  accustomed  to 
express  himself  strongly.  "  No  sect  can  preserve  its  hold 
upon  the  public,  which  does  not  bring  religion  to  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  connect  itself  strongly  with  their  affections. 
No  permanent  bond  of  union  can  be  formed  between  a 
people  and  a  minister,  unless  it  be  strengthened  by  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  minister  either  does  them  good, 
or  earnestly  labors  for  their  good,  as  moral,  religious, 
accountable,  and  immortal  beings."  He  rejoiced  heartily 
in   all   the    measures  that  were  taken  for  increasing  the 
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means  of  theological  education.  "  We  are  in  extreme 
want,"  he  says,  when  writing  on  the  subject,  "  of  exertions 
to  raise  up  rational  preachers  of  the  gospel."  Ordinary, 
ill-appointed,  half-educated  men,  he  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  cause  of  truth,  —  feeling,  as  he 
once  expressed  himself  in  relation  to  a  place  in  which  he 
was  interested,  "If  there  must  be  a  dunce  or  a  drone 
at  ***,  I  prefer  that  he  should  be  on  the  other  side." 
When  he  saw  in  a  minister,  anything  of  the  petit-maitre 
and  the  selfish,  he  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  still 
greater  impatience.  Not  Cowper  himself  could  exhibit 
a  stronger  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  such  a  charac- 
ter. If  one  had  appeared  to  enter  the  ministry  for 
the  sake  of  its  worldly  respectability  and  ease,  if  he  were 
mainly  anxious  to  secure  a  reputation,  if  he  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  turning  sentences  and  contriving  prettinesses, 
instead  of  dealing  with  plain  and  strong  truths,  he  did  not 
disguise  how  much  he  was  annoyed.  He  would  urge  the 
young  men  who  occasionally  preached  for  him,  to  discard 
all  thought  of  what  would  be  said  of  them,  and  all  sensi- 
tive anxiety  about  the  merit  of  their  discourses.  Why  do 
you  not  write  a  sermon,  he  would  sometimes  ask,  as  you 
write  a  letter  ?  —  throw  out  your  soul  freely  and  warmly, 
without  thinking  of  anything  else.  "  We  must  diminish 
our  pride,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  or  rather,  we  must  make 
our  duty  our  rule,  and  obey  its  commands.  Then  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  doing  as  well  as  we  can,  without  bringing 
ourselves  into  comparison  with  others." 

His  own  practice  in  this  respect  was  in  accordance  with 
his  principles.  I  have  brought  my  mind,  he  used  to  say, 
to  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  best  I  can.  He  studied  to 
find  his  reward  in  this,  and  to  repress  all  feverish  solicitude 
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about  consequences  and  reputation.  He  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  receive  commendation  of  his  preaching,  and  he 
thought  it  of  ill  effect  to  hearers  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
giving  it.  One  said  to  him,  that  a  recent  sermon  was  very 
good,  and  he  trusted  had  done  him  good.  It  is  of  no 
consequence,  he  replied,  that  I  should  know  you  think  it 
was  a  good  one,  and  not  at  all  worth  while  for  you  to 
express  a  hope  that  it  will  do  you  good.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  waste  your  feelings  on  expressions  of  this 
sort,  but  go  quietly  home  and  take  care  that  it  shall  ac- 
tually do  you  good. 

In  1815,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Pickering,  daughter  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  with  one  son, 
survives  him.  Their  only  other  child  died  in  early  infancy. 
His  habits  and  tastes  fitted  him  peculiarly  to  enjoy  and 
adorn  domestic  life.  The  strength  of  his  affections,  and 
his  love  of  simple  pleasures,  imparted  a  zest  to  the  tranquil 
delights  of  home,  and  being  himself  always  cheerful  and 
happy,  he  cast  a  perpetual  sunshine  upon  all  within  his 
dwelling.  Having  but  one  child,  he  enlarged  his  circle 
of  love  and  usefulness  by  extending  a  father's  care  to  two 
children  of  his  wife's  sister,  whom  he  reared  as  his  own. 
In  education  he  acted  on  the  principle,  that  every  one 
should  be  thrown  upon  his  resources  as  much  as  possible, 
and  made  to  depend  on  his  own  strength.  Young  persons 
should  not  be  spared,  but  made  to  toil  hard  ;  one  cannot 
learn  to  lay  a  stone  wall,  he  would  say,  by  piling  up 
feathers.  Not  that  he  would  refuse  any  reasonable  aid  ; 
and  it  may  be  serviceable  to  others  to  mention  a  method, 
which  he  occasionally  adopted,  of  giving  useful  advice 
and  suggestions  respecting  temper  and  conduct ;  namely, 
by  writing  on  a  bit  of  paper  some  maxim  or  precept  or 
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moral  remark,  and  laying  it  silently  where  it  might  be  found 
by  the  person  whom  he  desired  to  influence. 

The  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Bowdoin  College  in  the  year  1820.  He  delivered 
the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  University,  in  1824. 

About  the  year  1821,  he  began  to  be  sensible  to  a 
difficulty  in  the  upper  part  of  his  nostrils,  which  troubled 
his  breathing  and  gave  a  little  impediment  to  his  speech. 
For  some  time  it  was  but  a  slight  inconvenience  ;  but  it 
gradually  increased  till  it  became  the  occasion  of  severe 
suffering,  and  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  his  power  of  pub- 
lic speaking.  He  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  to  the  in- 
struments of  the  surgeon,  and  undergo  the  painful  process 
of  having  the  polypus,  which  had  grown  up  in  that  tender 
region,  forcibly  torn  away.  The  annoyance  was  removed 
only  to  grow  again,  and  it  became  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  again,  and  again  ;  until  at  length  it  was  frequent- 
ly a  part  of  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  to  "  resort  to  the 
tormentors,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  violently  to  clear  out 
"  his  offending  member."  Unwilling  to  trouble  another 
with  so  disagreeable  a  task,  he  learned  to  ply  the  instruments 
with  his  own  hand  ;  he  kept  them  by  him  in  his  study,  and 
inflicted  on  himself  the  bloody  torture  whenever  the  progress 
of  the  disease  called  for  it.  Of  course  his  general  health 
was  affected  by  sympathy  with  this  local  disorder. 

He  was  early  aware  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
disease.  He  looked,  however,  to  its  effect  rather  on  his 
power  of  usefulness,  than  on  the  duration  of  his  life.  In 
August,  1829,  he  says  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  friend, 
"  I  have  indeed  felt  at  times  oppressed  by  the  calamity 
which  I  ani  called  to  endure.  I  have  found  it  to  be  afflic- 
tive, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  pains,  which  it 
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has  occasioned  me,  as  on  account  of  the  paralytic  influence 
which  it  has  exerted  over  all  my  faculties,  oppressing  me 
with  the  consciousness  that  I  am  poorly  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  responsible  station,  —  one  in  which  much  good 
might  be  done.  But  my  people  are  kind  and  charitable 
toward  me,  and  I  bless  God  for  it ;  but  I  cannot  but  feel  at 
times  as  if  I  ought  to  give  place  to  a  more  efficient  man. 
My  duty  in  this  thing  is  not  quite  plain  to  me  ;  and  this  is 
oppressive  ;  yet  I  feel  no  disposition  to  complain,  and  I  hope 
that  I  do  what  I  can  to  be  useful."  And  then,  after  re- 
marking that  he  has  that  day  gained  relief  "  by  submitting 
to  have  his  offending  member  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  surgeons,"  he  adds,  —  "  Health  I  do  not  expect ;  com- 
fortable existence  I  may,  I  trust,  hope  for,  without  either 
guilt  or  presumption." 

In  June  of  the  next  year,  1830,  he  left  home  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  visited  the  springs  at  Saratoga. 
He  did  not  much  enjoy  travelling,  and  was  ill  at  ease  in 
places  of  public  resort.  ';  I  try  all  I  can,"  he  says,  "  to 
think  it  good  for  me  to  be  here  ;  but  I  have  often  enjoyed 
more  pleasure  in  visiting  a  poor  widow  for  half  an  hour, 
than  I  have  received  from  all  the  novelties  here.  I  do  not 
intend,"  he  adds,  "  to  visit  every  battle  ground  in  my  way. 
I  hope  to  have  my  attention  awake  to  whatever  expresses 
the  goodness  or  the  grandeur  of  God  ;  the  marring  and 
polluting  of  his  works  by  human  passions  and  strife,  I  can- 
not be  anxious  to  note." 

During  this  excursion  he  made  a  brief  visit  at  Worcester, 
where  he  had  resided  during  the  period  of  his  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  The  changes  which  nearly  thirty  years 
had  made,  affected  him.  "  I  notice  some,"  he  says,  "  who 
were  kind   to  me  when  I  commenced    my   active   life,  and 
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their  dispositions  are  unchanged.  Many,  indeed,  are  gone 
beyond  my  ken,  and  I  have  passed  my  boyish  days;  but 
yet  I  see  in  the  richness  of  nature's  scenes,  in  the  coming 
forward  of  new  actors,  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
aspect  of  things,  and  the  appearance  of  happiness,  that, 
though  change  is  going  on,  God  is  not  ceasing  to  be  good, 
and  that  I  have  abundant  cause  to  trust  in  him  and  to  re- 
joice in  him." 

He  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  journey.  "My 
health,  I  think,  is  no  better.  Had  I  not  been  heretofore 
mistaken  in  my  prophecies,  I  should  think  that  this  disease 
would  soon  terminate  my  labors  as  a  minister.  This  is  the 
care  of  God,  and  with  him  I  cheerfully  leave  it."  His 
life  had  now  become  one  long  disease.  At  times  he  enjoy- 
ed comparative  relief,  maintained  at  all  times  his  cheerful 
appearance  and  manner,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  But  he  perceived  himself  to  be  a  broken  and  de- 
caying man.  "  I  hope  I  do  not  complain  of  my  trial,"  he 
writes  in  March,  1831,  "though  I  am  often  painfully  re- 
minded, that  I  occupy  a  place  which  ought  to  be  filled  by 
an  active,  vigorous  mind,  not  by  one  that  is  drowsy  and 
paralytic  ;  but  I  trust  in  God  that  I  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  hang  heavily  upon  my  friends,  or  to  injure  a  good 
cause ;  that  I  shall  know  my  duties,  and  have  grace  to  per- 
form them." 

In  the  succeeding  October  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  For  myself,  though  I  am  never  accustomed  to  think 
that  all  things  are  against  me,  the  few  months  past  have 
not  been  to  me  without  a  due  portion  of  trials.  My  health 
has  not  been  good,  often  wretched  ;  yet  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  pass,  though  heavily,  through  my  accustomed 
routine  of  duty.     I  have  never  been  so  sensible  of  the  op- 
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pressiveness  of  duty  ;  and  many  a  time  I  have  sighed  to  be 
relieved  of  all  public  responsibilities,  and  to  find  in  some 
retired  spot  a  place  where  with  books,  rural  occupations, 
and  such  friends  as  might  feel  interested  in  my  welfare,  1 
might  pass  quietly   my  destined  period  here.     But  such  a 
spot  is  not  within  my  reach,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  best 
that  it  should  be  so.     I  am  blest  with  a  most  affectionate 
people,  who  seem  not  yet  wearied  with  me.     They  might 
be  greatly  improved,  but  to  me  they  seem  to  constitute  one 
of  the  best  of  parishes.     They  are  fast  falling  away  from 
me  ;  but  as  they  sink  into  the  grave  they  increase  my  con- 
fidence in  the  religion  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  preach, 
and  connect  my  affections  more  strongly  with  God  and  the 
future.     Among  those,  who  yet  stand   around  me,   I  am 
rejoiced  to  notice  a  grateful  attention  to  the  one  thing  need- 
ful.    In  no  year  of  my  ministry  have  so  many  been  added 
to  the  church  as  during  the  present ;  yet  there  is  no  fever- 
ish state  of  feeling,  all  is  calm  and  considerate.     At  present 
my  health  is  better  than  usual,  and  I  have  the  prospect  of 
passing  a  comfortable  winter.     You  will  say  I  ought  to  be 
happy,  and  so  I  trust  I  am." 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  his  disorder  took  a  new  turn,  ex- 
tending itself  to  the  lungs  and  threatening  serious  disease 
in  that  organ.  He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  preaching, 
and  in  August  he  visited  the  Isle  of  Shoals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air  and  retirement.  Secluded  and  barren  as  was  this  re- 
treat, he  found  it  not  destitute  of  hints  for  devout  thought. 
"The  islands  are  indeed  desolate,"  he  writes,  "but  even 
here  God  is  not  leaving  himself  without  witnesses  of  his 
goodness.  *  *  He  who  is  spreading  so  widely  his  good- 
ness, is  appointing  my  trial ;  it  must  therefore  be  for  good." 
The  thought  of  the    kindness  of  his  friends  mingled  with 
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his  sense  of  the   goodness   of  God   while   lie   mused   and 
prayed  in  that  lonely  retirement,  and  strongly  affected  him. 
"  The  recollection  of  the  many  and  persevering  kindnesses 
of  my    friends,   though  it  is  precious  to  me,  often  entirely 
overcomes   me."     And   again,   in    another   letter ;    "  My 
friends  have  been  abundant  in  their  kindness,  and  among 
them  you  are   entitled  to  more  thanks  than  I  can  express  ; 
thanks,  not  merely  for  the  wishes  expressed  for  my  per- 
sonal welfare,   during  a   season  of  trials,   but    for   years 
of  most  exemplary    assistance  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
interests  of  my  people,  which  are  far  more  dear  to  me  than 
the  poor  remnants  of  a  life  which  at  furthest  must  soon 
close.     I  beg  you  to  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  all 
my  friends,  and  to  assure  them  that  I  am  not  insensible  to 
their  kindness.     While  I  think  of  their  goodness  to  me, 
I  cannot  but  carry  up  my    thoughts  to  the   Inspirer  of  all 
goodness.     He  has  been  very  merciful  to  me  ;  and  I  cannot 
be  too  thankful  that  he  has  preserved  my  mind  from  gloomy 
distrust,   and  kept  cheerful  images  before  it.     I  cheerfully 
commit  all  to  him  ;  myself,  my  dear  friends,  all,  I  commit 
to  him." 

After  returning  from  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  he  visited  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  distinguished  physicians 
of  that  city,  and  returned  home  somewhat  encouraged  re- 
specting the  prospect  of  continued  life.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  following  strain.  "  The 
prospect  that  my  disease  will  soon  come  to  a  fatal  issue,  I 
do  not  consider  so  certain  as  I  once  did.  It  seems  to  me 
more  probable,  that  I  may  be  called  to  pass  years  of  infir- 
mity and  uselessness  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  anticipa- 
tion is  far  more  painful  to  me  than  that  of  a  speedy  death. 
But  I  will  not  distrust  that  merciful  Being  who  has  hitherto 
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sustained  me,  nor  the  consolations  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 
In  my  sickness  I  have  been  wonderfully  supported ;  my 
mind  has  been  preserved  in  great  serenity,  and  my  religious 
trust  has  not  been  for  a  moment  shaken.  Though  there  is 
at  times  a  degree  of  fearfulness,  when  I  look  forward  to  the 
future  trials  which  may  await  me,  yet  I  am  not  cast  down 
in  the  anticipation  of  them,  but  stay  myself  on  the  pro- 
mises of  God  and  submit  myself  to  his  disposal.  All  will 
be  well  I  doubt  not." 

At  this  time,  many  of  his  friends  were  urgent  that  he 
should  try  the  effect  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  winter's  residence  in 
Cuba.  But  he  said,  "  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  leave  home  ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  un- 
reasonable and  obstinate,  I  shall  remain  among  my  friends." 
He  accordingly  passed  the  season  in  Portsmouth,  but  in 
such  a  state  of  weakness  that  in  March  he  writes,  "  I  have 
been  into  the  street  but  twice  since  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  only  to  take  a  short  ride."  In  May  he 
speaks  of  his  health  as  "  surprisingly  and  unexpectedly  im- 
proved ;"  and  for  a  few  Sundays  he  was  able  to  preach  ;  but 
it  was  a  transient  revival.  The  summer  passed  away  and  he 
gained  nothing;  and  in  September  he  writes,  "It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  not  long  to  remain  here  ;  and  I  have  a  per- 
fect confidence  that  I  shall  not  be  deserted  ;  that  all  things 
will  be  well."     This  was  the  last  letter  which  he  wrote. 

It  was  now  for  many  months  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
discharge  any  public  duty,  excepting  a  few  days  in  the 
spring,  and  that  others  had  taken  his  place  in  the  pulpit. 
To  live  useless  had  always  been  his  dread  ;  a  burden  to  his 
friends  and  parish  he  had  always  resolved  not  to  be.  Du- 
ring therefore  this  long  trial  of  languor  and  helplessness,  his 
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feelings  had  been  exercised  with  no  light  struggle  on  the 
question  whether  he  ought  not  to  resign  his  ministry, 
and  relieve  his  flock  from  the  burden  of  his  support. 
He  felt  that  they  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  two 
ministers,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  obtaining  a  pastor  with  the  health  and  efficiency 
which  he  had  lost.  The  parish,  on  the  other  hand, 
clinging  to  him  with  devoted  gratitude  and  respect,  could 
not  think  of  a  separation  so  long  as  his  life  should  remain. 
They  were  anxious  to  give  him  every  indulgence  in  their 
power,  and  to  make  that  provision  which  should  set 
his  mind  at  ease.  With  this  view  they  determined  to 
provide  a  colleague  who  might  divide  with  him  the  labors 
of  the  ministry ;  and  having  been  so  happy  as  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  the  twentyfourth 
day  of  October  was  appointed  for  his  ordination.  But  the 
days  of  the  sufferer  were  numbered,  and  in  vain  did  grati- 
tude, friendship  and  piety  prepare  this  alleviation  for  his 
cares.  He  lived  to  see  the  day  which  gave  him  a  colleague  ; 
he  saw  the  people  that  he  loved,  united  under  the  charge  of 
one  whom  they  could  trust ;  but  as  if  the  heart,  which  for 
twentyfive  years  had  beat  only  in  their  service,  could  beat 
no  longer  when  that  service  was  thought  to  be  no  longer 
needed,  he  rapidly  declined  from  this  time;  a  new  disease 
set  in,  and  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew  nigh. 

For  many  days  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  affec- 
tion from  which  he  suffered,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his 
constitution  would  rally  again  as  it  had  done  before.  But 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  November  sixth,  he  inti- 
mated to  his  physician  that  he  felt  his  end  approaching, 
and  every  hour  rendered  it  more  evident.  In  the  midst  of 
great  suffering,  so  great  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  "  intense 
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agony,"  he  made  the  few  necessary  arrangements  of  his 
worldly  affairs,  and  continued  from  this  time,  without  relief 
from  bodily  distress,  but  in  great  quietness  and  even  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit,  until  two  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  when 
he  ceased  to  breathe. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  much  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  borne  the  long  trial  of  his  disease,  and  of  the 
state  and  expression  of  his  mind  in  the  near  approach  of 
death.  It  was  all  worthy  of  the  religion  which  he  had 
preached,  and  a  testimony  to  its  power.  It  was  all,  at  the 
same  time,  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  character ; 
so  that  the  same  traits  displayed  themselves  during  debility 
and  suffering,  which  had  marked  him  in  health  and  action. 
What  was  observed  of  him  by  a  friend  who  was  with  him 
during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  was  true  of  his  whole 
illness  :  "  all  was  natural,  all  was  himself,  his  every-day  self, 
yet  there  was  a  dignity  and  solemnity  which  was  felt,  if  it 
was  not  seen  by  the  common  eye."  This  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  always  governed 
him.  He  once  said,  when  asked  what  he  should  do,  if  he 
were  certain  of  dying  in  three  or  four  days, —  "  Just  what 
I  am  doing  now  and  intend  to  do  tomorrow."  And  it  was 
remarked  by  a  friend,  who  saw  him  much  during  the  days 
when  he  was  actually  waiting  for  death,  that  he  was  still 
doing  the  ordinary  duty  of  every  hour  as  it  arrived,  and 
interesting  himself  in  the  immediate  gratification  of  his 
friends,  as  he  would  have  done  if  sure  of  a  long  life.  But 
of  formal  declarations  respecting  his  state  of  mind  and 
feelings,  he  had  as  little  now  as  when  in  health.  What 
he  said  was  incidental,  "  so  that  it  is  only  by  retracing 
general  conversations,  that  anything  can  be  recalled."  His 
soul  betraved  itself  in   the  demeanor   rather    than   by  the 
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lips.  When,  however,  some  of  his  friends,  with  the  desire, 
so  natural  to  us,  to  learn  from  one's  own  testimony  what  is 
passing  within,  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  answered 
them  with  his  own  frankness.  About  a  week  before  his 
death,  when  several  were  sitting  by  him,  one  of  them  asked 
him  whether  he  experienced  the  power  of  his  faith  as  he 
had  expected  to  do.  He  answered  with  emphasis,  "  I  trust 
that  I  do."  And  in  further  conversation,  though  speaking 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  expressed  the  undisturbed 
serenity  of  mind  which  he  enjoyed  and  the  confidence  of 
his  religious  hope ;  adding,  that  if  it  were  ever  clouded  for 
a  moment,  he  had  but  to  remind  himself  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  all  was  bright  again.  He  often  said  to  one  of 
his  friends,  I  have  never  felt  myself  forsaken  for  a  moment, 
and  I  have  no  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  supported  to  the  last. 
Any  attempt  to  give  him  support  by  words  of  commendation 
he  could  ill  bear.  It  was  natural  that  his  friends,  in  their 
desire  to  express  what  they  felt  toward  him  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much,  should  sometimes  use  strong  language.  He 
listened  to  it  very  impatiently,  saying,  Do  not  call  me  good, 
I  know  my  imperfections  as  no  one  else  can.  When  it 
was  replied,  that  he  ought  not  to  depreciate  himself,  he 
answered,  that  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  do  that ;  that 
he  had  the  comfort  of  believing  he  had  done  some  good  ; 
he  thanked  God  for  it ;  and  desired  that  the  glory  might 
be  given  to  Him.  With  the  same  mixture  of  honesty  and 
humility,  he  replied  to  the  remark,  that  he  had  always 
endeavored  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  around  him, 
"  So  far  as  I  have  had  distinct  purposes,  it  may  be  so." 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endured  his  suf- 
ferings, may  be  derived  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter. 
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"  I  have  often  been  with  Dr  Parker  when  he  was  suffering 
the  severest  distress  —  and  though  it  was  almost  beyond 
endurance  even  to  be  with  him,  and  witness  his  distress,  he 
nevertheless  remained  as  calm  and  cheerful  as  though  noth- 
ing whatever  was  the  matter.  If  anything  was  said,  he 
would  always,  even  while  coughing  so  that  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  his  lungs  must  be  torn  in  pieces,  endeavor  to  put  in  a 
remark,  though  it  might  be  only  a  word  between  each 
breath  ;  and  when  too  much  exhausted  for  utterance,  he 
would  still  turn  upon  you  with  a  most  sweet  smile. 

"  I  never  saw  him  cast  down  but  once  — and  that  was  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  year,  a  day  which  had  always  been  one 
of  unusual  interest  to  him,  on  account  of  the  review  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  make  on  that  day  of  the 
concerns  of  the  church  and  parish  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  appealing  forcibly  to 
the  consciences  of  his  people,  and  producing  a  religious  im- 
pression. It  was  the  first  time  since  his  settlement,  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  people 
on  this  occasion,  and  he  felt  it  very  sensibly.  I  went  in  to 
see  him  after  the  afternoon  service,  and  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  sadness  on  his  countenance.  I  had  been 
often  before  urging  him  to  allow  his  friends  to  sit  up  with 
him  at  night  —  and  I  introduced  the  subject  again.  After 
I  had  pressed  the  matter  considerably,  setting  aside  all  his 
objections,  he  at  last  came  out  with  what  I  doubt  not 
was  that  which  weighed  most  deeply  on  his  mind  — '  He 
did  not  think  it  right  to  make  other  people  suffer  on  his 
account.'  '  Why,  sir,'  said  I,  '  your  people  would  rejoice 
to  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  you  ;  and  if 
you  will  only  give  the  word,  I  venture  to  say  there  are  fifty 
who  stand  ready  to  offer  tonight.'     His  heart  was  already 
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full ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  people's  love  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  leaned  his  face  on  his  hand  and 
wept.  —  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  running  out  to  this 
length  —  but  it  is  a  subject  on  which  those  who  have  seen 
much  of  Dr  Parker  are  not  apt  to  say  only  a  word  or  two."* 
In  this  manner  did  he  pass  through  his  wearisome  dis- 
ease, and  thus  in  faith  and  patience  did  he  meet  the  hour 
of  dissolution.  He  had  lived  as  a  Christian  should  live, 
and  he  died  as  a  Christian  should  die.  Devout  men  at- 
tended him  to  his  burial  and  made  great  lamentation  over 
him.  His  body  lies  in  that  retired  and  beautiful  spot, 
which  he  had  lately  done  much  to  cause  to  be  consecrated 
as  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  thither  many  have  gone  to 
ponder  and  weep,  while  they  rejoiced  in  the  lofty  trust  and 
glad  faith,  which  assured  them  that  his  spirit  was  among 
the  blessed.  A  durable  monument  of  stone  has  been 
erected  to  tell  the  place  where  his  dust  reposes ;  but  a  bet- 
ter memorial  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  which  contains 
the  records  of  his  teaching.  Better  than  epitaph  or  eulogy 
it  will  describe  him  to  those  who  knew  him  not,  and  will 
restore  him  to  the  memory  and  heart  of  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him. 


*  Other  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  Address  to  the  pupils  of  the  South 
Parish  Sunday  School  the  Sabbath  after  his  interment ;  and  in  the  Memoirs 
of  his  life  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  March,  1834,  and  in  the 
Collections  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  volume  iv. — It  will 
be  observed  that  in  no  instances  have  I  enclosed  in  quotation  marks  the 
language  attributed  to  Dr  Parker,  excepting  I  was  sure  of  the  very 
words.     Most  of  the  citations  are  from  his  letters. 
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August  6,  1817. 

When  you  were  a  member  of  my  parish,  it  was  my 
consolation,  when  reflecting,  that  my  personal  exertions  as 
a  preacher,  could  do  you  little  good,  that  you  were  capable 
of  instructing  yourself,  and  that  your  future  happiness  was 
not  suspended  upon  my  feeble  exertions.  In  this  reflection 
I  always  rejoice,  when  I  consider,  that  I  am  called  to  be 
the  instructor  of  many  who  are  capable  of  teaching  me. 
Indeed  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  when,  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Sabbath,  the  intellect  and  imagination  were 
constantly  obliged  to  exert  all  their  power,  and  were  always 
gratified,  improvement  in  piety  was  not  so  certain,  as 
when  the  mind  and  heart  by  a  humbler  effort  of  the 
preacher,  were  employed  in  personal  inspection  and  appli- 
cation. In  the  one  case,  there  cannot  easily  be  made  an 
impression,  which  will  not  be  good  ;  in  the  other,  we  may 
feel  a  great  interest  in  public  worship,  and  even  imagine 
that  religion  claims  our  hearts,  when  we  in  fact  attend 
upon  the  services  of  the  preacher  with  the  same  kind  of 
interest  that  we  do  upon  exhibitions  of  eloquence  or  any 
other  subject.  These  observations,  I  make  not  as  an 
apology  for  my  own  sluggishness,  or  that  of  any  other  man  ; 
but  to  remind  myself,  that  I  am  not  of  that  vast  impor- 
tance which  I  might  imagine,  and  you,  that  improvement 
in  piety  depends  more,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  upon 
our  own  personal  effort  than  upon  the  labors  of  others. 
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December  8,  1819. 

*  *  *  I  am  fully  aware,  that  I  and  all  my  endeavors 
to  serve,  as  I  think,  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  my 
fellow  men,  are  regarded  by  many  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  utter  aversion.  I  hope  that  those  who  freely  censure, 
have  more  to  recommend  them  to  God,  and  powers  better 
prepared  for  usefulness,  than  I  can  claim.  But  I  cannot 
but  fear,  that  the  great  principle,  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize every  Christian,  as  it  does  the  religion  of  Jesus,  is  too 
little  understood,  and  its  practical  influence  too  feebly  felt 
by  most  Christians.  General  censure  of  any  of  the  various 
sects,  into  which  the  church  is  divided,  I  am  persuaded 
must  be  unjust  as  well  as  uncandid  ;  for  it  will  fall  upon 
some,  whom  Christ  has  received,  and  whom  he  is  honoring 
as  instruments  of  usefulness. 

I  am  very  far  from  believing  that  every  religious  theory 
is  equally  operative  in  producing  the  fruits  of  holiness,  or 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  what  religious  senti- 
ments we  may  adopt.  But  it  is  not  for  man  to  decide 
what  degree  of  error  is  consistent  with  a  sanctifying  faith, 
and  at  what  particular  point  the  mixture  of  error  with  truth 
will  destroy  the  influence  of  the  latter  and  render  the  faith 
entirely  useless.  We  have  a  vastly  more  important  concern 
to  occupy  our  attention.  It  ought  to  be  our  humble 
endeavor  to  avoid  all  error,  and  to  search  for  the  truth,  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  Even  with  our  best  efforts,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  expect  that  our  creed  will  in  every  respect  be 
perfectly  faultless.  Perfect  views  on  all  religious  subjects 
are  reserved  for  that  world,  where  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
While  here,  we  must  be  contented  upon  many  subjects,  to 
which  curiosity  may  direct  our  thoughts,  to  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.  The  imperfection  of  our  views  may  have  a 
very  important  influence  upon  our  moral  discipline.  It 
will  serve,  if  regarded  at  it  ought  to  be,  to  produce  watch- 
fulness, humility  and  candor.  But,  blessed  be  God,  the 
most  important  practical  truths  are  revealed  with  great  plain- 
ness.    I  believe,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction,  that  those 
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truths,  which  would  come  to  a  man's  mind  with  the  most 
powerful  and  benevolent  influence,  when  lying  upon  the 
bed  of  death,  with  no  one  about  him  to  remind  him  of 
the  party  contentions  which  exist  in  the  church,  are  much 
more  generally  believed  by  all  serious  Christians,  than  many 
are  inclined  to  suppose.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  subjects  which  produce  the  greatest  violence  of  passion, 
are  rather  subjects  of  philosophical  speculation,  than  those, 
on  which  revelation  is  designed  to  enforce  an  authoritative 
decision.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  last  remark, 
I  feel  no  doubt,  but  that  that  faith,  whatever  may  be  its 
speculative  imperfections,  which  reconciles  us  to  God,  and 
infuses  into  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  is  a  saving 
faith,  and  that  no  other  faith  will  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
world,  acceptably  to  honor  our  Master,  to  enjoy  the  service 
to  which  he  calls  us,  or  give  us  peace  in  a  dying  hour. 

But  why  should  I  write  in  this  way  ?  When  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  ministering  to  you,  I  ever  endeavored  to  be  a 
helper  of  your  joy,  not  a  lord  over  your  faith.  For  myself 
I  feel  a  solemn  responsibility  in  my  inquiries  for  the  truth, 
and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  such,  I  inculcate,  I  hope 
with  seriousness.  But  I  wish  every  individual  to  feel  his 
personal  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Each  one  must 
answer  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
may  be  the  opinion  of  my  fellow  Christians  respecting  me 
or  those  with  whose  religious  speculations  I  most  nearly 
agree,  is  not  of  very  great  importance.  It  is,  I  trust,  my 
first  wish  and  highest  aim  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  God, 
and  I  feel  truly  thankful,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  a  duty 
to  censure  those  severely,  who  think  they  do  God  service 
by  denying  to  me  the  name  of  Christian.  I  thank  God, 
that  the  people,  among  whom  my  lot  is  cast,  view  my 
humble  services  with  kindness,  and  I  pray,  that  I  may  be 
useful  to  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you, 
when  you  were  in  town.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  mv  memory   cherishes   with  pleasure,  that  connect 
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themselves  very  closely  with  the  best  affections  of  my  heart. 
The  scenes  through  which  I  have  passed  in  your  family,  I 
can  never  recollect  without  strong  emotions.  Your  expres- 
sions of  affectionate  remembrance  bring  them  to  my  mind 
with  all  their  power ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  read 
your  first  letter  many  times,  that  tears  ceased  to  fall  fast 
upon  the  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  it  contains.  In- 
deed, expressions  of  gratitude,  which  arise  from  the  impres- 
sions that  I  have  ever  been  instrumental  of  contributing 
anything  to  the  everlasting  interests  of  a  human  soul 
overwhelmed  me.  But  upon  a  subject  so  solemn  I  can 
express  my  feelings  to  God  alone. 

I  know  your  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  your  interest 
in  religion.  If  latterly  I  have  indulged  any  fears  for  your 
religious  character,  they  have  arisen  from  an  apprehension, 
that  you  were  in  danger  of  cherishing  views  so  gloomy  and 
desponding,  as  to  diminish  the  usefulness  of  your  example 
as  well  as  your  personal  efforts  and  happiness.  But  God  is 
giving  you  abundant  proof  of  his  fatherly  kindness,  and  the 
influence  of  Jesus,  unless  counteracted  by  unworthy  views 
is  at  once  purifying  and  cheerful.  You,  I  trust,  can  say  that 
he  is  precious  to  your  soul,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  think 
any  path  gloomy,  which  directs  your  footsteps  toward  hea- 
ven. May  God  guide  and  bless  you  and  your  dear  children 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  Your  affectionate  friend. 


I  am  not  troubled  because  you  are  exposed  to  numerous 
calls  of  pleasure  and  of  duty.  In  a  large  city,  however,  I 
am  aware,  that  the  demands  made  by  the  world  are  pressing 
hard  upon  higher  interests.  But  I  trust  you  will  know  how 
to  meet  these  demands  in  a  way  to  make  them  contribute  to 
your  benefit,  and  to  the  good  of  those  with  whom  you  min- 
gle in  social  pleasures.  Some  portion  of  time  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  society.  It  does  us  good  to  break  away  occasion- 
ally from  severer  duties,  and  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  lighter 
seenes  of  life.     We  may  thus  make   the  world  tributary  to 
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our  intellectual  strength  and  activity ;  and  may  learn  wis- 
dom from  its  very  follies.  We  may,  after  the  season  of  re- 
laxation, come  back  to  our  higher  purposes  and  pursuits  re- 
freshed and  invigorated.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  kept  in  view 
is,  that  our  fixed  purposes  be  well  principled,  and  that  no- 
thing earthly  be  permitted  to  turn  us  away  from  them,  or  to 
render  sluggish  the  kind  and  pious  affections  of  the  heart. 
If  we  form  a  taste  for  intellectual  and  religious  pleasures,  we 
shall  have  in  our  own  bosoms  a  better  protection  from  earth- 
ly seductions,  than  can  be  afforded  by  any  specific  rules 
whatever.  As  it  respects  religious  charities,  I  trust  you  will 
ever  feel  a  deep  interest  in  them.  They  are  indeed  multi- 
plied beyond  reason,  and  there  is  much  folly  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  them,  as  well  as  much  pride,  party  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion. But  those  charities  which  go  directly  to  advance  the 
public  education,  whether  moral  or  intellectual,  will  not 
eventually  be  lost,  though  they  may  be  rendered  in  a  spirit 
which  will  bring  no  reward  to  the  giver.  I  trust,  that  you 
will  so  guide  your  own  affections  and  efforts,  as  to  make 
your  charitable  deeds  bless  both  yourself  and  those  who  are 
their  immediate  objects. 


STATE    OF    THE    TIMES. 

March  26,  1S29. 

I  set  myself  down  merely  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
religious  news  of  this  place.  You  have  heard  how  wonder- 
fully we  have  prospered  here  in  multiplying  our  clergymen 
and  parishes  ;  and  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  our  condi- 
tion and  prospects.  We  have  more  teachers  than  are  need- 
ed, or  can  be  permanently  supported.  This  will  ultimately 
prove  an  evil.  But  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  this  place.  It 
has  grown  out  of  great  excitement,  and  has  extended  through 
New  England.  The  effect  will  be,  that  great  animosities  will 
for  a  time  be  excited,  and  when  these  subside,  the  clergymen 
of  small  parishes  must  be  left  to  starve.  In  these  evils  I 
cannot  rejoice.  During  the  process  that  is  now  going  on, 
there  is  and  will  be  much  that  is  evil,  much  that  tends  to 
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weaken  the  hold  which  sound  religious  principles  ought  to 
have  upon  the  public  mind.  Party  is  claiming  hearts  which 
ought  singly  to  be  devoted  to  Christ  and  to  God.  The 
fruits  of  the  spirit  (Gal.  v.  22,  23)  are  blighted  by  the  dense 
vapor  exhaling  from  a  low  and  base  selfishness.  Our  youth 
are  distracted  by  the  din  sounding  in  their  ears.  They  are 
prevented  from  cultivating  religious  knowledge  by  calm 
inquiry,  and  from  strengthening  their  devout  affections  by 
holding  secret  communion  with  God,  and  thus  calling  down 
the  influence  of  his  spirit.  Of  course  we  may  expect  to  find 
among  them  much  wildness  and  infidelity.  But  the  work 
will  go  on,  and  there  must,  even  to  good  men,  be  the  appear- 
ance of  some  good,  or  they  would  not  be  induced  to  encour- 
age the  extraordinary  measures,  which  are  now  widely  adopt- 
ed. There  may  be,  there  doubtless  will  be,  really,  much 
good  effected.  The  very  novelty  and  ardor,  with  which 
religious  zeal  is  investing  itself  will  produce  effect.  Some 
who  have  been  irreligious  and  profligate,  will  be  awakened  to 
perceive  their  danger.  In  this  I  will  rejoice  ;  and  would  to 
God,  that  any  thing  might  thaw  the  winter  of  the  human 
heart. 

There  also  will  be  persons  passing  from  one  religious  sect 
to  another.  This  may  be  partly  good,  and  partly  evil. 
Whatever  may  tend  to  give  deep  impressions  of  truth  and 
duty  to  hearts  which  are  honestly,  though  coldly,  engaged  in 
Christ's  cause,  will  be  a  blessing  to  them  :  for  active  goodness 
is  better  than  cold  speculation.  But  mere  novelty  will  be- 
tray some  honest  minds.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
desire,  as  every  good  man  must  desire,  greater  engagedness 
and  delight  in  the  services  of  religion.  They  have  been 
making  progress,  indeed,  but  it  has  been  too  slow  to  satisfy 
their  wishes.  The  instructions  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  listen,  have  become  familiar  to  them,  and 
from  this  very  familiarity  they  awaken  no  strong  emotions. 
They  go  to  new  places  of  worship,  hear  a  new  voice,  it  may 
be  new  truths,  and  witness  the  action  of  new  agents.  They 
are  moved  ;  the  emotions  experienced  are  delightful.     They 
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seem  to  feel  a  new  life,  and  they  imagine,  that  now  they 
have  found  the  secret  of  being  religious  and  happy.  They 
go  and  join  themselves  with  a  new  sect.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  not  at  all  improved  by  the  change,  or  if  they  are, 
that  greater  improvement  might  have  been  gained  by  an 
humble  and  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace  which  they 
have  deserted.  Their  new  teachers  will  soon  become  famil- 
iar, and  their  emotions  will  be  less  vivid.  They  must  then 
try  a  new  form,  and  thus  pass  round  the  circle  of  sects,  and 
the  wonder  will  be  if  in  the  whirl  they  do  not  lose  all  their 
piety.  Here  is  one  great  cause  of  the  success  of  proselyt- 
ism. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 

July  29,  1529. 

You  tremble  at  the  responsibility  you  are  about  to  take 
upon  yourself.  Be  not  dismayed,  my  friend,  at  this.  Our 
responsibilities  are  our  glory.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to 
feel  them,  for  they  are  the  instruments  which  God  employs 
for  our  purification  and  eternal  bliss.  It  was  never  design- 
ed that  we  should  reach  heaven  without  effort  and  trial. 
You  put  your  trust  in  God.  You  look  to  Jesus  as  your 
guide  and  Saviour.  While  you  do  this,  you  will  find  sup- 
port. But  you  will  not  forget  that  you  are  to  act  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  Your  business,  therefore, 
is  to  discharge  your  duties  faithfully,  and  to  leave  results  to 
the  disposal  of  God.  It  is  a  sickly  sense  of  responsibility, 
which  produces  despondency,  an  impression  that  all  depends 
upon  us  ;  whereas  nothing  depends  upon  us,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duties.  When  we  connect  human  pride  with 
our  responsibleness,  we  may  well  be  agitated  by  fear  ;  when 
we  lean  upon  God,  we  may  rejoice  always.  And  I  am  well 
convinced,  that  they  who  go  to  their  duties  with  humility, 
will  not  only  find  support ;  but  will  discover,  that  all  their 
success  is  so  continually  connected  with  God's  providence, 
that  they  will  find  place  only  for  gratitude,  none  for  pride, 
even  if  every  wish  of  their  hearts  should  be  gratified. 
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EDUCATION. 

January  5,  1830. 

The  first  care  of  a  parent,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  guard 
his  own  character.  If  he  be  able  to  maintain  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  pure  and  kind  affections,  he 
will  teach  by  his  example,  and  by  every  feature  of  his  coun- 
tenance. It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  right  views  of  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  then  to  adapt  its  principles  to  the 
subjects  of  it  in  a  manner,  suited  to  their  different  tempers 
and  necessities.  I  doubt  not,  that  you  feel  sufficient  solici- 
tude upon  this  subject.  With  you,  caution  may  be  neces- 
sary, that  your  sensibility  be  not  too  acute.  In  the  mental 
and  moral  education  extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  Too 
much  may  be  done,  as  well  as  too  little.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  in  directing  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  children, 
care  should  be  taken,  that  teaching  be  not  excessive ;  that  the 
proper  seasons  of  instruction  should  be  carefully  noted  and 
improved ;  that  more  may  be  expected  from  short  hints  of 
lessons  given  at  the  right  time,  than  from  long  and  tedious 
lectures  periodically  dispensed.  The  purpose  is  to  guard 
the  child  from  danger,  and  afford  him  assistance  in  using  his 
own  powers.  When  a  child  is  of  an  age  to  learn  to  walk, 
it  would  be  very  injudicious  always  to  carry  him  in  arms. 
He  must  try  his  own  powers,  and  while  he  is  guarded  from 
great  dangers,  he  must  be  suffered  to  run  the  risk  of  an  oc- 
casional fall.  So  it  is  in  the  moral  and  religious  progress. 
A  careful  eye  must  watch  against  dangers ;  but  the  child 
must  be  allowed  sufficient  liberty  to  make  experiments  of 
his  own.  In  this  way  he  must  acquire  strength,  and  if  the 
guardianship  over  him  be  careful  and  judicious,  he  will  not 
fall  into  great  errors. 


BUCKMINSTER  S  SERMONS,  SECOND  VOLUME. 

January  14,  1830. 

I  have  read  the  sermons  of  your  lamented  brother  with 
great  pleasure,  and,  I  hope,  with  some  profit.  They  give 
me  a  more  perfect  picture  of  his  character  as  a  parish  min- 
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ister,  than  the  first  volume,  and  on  this  account  are  more 
interesting  to  me.  They  bring  to  me  a  mind  rich  in  its 
powers,  refined  in  its  taste,  abundant  in  its  treasures,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  man's  salvation.  The  topics  which  are  chosen  are  great 
topics,  and  they  are  treated  as  they  ever  ought  to  be,  seri- 
ously and  evangelically.  The  consciences  and  the  hearts 
of  men  are  addressed,  while  the  intellect  is  nourished. 
The  most  refined  cannot  turn  away  from  these  sermons, 
because  truth  is  presented  in  a  homely  dress,  and  I  should 
pity  them  if  they  could  leave  the  perusal  of  them  without 
having  their  moral  sensibilities  touched,  —  with  a  disposition 
only  to  dwell  upon  the  literary  beauties,  with  which  the 
taste  is  regaled  and  the  imagination  delighted.  In  a  word, 
they  seem  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  do  good,  to  become 
instruments  in  saving  sinners.  They  treat  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  soul,  of  its  eternal  destiny,  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  becomes  a  minister  of  Christ  whose  bosom  is 
filled  with  an  intelligent,  active  and  benevolent  zeal.  The 
sermons  which  I  regard  as  most  excellent  are  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth.  But  they  are  all  good.  If  I  should  object  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  any  of  them,  it  would  be  that 
on  Providence.  In  no  other  one  do  I  recollect  a  single 
sentiment  in  which  I  do  not  fuHy  concur.  The  public 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  this  interesting  and 
useful  volume.  Indeed,  I  know  not  from  what  quarter  so 
useful  a  volume  could  have  been  furnished,  and  I  think 
that  it  would  have  been  almost  unjustifiable  to  have  with- 
held it  from  publication.  If  the  spirit  of  its  author  can 
know  what  influence  this  work  is  calculated  to  exert,  and 
will  exert,  it  must  add  to  its  joys  even  in  Heaven. 


May  30,  1831. 

Since  I  saw  you,  it  has  been  to  you  a  season  of  severe 

and  anxious  trials,  and  of  blessings  and  joys.     You  have 

experienced,  as   I    have  learned,   the  pressure  of  disease, 

and  known  what  it  is  to  sec  friends  trembling  and  praying 
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around  you  for  the  preservation  of  your  life.  Such  are 
seasons,  when  the  strength  of  the  religious  faith  is  tried, 
and  when  its  comforts  are  enjoyed.  Such  too  are  seasons, 
calculated  to  teach  us  what  we  are,  and  to  give  us  new 
spiritual  power  by  giving  us  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  value  of 
religious  principles,  and  bringing  them  more  fully  into  the 
heart.  I  trust  you  can  now  say,  that  it  is  good  for  you,  that 
you  have  been  afflicted  ;  and  that  you  are  fully  prepared  by 
a  cheerful  devotion  to  your  duties  to  show  forth  your  grati- 
tude to  God. 

You  have  had,  too,  the  solicitudes  attending  the  anticipa- 
tion of  having  a  new  charge  committed  to  you,  and  are 
now  a  mother.  God  give  you  grace  to  regard  the  interest- 
ing little  one  entrusted  to  your  care,  not  only  with  a  moth- 
er's love,  but  with  the  affections  of  a  Christian.  You  may 
find,  in  the  duties  and  solicitudes  of  a  parent,  the  instruments 
of  your  own  spiritual  perfection.  Regard  your  child  as 
committed  to  you  to  educate  for  heaven.  Be  not  anxious, 
except  to  perform  your  duties,  and  endeavor  to  place  a 
proper  confidence  in  God  with  regard  to  the  results.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  before  told  you,  that  I  consider  the  great 
business  of  parents  to  lie  in  the  proper  management  of  their 
own  tempers,  and  the  religious  formation  of  their  own 
characters.  This  being  done,  they  are  a  perpetual  and  ever 
speaking  lesson,  full  of  persuasion  to  their  children.  I  fear 
most  for  you,  that  you  will  feel  too  solicitous  on  this  subject. 
Learn  to  do  your  duty  and  to  trust  in  God. 

You,  I  suppose,  are  with  all  others  exposed  to  feel  the 
melancholy  influence  of  the  spirit  of  strife,  which  is  abroad 
in  our  churches.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  season  of  great 
moral  danger,  and  what  will  be  the  result  God  only  knows. 
But  it  is  assigned  us  by  Providence  to  meet  these  trials,  and 
to  prepare  for  heaven  in  the  midst  of  them.  We  ought  to 
regard  and  improve  them,  as  we  do  other  trials.  They 
render  it  needful,  that  we  guard  our  hearts  and  our  faith 
with  increased  care.  We  may  make  them,  whatever  may 
be  their  general  influence,  contribute  to  our  personal  ad- 
vancement, and  ultimate  good. 
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RELIGIOUS    ADVICE. 

Juse  27,  1832. 
I  have  not  been  so  sick,  as  you  seem  to  have  supposed. 
My  lungs  were  indeed  severely  affected,  and  the  weather 
was  most  unpropitious  ;  which,  together  with  the  doctor, 
confined  me  to  the  house,  for  ten  days,  and  prevented  me 
from  preaching  for  two  sabbaths.  I  ought  to  be  very  thank- 
ful, that  I  have  suffered  so  little.  I  was  never  before  so 
long  confined  to  the  house  ;  and  during  my  ministry  I  have 
before  been  prevented  from  preaching  by  sickness  only  for 
a  single  sabbath.  1  have  preached  for  the  last  four  sabbaths, 
though  my  lungs  are  yet  quite  sere.  I  cough  a  little,  and 
am  occasionally  troubled  with  difficulty  of  breathing.  Ex- 
cept this  local  affection,  my  health  is  quite  as  good  as  usual, 
and  I  doubt  not  I  shall  in  a  few  weeks  be  entirely  well. 

The  reference  which  you  made  to  your  religious  feelings 
and  condition  awakened  deep  feelings.  It  is  true,  my 
friend,  with  respect  to  us  all,  that  we  are  destined  to 
struggle  on  amid  difficulties  and  discouragements  ;  but  I 
believe,  that,  if  faithful,  we  may  all  hope  to  obtain  an  habi- 
tual confidence  in  God,  serene  and  joyful  anticipations  of 
future  happiness.  1  fear,  that  you  do  not  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  religion  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  as  you  might  do  ; 
but  it  is  my  comfort,  that  God's  decisions  will  be  made,  not 
according  to  your  distressful  views  of  yourself,  but  accord- 
ing to  your  real  character.  I  am  aware  that  the  structure 
of  your  mind  is  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  sensibility, 
and  that  there  is  much  in  the  wintry  atmosphere  of  the 
world  to  shock  and  distress  you.  But  I  feel  a  perfect  as- 
surance that  the  religion,  which  has  the  power  of  control- 
ling and  turning  to  good  account  the  elements  of  common 
minds,  has  power  also  to  render  the  highest  endowments 
and  the  most  exquisite  sensibilities,  the  instruments  of  the 
highest  good  and  of  the  purest  happiness.  There  is  in 
God  all  that  can  fill  the  soul,  all  that  can  reconcile  it  to 
passing  scenes,  all  that  can  inspire  the  most  glorious  and 
joyful  anticipations. 
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My  theory  of  religion  is  one  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  I 
believe  Jesus  when  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  two  great 
commandments  of  the  law,  —  "  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 
It  is  to  produce  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  that  Jesus 
lived  on  earth,  taught,  suffered  and  died.  To  this  end  all 
the  principles  and  motives  of  his  religion  are  directed.  To 
accomplish  this,  is  the  purpose  of  our  religious  instructions, 
rites  and  prayers ;  and  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
truth,  all  the  discipline  of  Providence  tends  to  the  same 
end.  When  this  effect  is  produced  in  us,  we  are  prepared 
to  rejoice  evermore.  In  our  intercourse  with  heaven  all  is 
cheerful  and  confiding.  We  are  grateful  and  submissive, 
nothing  doubting  that  the  future  will  unfold  views  of  in- 
creasing glory  and  joy  to  our  souls.  The  mists  of  earth 
may  occasionally  interpose  between  us  and  God,  but  they 
will  not  long  distress  us,  and  our  joys  will  be  brightened  by 
their  temporary  obscuration.  Our  connexion  with  our  fel- 
low men  will  animate  our  good  affections,  and  though  we 
may  frequently  be  shocked  by  their  vices,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  cherish  love  for  those  who  possess  immortal  natures, 
nor  to  labor  for  their  exaltation  and  happiness.  Giving 
the  heart  to  God  then,  without  reserve,  is  our  first  great 
duty.  This  done,  all  things  will  work  together  for  our  good. 
This  done,  we  have  the  capacity  for  happiness,  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  and  our  progress  will  be  from  glory  to  glory. 

But  how  can  a  creature  so  imperfect  and  sinful  as  man 
hope  for  heaven  ?  He  could  not  and  ought  not,  were  he  to 
merit  heaven,  were  he  to  purchase  happiness  by  his  own 
deservings.  All  Christians  admit  this,  yet  I  fear  that  many 
act  under  a  very  different  persuasion,  and  are  distressed. 
But  we  ought  to  believe  with  the  heart,  that  eternal  life  is 
the  gift  of  God.  The  purpose  of  Christianity  is,  to  render 
us  capable  of  enjoying  this  gift  by  imparting  to  us  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  the  spirit  of  happiness.  This  spirit  being  ours, 
we  are  saved.  We  do  not  readily  receive  this  great  truth  ; 
we  do  not  readily  give  ourselves  to  God  as  a  father ;  but 
go  about  purchasing  heaven,  as  if  its  happiness  were  not  a 
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free  gift ;  hence  our  distress  and  unhappiness.  I  recollect 
to  have  read,  I  know  not  where  or  when,  a  story,  which 
illustrates  the  truth  which  I  fear  I  have  stated  rather  con- 
fusedly. A  young  lady  was  on  a  small  island  which  af- 
forded her  no  sustenance,  and  the  sides  of  which  were  a 
continued  precipice.  She  must  perish  if  she  remained 
there.  She  searched  about  for  some  place  by  which  she 
might  let  herself  down.  A  man  appeared  upon  the  beach 
with  a  countenance  beaming  with  kindness,  and  assured  her 
that  there  was  no  way  by  which  she  could  escape  but  by 
throwing  herself  off,  and  that  his  arms  should  receive 
her;  that  she  need  fear  no  danger,  only  trust  in  him,  and 
she  should  be  delivered.  She  feared  to  make  the  leap. 
He  plead  with  her ;  but  still  she  feared  and  sought  in 
every  direction  some  different  method  of  saving  herself: 
now  making  her  way  down  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
rocks  for  some  distance,  and  now  trying  to  let  herself  down 
by  some  shrub,  which  sprung  from  the  crevices ;  but  all 
was  vain.  Still  she  found  no  deliverance,  and  still  the 
friend  below  was  urging  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  to 
confide  in  him  and  leap  into  his  arms.  At  length  the  re- 
solve was  made,  she  threw  herself  forward  with  a  confiding 
heart,  and  found  deliverance  and  joy.  It  is  just  this  act  of 
confidence  in  a  Saviour  and  in  God,  which  is  necessary  to 
us  all,  and  it  is  just  this  which  we  too  many  of  us  refuse  to 
perform. 

You  will  cry  out  against  me  as  a  downright  antinomian. 
No  ;  I  abhor  all  forms  and  fashions  of  religion,  which  do 
not  make  the  practical  virtues  necessary  to  salvation.  But 
these  virtues  are  not  the  price,  by  which  salvation  is  to  be 
purchased,  they  are  the  evidence  that  the  soul  is  prepared 
to  enjoy  heaven.  That  these  virtues  may  be  maintained, 
the  heart  must  be  reached  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  it 
must  be  given  to  God.  Then  all  will  be  peace  and  confi- 
dence, and  hope  and  joy. 

I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  a  lecture  when  I  began  to 
write  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  drop  old  hnbits.  You  will 
pardon  me. 
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TO    A    FRIEND    IN    AFFLICTION. 

Joly   11,  1832. 

When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  feared  for  your  sister ;  but 
my  hope  and  prayer  was  that  her  valuable  life  might  be 
spared.  I  have  just  learned  that  it  has  pleased  God  to 
remove  her  from  you,  and  I  most  sincerely  sympathize  with 
you  and  *  *  *  in  your  deep  sorrow.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
appalling  affliction.  You  feel  it  to  be  such  ;  but  the  loss  is 
truly  the  heaviest  to  those  little  ones  who  have  lost  a 
mother,  and  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  their  loss. 
Children  never  have  but  one  mother.  Indeed,  it  is  to  me,  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  when 
a  wife  and  mother,  who  has  and  deserves  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  her  husband,  and  who  is  watching  over  her  ten- 
der children  with  an  enlightened  Christian  affection  ;  whose 
influence  is  all  good  over  their  opening  minds  and  hearts, 
is  taken  away  from  them  by  death.  It  would  seem  that  the 
holiest  affections  pleaded  for  the  continued  influence  of 
such  a  spirit  over  the  dear  circle  of  her  love ;  that  virtue 
and  religion  demanded,  that  she  should  not  be  removed  ; 
that  her  ministry  could  not  be  supplied  ;  that  infinite  wis- 
dom and  love  could  not  interpose  to  spread  desolation  over 
over  such  a  scene  by  taking  her  away.  But  such  mysteries 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Providence  of  God.  The 
infinite  Father  surely  has  a  deeper  interest  than  we  can 
feel,  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  education  of  every 
child  of  his.  He  knows  better  than  we  do  how  to  advance 
the  purposes  of  his  love.  However  dark  and  perplexing 
such  providences  are,  as  that  which  has  overwhelmed  you 
in  sorrow,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  they  are  ordained  in  wis- 
dom and  love.  We  must  not  permit  our  confidence  in 
heaven  to  be  shaken  ;  but  in  humble  trust  must  commit  our- 
selves to  God,  not  doubting  that  in  the  onward  progress  of 
our  being  the  darkness  will  be  dispersed,  and  that  the  tear- 
ful passages  of  life  will  be   looked  back  upon  as  displaying 
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the  highest  regard  to  our  welfare  by  our  unwearied,  ever 
watchful  guardian. 

With  the  sources  of  religious  consolation  which  are  open 
to  you,  you  are  familiar.  You  have  had  frequent  occasions 
to  resort  to  them,  and  I  trust  you  can  say,  that  you  have 
found  them  abundant,  and  that  you  are  now  prepared  to 
resort  to  them  with  undoubting  confidence.  I  prize  not  at 
all  the  set  forms  of  condolence,  which  kindness  sometimes 
adopts.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  the  truly  afflicted  they  are 
powerless,  and  oppressive.  In  my  afflictions  I  would  hold 
confiding  communion  with  God.  I  would  have  by  me, 
could  I  command  such  a  blessing,  a  friend  who  would  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  me ;  who  would  sit  by  me  ;  but 
would  then  only  speak,  when  by  an  intuitive  feeling  he 
could  perceive,  that  he  could  connect  the  broken  thoughts 
which  were  tossing  in  my  bosom,  or  guide  my  sighs  to 
heaven.  But  after  all,  how  little  can  friendship  do  in  such 
seasons  of  the  soul's  conflict !  How  much  can  God  do ! 
How  much  is  he  actually  doing !  In  the  communion  of 
the  spirit  with  him  in  prayer  ;  in  the  bright  image,  heavenly 
counsels,  and  divine  spirit  of  Jesus  ;  in  the  hope  which 
takes  hold  on  eternity  ;  in  the  call  for  sympathy  with  those, 
who  are  drinking  of  the  bitter  cup  with  us ;  in  the  calls  to 
duty,  in  the  constantly  varying  scenes  of  our  discipline  ;  in 
our  opportunities  to  do  good ;  in  the  calls  of  affection  to 
supply,  as  we  may  be  able,  the  loss  which  death  has  occa- 
sioned ;  in  every  thing  calculated  to  awaken  religious  trust 
and  hope,  to  give  activity  to  our  affections  and  to  awaken 
within  us  a  deep  feeling  of  duty,  — God  is  imparting  to  us 
spiritual  power,  and  raising  us  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to 
a  lively  activity,  and  to  gracious  anticipations.  My  earnest 
prayer  is,  that  you  will  drink  in  the  consolations  which  God 
imparts,  that  you  may  come  from  the  furnace  like  gold  puri- 
fied in  the  fire. 
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ON    THE    DEATH    OF    A    CHILD. 

Nov.  26,  1832. 
I  most  deeply  sympathise  with  you  in  your  afflictions. 
You  must  have  felt  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  the  little 
sufferer,  who  was  for  a  short  period  cast  upon  your 
kindness,  and  the  heart  must  bleed,  when  wounded  in 
the  tenderest  and  holiest  affection.  But  the  affliction, 
which  you  have  experienced,  stands  not  alone  ;  it  awakens 
a  train  of  sad  recollections,  and  calls  up,  to  cloud  your 
mind  and  distress  your  heart,  sorrows,  which  have  come 
upon  you  in  melancholy  frequency  and  severity.  But 
surely  the  events,  which  have  removed  from  you  the 
cherished  and  the  loved,  have  not  passed  without  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Father  above  ;  they  have  not  taken  place  by 
chance  ;  and,  though  mysterious,  the  Christian  must  believe, 
and  ought  to  feel  as  if  he  believed,  that  they  are  the  ap- 
pointment of  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  I  must  say  to  you, 
that  I  am  distressed  by  the  state  of  feeling,  which  your  last 
letter  manifests.  God  forbid,  that  I  should  censure,  or  that 
in  any  thing  I  may  say,  I  should  seem  to  desire  to  make  the 
impression,  that  I  have  a  right,  by  any  personal  supe- 
riority in  the  school  of  Christ,  to  utter  rebukes.  I  trust 
that  it  has  been  one  effect  of  my  own  recent  sufferings  to 
teach  me  a  fuller  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  trials  of  the  afflicted.  Full  well  I  know,  that  such 
effects  may  be  produced  by  the  trials  of  life  upon  the  mind 
itself,  as  will  for  a  season  render  it  incapable  of  receiving 
the  full  and  abounding  consolations  of  the  gospel ;  but  this 
is  a  state  of  spiritual  disease,  and  while  it  should  be  re- 
garded with  deep  commiseration,  the  afflicted  should  be 
taught  to  feel,  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted  and  healed ;  that 
it  may  be  resisted  and  healed,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Now, 
my  friend,  do  you  feel  as  if  it  was  the  hand  of  a  Father, 
which  is  upon  you  ?  and  that  you  ought  with  your  whole 
soul  to  cling  to  him.  to  confide  in  him,  to  love  him,  t° 
inquire   for  his   will,  particularly  to  apply   yourself  to  the 
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duties  of  life,  to  make  the  friends  who  yet  remain  to  you 
more  happy,  to  breathe  into  their  souls  the  very  spirit  of  a 
confiding,  cheerful  piety,  and  to  exert  an  influence  favora- 
ble to  their  present  and  everlasting  joy  ?  or  do  you  feel  the 
sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketh  death  ? 

It  seems  to  you  most  mysterious,  that  the  little  one, 
whose  sufferings  and  death  have  so  deeply  afflicted  you, 
"  should  have  been  cast  into  your  arms  only  to  perish  there, 
that  the  strong  fountain  of  love  opened  in  your  bosom, 
should  flow  only  to  water  the  grave."  True,  it  is  myste- 
rious ;  but  when  you  consult  your  own  benevolent  heart, 
can  you  for  a  moment  believe,  that  the  perfect  God  could 
have  committed  to  you  this  charge,  and  taken  it  from  you 
only  to  occasion  suffering  ?  It  is  impossible.  Did  not  the 
care  of  this  tender  child  serve  in  some  degree  to  assuage 
the  griefs  which  the  death  of  the  lamented  mother  caused  ? 
And  what  means  the  exciting  of  benevolent  affections  in 
our  bosoms,  if  it  does  not  show  a  care  for  our  happiness  ? 
No,  my  friend,  it  is  not  to  make  us  suffer,  that  benevolent 
affections  are  excited  within  us,  though  these  affections  may 
be  wounded.  God  is,  in  the  solicitude  manifested  by  him 
to  supply  us  with  objects  of  interest  while  we  are  on  earth, 
teaching  us  how  to  love  ;  kindling  within  us  a  light,  which 
is  to  expand  and  brighten  through  eternity ;  guiding,  by  the 
aid  of  earthly  objects  of  affection,  our  love  to  himself,  the 
great  fountain  of  love.  Our  danger  is,  that  our  affections 
will  rest  upon  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  the  arrangement  of 
divine  wisdom,  that  imperfection,  uncertainty  and  change 
mark  the  objects,  to  which  our  hearts  here  attach  them- 
selves, and  as  they  disappoint  our  hopes,  we  feel,  that  we 
have  a  power  of  loving,  which  nothing  earthly  can  satisfy. 
God  then  is  brought  into  our  hearts  to  fill  them  with  his 
own  perfections,  and  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  happiness. 
Then  only  are  we  truly  happy,  when  we  give  ourselves,  our 
minds  and  our  hearts,  our  friends,  our  all,  to  God.  How 
much  discipline,  and  what,  may  be  requisite  to  bring  us  to 
the  perfect  love  of  God,  he  only  knows.     O  could  we  hear 
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the  accents  of  those,  who  have  gone  before  us  to  the  world 
of  bliss,  they  would  rebuke  our  impatience,  and  inspire  us 
with  the  confiding,  benevolent,  pious  spirit  of  Jesus.  Even 
could  you  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  that  now 
happy  child,  over  whom  you  have  shed  many  tears  of  dis- 
tress, how  would  its  gentle  and  joyous  features  plead  with 
you  to  trust- in  God,  to  rejoice  in  hope. 


IN    KEPLY    TO    ONE    WHO    ASKED    RELIGIOUS    COUNSEL. 

....  It  seems  to  me,  that,  with  the  good  purposes  which 
you  cherish,  and  the  pious  affections  which  you  cultivate, 
you  may  and  ought  to  rejoice  evermore ;  that  you  may  and 
ought  to  find  in  your  religion  a  calm  and  soul  sustaining 
joy.  Permit  me  plainly  to  suggest  to  you  some  counsels, 
which,  though  they  may  not  meet  all  your  wishes,  by  God's 
blessing  may  afford  you  some  comfort. 

However  you  may  distrust  yourself,  you  cannot  doubt 
that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Saviour  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  cherish  his  spirit.  Now  let  me  entreat 
you  to  examine  the  whole  course  of  Christ's  ministry  and 
contemplate  his  blessed  character,  and  then  to  ask  yourself, 
whether  you  ought  not  to  rejoice.  When  did  he  ever  drive 
from  his  presence  a  humble,  trembling  sinner,  or  make  the 
religious  sensibilities  of  the  heart  instruments  of  distress  ? 
It  was  for  the  proud  Pharisee,  boasting  of  his  righteousness, 
or  for  those  who  despised  his  character  and  teachings,  that 
he  reserved  the  severity  of  his  rebukes  ;  and  even  over 
them  he  poured  forth  the  tears  of  compassion.  He  spake 
encouragement  and  comfort  for  you.  Be  thankful  for  the 
religious  sensibility  which  is  active  in  your  bosom.  Give 
to  God  daily  your  praise  that  he  has  not  left  you  to  build 
your  hope  of  happiness  upon  the  mere  possessions  or  pleas- 
ures of  the  earth  ;  that  he  has  not  permitted  you  to  be  in- 
different to  the  great  salvation  ;  but  that  he  has  inspired 
you  with  a  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  holiness.     To  be  thus 
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thankful  for  the  interest  which  you  feel  in  religion,  seems  to 
me  to  be  your  duty  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  cherishing  this 
feeling  of  gratitude  will  be  a  comfort  to  you.  It  is  true, 
you  may  feel  how  far  short  you  fall  of  that  perfect  standard 
of  goodness  which  the  gospel  holds  up  to  you.  I  should 
pity  the  Christian,  however  advanced,  who  did  not  feel  this  : 
for  he  must  be  wretchedly  deluded,  who  believes  that  he  is 
already  perfect.  But,  my  friend,  if  there  is  in  your  heart 
a  love  of  goodness,  ought  you  not  to  give  thanks  ?  If  you 
have  made  any  attainment  in  piety,  however  small,  ought 
you  not  to  bless  God  ?  True,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  ob- 
tained. Should  you  think,  that  the  man  who  loves  wealth 
supremely  would  be  wise,  were  he  to  despise  a  small  estate, 
because  he  desired  a  large  one  ?  No,  you  would  say,  that 
he  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  attainments  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  make  them  the  instruments  and  encouragements 
to  greater  exertion.  Is  he  who  desires  spiritual  riches  to  be 
ungrateful,  or  discouraged,  because  he  is  not  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus  ?  No,  he  is  to  rejoice  that  he  has  a  desire  to 
be  perfect  —  he  is  to  give  thanks  for  the  measure  of  the 
gifts  imparted  to  him,  and  to  press  forward  toward  perfec- 
tion. Be  persuaded,  then,  to  be  thankful,  that  you  hate 
that  which  is  evil  and  love  that  which  is  good.  Give  glory 
to  God,  and  trust  him  for  his  grace  to  carry  you  onward  in 
the  Christian  course. 

But  it  is  this  onward  course,  this  constant  improvement, 
which  you  find  it  difficult  to  pursue.  You  fear  that  you 
are  stationary,  and  hence  your  anxiety.  It  will  be  well  for 
you  to  form  distinct  and  definite  views  of  what  religion  is 
designed  to  do  for  you.  This  will  preserve  you  from  error 
and  distress.  You  will  always  be  embarrassed,  if  you  take 
without  qualification  the  lives  and  experiences  of  other 
Christians  as  your  guide.  These  may  aid  you  in  your 
Christian  course  ;  but  they  are  so  various  and  imperfect, 
that  they  cannot  safely  be  made  your  models.  If  you 
would  be  guided  safely  in  your  inquiries  as  to  what  religion 
is  designed  to  do  for  vou,  you  must  learn  from  the  Christian 
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scriptures  what  kind  of  character  Christianity  is  designed 
to  form.  In  one  word,  inquire  what  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 
There  have  been  many  disputes  respecting  the  rank  which 
he  holds,  but  about  the  spirit  which  he  exhibited  there 
need  be  none.  Here  all  is  plain,  instructive,  encouraging, 
and  joyful.  Study  the  character  of  Jesus.  How  mild  and 
gentle  was  his  spirit,  how  calm  and  confiding  his  piety, 
how  pure  and  benevolent  his  life  !  Study  the  character  of 
Jesus,  and  you  will  not  expect  from  your  religion  ecstasies, 
but  to  find  in  God  a  Father,  to  feel  that  he  is  your  Father, 
to  love  him  in  this  character,  to  connect  him  with  all  your 
joys  and  sorrows  ;  to  experience  a  purifying,  exalting,  and 
sustaining  influence  from  your  faith  ;  to  enjoy,  amidst  the 
varying  scenes  of  life,  a  cheerful  trust  in  God  ;  to  enjoy  the 
religious  principle  as  one  which  approves  itself  to  your 
mind,  purifies  your  affections,  connects  you  with  man  by  the 
cords  of  love,  animates  you  to  cheerful  efforts  in  doing  good, 
and  makes  the  future  administer  to  your  virtue  and  joy, 
giving  you  the  anticipation  of  increasing  light  and  ever- 
growing resemblance  to  the  perfect  Being,  and  a  happiness 
ever  improving  as  your  character  advances.  Surely  you 
cannot  be  discouraged,  if,  with  an  open  and  confiding  heart, 
you  study  your  religion  in  the  character  of  its  blessed 
Author ;  nor  can  you  fail,  though  your  progress  may  not 
answer  to  your  desires,  to  grow  in  grace.     *     *     * 

But  it  is  with  you  a  very  anxious  inquiry,  how  you  shall 
preserve  yourself  from  evil,  bind  yourself  more  and  more 
closely  to  God,  and  continually  advance  in  the  graces  and 
comforts  of  your  faith.  I  repeat  it,  —  that  you  have  a  dis- 
position to  advance  is  a  great  blessing,  which  you  cannot  too 
thankfully  acknowledge.  In  making  this  advancement,  you 
will  observe  that  there  are  certain  instrumental  duties  which 
are  prescribed  by  Jesus,  such  as  secret  prayer,  attention  to 
the  instruction  and  ordinances  of  religion,  &c. 

Let  it  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that  the  duties  of  piety 
are  intended  not  to  benefit  God  but  man.  They  are  not  a 
price  paid  to  obtain  the  divine  favor,  but  the  instruments  of 
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improvement ;  they  give  the  power  of  enjoying  God  and 
the  comforts  of  religion.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  they, 
who  shut  themselves  out  from  the  world,  cut  themselves  off 
from  its  innocent  pleasures,  and  inflict  painful  penances  upon 
themselves  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  themselves  more 
acceptable  to  God,  by  means  of  these  voluntary  sacrifices 
inflicted  without  use,  and  entirely  without  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  character, — fall  into  a  most  ruinous  mis- 
take. They  represent  God  not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  tyrant ; 
and  religion  not  as  the  guide,  friend  and  comforter  of  man, 
but  as  a  cruel  taskmaster. 

The  commanded  duties  of  piety  you  will  religiously  ob- 
serve, holding  always  in  view  their  rational  and  benevolent 
character.  You  will  find  that  even  in  the  performance  of 
these  a  reference  to  their  designed  effect  will  greatly  aid 
you.  For  example,  there  are  no  specific  directions  given 
for  the  conduct  of  secret  devotion,  and  much  is  left  to  the 
determination  of  individual  minds.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  for  most  Christians,  (I  judge  from  my  own  experience 
principally)  long  periods  should  not  be  assigned  to  secret 
prayer.  The  true  spirit  of  actual  worship  languishes,  when 
our  addresses  to  God  are  carried  to  a  great  length.  Sea 
sons  spent  in  retirement  for  the  purposes  of  religious  im- 
provement should  be  mostly  occupied  in  endeavors  to 
enrich  our  minds  by  reading,  and  to  excite  proper  affections 
by  meditation,  and  as  the  feelings  are  warmed,  prayer 
should  flow  forth  warm  from  the  heart,  and  the  spirit  rise  to 
God  in  sweet  communion,  as  in  the  deep  felt  expressions  of 
our  wants  and  our  penitence,  or  our  thanksgivings.  All  such 
prayers  will  be  short ;  and  in  answer  to  them  we  may  expect, 
that  God  will  grant  his  spirit,  and  that  we  shall  gain  divine 
encouragement.  Even  amid  the  busy  cares  of  life  and  the 
throng  of  society,  the  spirit  of  devotion  may  be  maintained, 
and  short  ejaculations  or  gentle  breathings  of  piety  may  go 
up  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  But  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
the  endeavor  to  engage  for  long  periods  of  time  in  actual 
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prayer,  and  that  frequently,  will  rather  depress  than  excite 
the  spirit  of  devotion. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  devoted  disciples  of  Jesus,  you 
discover  that  they  have  adopted  various  plans  of  improve- 
ment, which  are  not  laid  down  in  the  Christian  scriptures. 
Some  of  these  have  been  adapted  to  persons  peculiarly  con- 
stituted and  tempted  ;  some  of  them  have  been  wise,  and 
some  of  them  injudicious  and  useless,  if  not  worse  than 
useless.  You  will  carefully  distinguish  between  the  com- 
manded and  uncommanded  duties  of  piety.  The  former 
you  will  religiously  perform  ;  the  latter  you  will  practise  or 
not,  as  they  may  be  suited  to  promote  your  spiritual  ad- 
vancement or  not.  Many  good  men  have  practised  frequent 
fastings.  To  some  it  may  have  been  useful ;  to  many,  I 
doubt  not,  it  has  been  very  injurious.  Fasting  is  not  a  com- 
manded duty  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  To  those 
whose  lives  are  regulated  by  a  strict  regard  to  temperance, 
I  doubt  whether  it  can  often  be  made  subservient  to  piety. 
T  have  thought  much  on  this  subject,  and  for  myself  I  can 
say,  that  I  am  convinced  that  fasting  would  be  injurious  to 
me.  I  find  frequent  occasion  for  humiliation  and  prayer, 
but  seldom  for  fasting.  Others  must  judge  in  this  as  in 
every  other  uncommanded  means  of  piety,  whether  it  be 
suited  to  promote  in  them  a  spirit  of  piety  or  not.  And  in 
judging  of  the  adaptation  of  particular  means  of  religion, 
(I  speak  of  means  which  are  not  commanded,)  we  are  not 
to  determine  their  worth  to  us  by  the  depth  of  feeling  which 
they  may  excite,  but  by  the  healthy  and  cheerful,  active, 
submissive  and  confiding  affections  which  they  call  forth. 
There  is  much  feeling  often  in  religion  which  is  diseased  ; 
which  manifests  a  strong  sense  of  religion  in  the  soul,  but 
brings  forth  no  useful  virtues,  and  contributes  not  at  all  to 
the  soul's  happiness. 

With  respect  to  seclusion  from  the  world,  I  would  remark, 
that  it  is  manifest  to  me,  that  entire  seclusion,  so  far  from 
being  a  virtue,  is  a  sin.  We  are  called  not  to  fly  from  the 
world,  but  to  form  our  characters  for  heaven  amid  its  trials. 
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and  dangers,  and  to  make  the  world  better  by  our  efforts. 
It  is  a  law  of  our  religion  that  we  should  love  our  brother 
as  ourselves.  But  how  is  this  love  to  be  cherished  ?  By 
mingling  freely  with  our  fellow  men  ;  by  a  ready  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  sorrows  and  joys.  We  are  not  to  be  al- 
ways in  a  throng;  there  are  to  be  seasons,  when  we  are  to 
be  alone  with  our  consciences  and  our  .  God  ;  but  solitude 
as  well  as  society  has  its  moral  dangers.  An  enlightened 
sense  of  duty  alone  can  guide  us  in  this  matter. 

I  have  spoken  of  religious  means  ;  but  we  ought  not  to 
suppose  that  our  spiritual  growth  is  then  only  promoted 
when  we  are  attending  to  the  instrumental  duties  of  religion. 
God  is  every  where,  and  always  acting  upon  us  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  being,  as  well  as  by  his  spirit,  for  our 
good.  The  scenery  of  nature  around  us  is  giving  lessons 
to  the  well  disposed  mind  ;  the  changes  of  life,  its  pleasures 
and  its  trials,  the  cheerful  intercourse  of  society,  the  mother's 
care  for  her  children,  every  thing,  is  acting  upon  the  soul, 
and,  if  it  be  in  a  Christian  temper,  acting  for  good.  We 
may  gain  divine  power  from  all  that  is  passing  around  us  ; 
and  we  use  amiss  our  instrumental  duties,  if  they  are  not 
made  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  influence  of  God  at  all 
times  ;  we  think  unworthily  of  his  blessing,  if  we  confine 
our  religious  improvement  to  the  mere  seasons  of  devotion. 
I  beg  of  you  then  to  keep  in  mind,  that  when,  with  a  right 
spirit,  you  are  entering  into  appropriate  enjoyments  and 
duties  of  life,  you  are  as  much  working  out  your  salvation, 
as  when  engaged  in  your  devotions. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life, 
deep  sorrow  for  sin ;  because  I  am  persuaded  you  have 
cherished  the  requisite  sensibilities  on  this  subject.  I  have 
only  to  entreat  you  to  regard  God  as  your  father,  and  to  let 
your  religion  partake  of  a  filial  confidence  and  joy.  As  a 
parent  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  endearing  rela- 
tion in  which  you  stand  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
you  will  not,  while  it  is  your  highest  desire  to  glorify 
God,  throw  over  his   character  the  gloomv  coloring  of  a 
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tyrant's  features.  Place  not  too  much  confidence  in  men, 
or  in  the  rules  which  human  wisdom  has  prescribed  ;  but  go 
at  once  to  Jesus,  and  learn  of  him.  Expect  not  raptures, 
but  endeavor  to  form  a  rational  faith,  and  to  judge  of  your 
own  character  by  your  practical  abhorrence  of  evil,  by  your 
love  of  goodness,  by  your  gratitude  for  blessings,  by  your 
submission  in  trials,  by  your  readiness  in  duty.  You  will  not 
forget  those  for  whom  you .  are  accustomed  to  offer  your 
prayers,  As  you  think  of  them,  you  will  remember  that  your 
influence  in  guiding  them  heavenward  will  greatly  depend 
upon  your  forcing  upon  them  the  conviction,  that  your  faith 
is  the  source  of  your  best  joys,  of  your  brightest  hopes. 
You  cannot  inflict  a  deeper  wound  upon  religion,  than  by 
representing  it  as  gloomy  and  forbidding.  If  you  find  in 
yourself  a  natural  propensity  to  dwell  upon  dark  images, 
you  will  feel  it  to  be  more  imperiously  your  duty  to  dwell 
upon  the  divine  love,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  a  sense  of 
God's  paternal  goodness.  You  may  be  happy.  God  de- 
signs you  for  happiness,  and  may  you  so  improve  his  grace 
that  you  may  rejoice  evermore. 


VI   ' 


SERMON    I 


MAN  ACCOUNTABLE  TO  GOD  ALONE  IN  MATTERS  OF 
FAITH. 
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THERE    IS    ONE    LAWGIVER,  WHO    IS    AELE    TO    SAVE    AND  TO  DESTROY  ; 
WHO    ART    THOU,    THAT    JUDGEST    ANOTHER  ? 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  men  are  more  ready 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  those  who  come  forward  as 
infallible  guides  in  the  church,  or  to  take  upon  themselves 
an  authority,  which  belongs  to  him  alone  who  is  able  to 
save  and  to  destroy.  We  can,  indeed,  hardly  expect  to 
find  these  opposite  dispositions  in  the  same  individual,  and 
at  the  same  time.  But  certain  it  is,  that  while  some  are 
desirous  of  practically  asserting  their  own  infallibility,  and 
claiming  the  control  of  the  faith  of  others,  there  are  some 
also,  who  are  very  ready  to  throw  off  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, who  are  actually  sighing  to  find  some  one, 
who  will  undertake  to  form  their  opinions  for  them,  and 
leave  them  in  indolent  security.  The  number  of  those, 
who  are  thus  prepared  to  become  the  instruments  of  the 
ambition  or  mistaken  zeal  of  others,  is  far  greater  than  is 
often  imagined.  On  many  subjects,  these  persons  feel  a 
painful  suspense  and  solicitude.  Personal  efforts  will  not 
render  them  certain  with  regard  to  these  subjects  ;  for  per- 
sonal examination,  by  teaching  man  his  ignorance,  teaches 
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him  modesty,  forbearance  and  charity.  But  there  is  a 
short  way  of  escaping  from  this  salutary  discipline,  which 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  trial  to  which  imper- 
fect beings  are  subjected.  A  man  comes  forward,  who  is 
willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  awful  responsibility  of 
dictating  to  others  what  alone  is  true,  and  what  must  be 
received  in  order  to  salvation.  He  has  the  assurance  to  say, 
that  he  has  been  particularly  taught  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
He  may  indeed  believe  this,  and  his  character  may  bear 
testimony  to  his  sincerity.  He  has  no  doubts,  and  he 
speaks  as  one  having  authority,  approving  or  condemning 
men,  as  they  conform  to  his  standard  or  otherwise.  Here 
then  the  man  who  has  been  embarrassed  by  doubts, 
and  disturbed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  responsibility,  may 
find  relief.  He  is  only  to  bow  down  and  receive  the 
instructions  of  his  infallible  guide.  He  is  no  longer  dis- 
tressed by  his  own  fearful  responsibility.  He  is  right;  his 
work  is  done  ;  he  is  sure  of  truth  and  of  heaven,  and  he 
in  his  turn  may  pity  and  denounce  those  who  have  not  his 
assurance  of  faith.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  party  leaders 
are  found,  and  hence  that  so  many  are  prepared  to  yield  to 
their  influence,  to  encourage  their  efforts,  and  to  swell 
their  triumphs.  Nor  is  this  at  all  wonderful.  Other 
sciences  are,  indeed,  taught  and  learned  in  a  different  way. 
On  other  subjects  a  man  gains  influence  by  the  strength  of 
his  arguments,  and,  when  difficulties  occur,  modesty  in 
proposing  his  reasons  is  not  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
which  he  advocates.  But  truth  on  other  subjects  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance ;  it  may  be  known  or  not, 
without  endangering  the  soul.  Religion  is  every  man's 
concern,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  truths  is  essential  to  the 
present  and  eternal  interests  of  every  man.  In  religion, 
as  in  nature,  the  truths  which  are  necessary  are  within 
every  man's  reach.  In  religion,  as  in  nature,  there  are 
mysteries  too  ;  that  is,  there  are  subjects  of  inquiry  and 
articles  of  belief,  concerning  which  many  questions  may  be 
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proposed,  which  the  human  mind  cannot  answer.  These 
mysteries  are  not  unfrequently  made  the  very  essence  of 
religion,  and  a  man  is  called  upon  to  believe  either  what 
he  does  not  understand,  or  what  appears  to  him  inconsistent 
with  truth.  This  call  is  made  too  with  unbounded  assu- 
rance, and  with  the  tremendous  threatening,  that  his  soul 
will  be  lost  if  he  do  not  obey  it.  He  who  makes  this  de- 
mand, though  he  may  have  a  show  of  argument  in  defence 
of  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  inculcates,  gives  others  to 
understand,  that  he  has  received  and  believed  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  direct  teaching  of  the  spirit  of  God  ;  and 
that  all  those  who  reject  his  views  are  in  nature's  darkness, 
from  which  they  can  be  recovered  and  made  to  yield  to  the 
truth  only  by  the  direct  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind. 
This  is  placing  man  in  a  very  painful  and  dangerous  state  of 
mind.  Were  the  common  mind  to  be  informed,  that  there 
was  poison  diffused  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
that  it  lay  concealed  in  every  article  of  food,  and  that  no- 
thing could  nourish  his  body,  but  that  everything  employed 
for  this  purpose  might  poison  it,  unless  he  were  able  by 
subtle  science  and  experiment  to  analyze  every  substance, 
to  discover  what  is  nutritious  and  what  is  noxious,  you 
would  not  see  men  perishing  for  lack  of  food  ;  and  why  ? 
because  they  know  that  they  have  been  nourished,  and 
that  a  thousand  generations  of  men  before  them  have 
been  nourished  without  this  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  matter.  But  it  is  not  so  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. Plain  truth  is  set  forth  ;  it  is  declared  both  in  God's 
word  and  by  the  experience  of  multitudes  to  be  the  healthy 
and  sufficient  nourishment  of  the  soul.  But  the  experi- 
ment is  not  visible  to  the  senses.  It  is  made  upon  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart.  Besides,  its  complete  success  is 
to  be  proved  in  another  state  of  existence,  and  to  be  made 
manifest  at  a  far  distant  day.  Moreover  there  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  days  of  darkness,  when  ignorant 
man  shrouded  religion  in  mystery  and  pomp,  impressions 
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which  are  not  easily  effaced.  There  is  a  feeling,  a  heathen- 
ish feeling,  that  there  must  be  something  strange  and 
unexplained  in  the  operation  of  the  religious  principle. 
Salvation  is  at  stake  ;  and  the  bias  of  the  mind  is  strong 
toward  the  reception  of  whatever  is  mysterious,  of  whatever 
will  throw  into  violent  agitation  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Hence  the  influence  given  to  those  who  seek  to  gratify  this 
feeling,  and  to  put  the  mind  at  rest.  Hence  the  arrogance 
of  those  who  dogmatize,  and  the  credulity  of  their  dupes. 
Hence  too,  many  who  feel  the  power  of  saving  truth  go 
trembling,  distrustful,  and  wretched  to  their  graves,  and, 
though  at  last  they  may  find  mercy  with  God,  are  permitted 
on  earth  to  enjoy  few  if  any  of  the  comforts  of  their  faith  ; 
and  hence  too,  many  famish  in  spiritual  poverty,  reject  the 
bread  of  life,  and  lose  their  souls. 

The  object  of  the  present  discourse  will  be  to  show  you, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  no  man,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  church,  can  innocently  take  upon  himself  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  a  dictator  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  no  man  can  innocently  submit  to 
the  imperious  dictation  of  others,  and  thus  divest  himself 
of  that  personal  responsibility  which  belongs  to  him  as  a 
rational  being,  and  a  subject  of  God's  government. 

1.  My  first  object  will  be  to  prove,  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  prescribe  to  others  a  standard  for  their  faith,  or  to 
condemn  them,  and  threaten  them  with  eternal  ruin,  be- 
cause they  do  not  conform  to  it.  The  arguments  which  I 
shall  employ  in  this  part  of  my  discourse  will  be  few, 
because  few  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy. 
He  has  in  mercy  condescended  to  publish  his  law.  A 
striking  precept  of  this  law  is,  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged. 
He  who,  in  violation  of  this  precept,  places  himself  upon 
the  judgment  seat,  raises  himself  above  the  law.  He  is  not 
a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge.     He  takes  the  place  of  him 
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to  whom  alone  man  is  ultimately  accountable.  Is  there  no 
arrogance,  no  guilt  in  this  ? 

But  we  may  be  told,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
demning or  approving  others  ;  that  in  every  sentence 
passed  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  there  is  an  act  of  judging  and  condemning,  and  that 
neither  the  interests  of  society  nor  of  religion  could  be 
protected  without  it.  This  is  granted  ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
marked here,  that  there  is  also  a  rule  laid  down  by  Christ, 
according  to  which  judgment  may  be  pronounced  :  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  It  is  in  plain  cases, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  which  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  is  to  be  pronounced.  The  civil 
magistrate  acts  upon  palpable,  well  ascertained  facts,  and 
so  ought  the  church  to  do,  in  the  administration  of  its 
discipline  ;  for  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  in  which  the 
Apostles  inflicted  censure  for  difference  of  opinion  merely, 
and  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  any  man  or 
for  any  body  of  men  to  do  so.  Even  in  cases  of  apparent 
violation  of  decided  moral  principle  the  Gospel  teaches 
forbearance,  and  a  disposition  to  place  the  most  favorable 
construction  upon  whatever  affects  the  character.  What- 
ever then  may  be  our  duty  with  regard  to  condemning  acts 
of  immorality,  which  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  this  condemnation  is  not  to  reach  forward  to  the 
future  world,  much  less  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  to 
pass  sentence  of  banishment  from  heaven  upon  those 
who  in  mere  speculation  may  have  adopted  principles  of 
belief,  which  we  deem  erroneous.  If  such  principles  are 
united  with  an  apparent  love  of  truth  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness,  those  who  hold  them  are  not  to  be  harassed 
and  distressed  by  the  uncharitableness  of  fellow  men,  as 
weak  and  fallible  as  themselves.  To  their  own  Master 
they  stand  or  fall. 

Another  reason,  why  this  uncharitable  judging  cannot  be 
innocent  is,  that  the  man  who  practises  it  has  not  the  know- 
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ledge  requisite  for  judgment  in  such  cases.  Concerning 
overt  acts,  directly  opposed  to  the  laws  of  religion  and  to 
the  universal  sentiment  of  mankind,  he  may  form  a  correct 
decision  ;  but,  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith,  he  is  liable 
from  his  own  ignorance  or  prejudice  most  grievously  to  err. 
He  may  be  himself  in  the  wrong,  and,  in  condemning 
another,  he  may  pass  sentence  both  against  truth  and  right- 
eousness. If  he  who  is  censured  be  in  an  error,  still  he 
who  judges  is  unable  to  decide  how  far,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  wrong  opinion  has  been  formed,  it 
may  stand  excused  in  the  view  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
If  God  had  intended  that  men  should  pass  sentence  in  such 
cases,  he  would  have  furnished  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
ensure  a  correct  decision.  This  knowledge  is  not  pos- 
sessed, and  man  is  not  innocent,  if  he  acts  as  if  he  possessed 
it ;  for  he  violates  a  plain  law  of  moral  justice.  He  pro- 
nounces sentence  without  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  be  correct  or  otherwise. 

Again,  this  man  is  guilty,  inasmuch  as  he  wantonly 
injures  the  characters,  the  happiness,  and  the  influence  of 
those  whom  he  is  commanded  to  love,  and  to  aid  in  their 
virtuous  efforts.  We  here  proceed  upon  the  supposition, 
that  he  who  is  censured  possesses  as  fair  a  claim  to  be 
deemed  a  lover  of  truth  and  virtue  as  he  who  pronounces 
the  censure.  This  is  obviously  the  case,  where  the  person 
censured  appears  diligent  in  his  inquiries  and  exemplary  in 
his  life.  What  right  has  any  human  being  to  say  of  such 
a  man,  that  he  shall  not  be  acknowledged  as  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  is  going  down  to  eternal  ruin  ?  So  far  as  man 
can  decide,  he  is  good  ;  but  he  differs  in  his  views  of 
religious  truth  from  some  who  assume  to  themselves  the 
precious  privilege  of  being  exclusively  right.  He  differs 
from  them,  however,  no  more  than  they  differ  from  him,  and 
he  has  the  same  right  to  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against 
them,  that  they  have  to  shut  them  against  him  ;  that  is,  no 
right  at  all.     But  in  passing  their  unwarrantable  censures, 
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they  may  render  this  good  man's  character  suspicious  ; 
they  may  impair  his  power  of  doing  good.  They  may  thus 
inflict  a  wound,  which  will  prove  deep  and  painful,  and 
at  the  same  time  retard  the  progress  of  virtue.  Can  this 
be  innocent  ?  We  brand  with  infamy  the  common  defamer, 
who  utters  his  slanders  against  the  good,  and  delights  in 
dishonoring  their  characters.  But  is  slander  less  innocent, 
because  practised  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  uttered 
in  prayers  to  the  most  high  God  ?  No,  my  friends,  it 
never  assumes  a  blacker  character. 

But,  in  making  this  decision,  are  we  not  judging  our 
brethren,  and  fixing  reproach  upon  some  of  the  most  con- 
scientious of  men  ?  We  hear  the  leaders  of  a  hundred  sects 
uttering  their  denunciations  against  all  out  of  the  pale  of 
their  own  party.  Are  we  right  in  saying  that  they  are 
guilty  in  so  doing  ?  We  pass  judgment,  indeed,  upon  con- 
duct, which  is  strictly  forbidden  by  our  religion.  But  those 
against  whom  we  pass  judgment  seem  to  be  very  sincere, 
and  in  general  very  exemplary.  Is  their  assuming  spirit 
any  part  of  their  virtue  ?  Are  their  denunciations  to  swell 
the  amount  of  their  good  deeds,  and  to  be  numbered 
among  the  proofs  of  their  zeal  for  religion  ?  They  may  be 
sincere  and  conscientious  in  what  they  do  ;  but  are  they 
on  that  account  innocent  in  violating  an  express  command 
of  Christianity  ?  Paul  was  as  sincere,  when  he  persecuted 
the  Christians,  and  consented  to  their  death,  as  he  was, 
when  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  he  preached  Christ 
crucified.  But  what  thought  he  of  the  moral  character  of 
these  acts  of  violence  ?  He  is  never  heard  to  vindicate 
them  ;  but  he  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  which  was 
displayed  in  convincing  him  of  his  guilt,  and  bringing  him 
to  the  hopes  of  virtue.  During  every  age  of  the  church, 
there  have  been  as  sincere  persecutors  as  martyrs.  But 
this  does  not  render  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  a 
Christian  virtue.  We  brand  with  infamy  the  man  who 
takes  from  us  by  fraud  or  violence  our  property  ;    but  he 
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who  wounds  our  reputation,  if  he  do  it  under  the  cloak  of 
piety,  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  an  enlightened  and 
intrepid  advocate  of  pure  religion.  Why  is  this  ?  Doubt- 
less because  the  one  may  be  self  deceived,  and  the  other 
cannot ;  the  one  may  be  conscientious,  and  the  other 
cannot.  But  yet  the  man,  whether  honestly  or  not,  who 
violates  the  good  name  of  an  exemplary  disciple  of  Christ, 
does  an  act  in  itself  more  opposed  to  the  law  of  love,  and 
more  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  society,  than  he  who 
merely  takes  a  pittance  of  his  earthly  substance  ;  and  it  is 
only  habit  and  perverse  associations  of  mind,  which  prevent 
this  truth  from  being  perceived.  We  judge  not,  in  saying 
this,  the  motives  of  men ;  we  pretend  not  to  say,  how 
far  God  may  excuse,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
which  go  to  make  up  the  character,  and  of  an  honest 
desire  to  vindicate  his  honor,  the  rash  judgment  of  men. 
This  prominent  sin  may  find  pardon  with  him  who  sees  the 
heart ;  but  yet  it  is  a  sin,  and  no  slight  one.  We  would 
not  carry  forward  our  decisions  to  affect  the  eternal  inter- 
ests of  those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  We  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy  ;  but  we 
would  most  strenuously  assert,  that,  however  conscientious 
in  this  thing,  they  are  not  innocent.  If  innocent  in  the  act, 
they  are  not  innocent  in  possessing  consciences,  which  will 
sanction  it  in  opposition  both  to  man's  natural  sentiment 
of  right,  and  to  the  plainest  principles  of  Christianity. 

2.  As  no  man  can  innocently  prescribe  to  others  an 
exact  standard  of  faith,  and  denounce  them  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  it ;  so  no  man  can  innocently  submit  to  have 
his  conscience  trammelled  by  another's  authority,  and  thus 
endeavor  to  throw  off  his  personal  responsibility. 

To  every  man,  talents  are  committed,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  will  be  called  to  solemn  account  at  the  bar  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  responsibility  may  rest  heavily  upon 
him  ;  but  it  cannot  be  shaken  off.  It  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  him  as  an  intelligent  and  accountable  being. 
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He  must  personally  answer  for  himself  at  the  great  tribunal 
before  which  he  will  soon  be  arraigned.     The  manner  in 
which  he  feels  this  responsibility,  and  acts  upon  it,  is  very 
intimately  connected  with  his  personal  improvement.     If, 
under  the  influence  of  indolence  or  of  fear,  he  endeavor  to 
find  an  easier  way  to  heaven,  he  abuses  the  gifts  of  God, 
endangers  his  own  improvement,  and  incurs  guilt.     He  is 
to  employ  the  aid  which  the  wisdom  of  others  will  afford 
him,  to  guide  him  to  truth  and  duty  ;  but  they  can  aid  him 
only  by  increasing  his  light,  and  encouraging  his  efforts. 
He  is  to  be  assisted  by  them  just  so  far  as  they  can  con- 
vince his  understanding,  and  animate  his  good  affections, 
and  no  farther.     If  he  trembles  at  their  bold  denunciations, 
and  yields  to  their  authority,  because  they  are  confident 
and  assuming,  while  they  leave  the  understanding  palsied 
and  dark,  he  gives  to  man  an  authority  over  his  mind, 
which   belongs  only  to   him  who   is    able  to  save  or  to 
destroy.     He  practically  forgets,  that  he  is  to  account  for 
his  own  powers  and  means  of  improvement,  and  that  a  faith 
which  is  not  understood  and  felt  can  be  of  no  moral  use. 
He  exposes  himself  to  be  led  astray  from  the  path  of  truth 
and  holiness,  to  go  forward  in   life  unblessed  by  a  filial 
confidence  in  God,  and  to  appear  before  his  final  Judge,  to 
render  an  account  of  wasted  talents.     Is  there  no  danger 
in  this  ?     Is  there  no  guilt  in  this  ?     It  would  be  but  a  poor 
apology  for  a  culprit  arraigned  before  a  human  tribunal,  to 
allege  that  he  had  been   induced  to  depart  from  duty  by 
the  counsels  of  others,  whom   he  thought  far  superior  to 
himself  in  wisdom.     Might  it  not  well  be  asked  of  such  a 
man,  Had  you  not  the  means  of  deciding  for  yourself  what 
was  right ;  and  are  you   not  guilty   both   for   abusing  the 
powers  which  God  has  given  you,  and  for  following  the 
counsels   which    have   caused    you  to    err  ?     And   will   a 
similar  apology  avail    more    in  the  presence  of  him,  who 
will  judge  the  world   in    righteousness?     No,    it   cannot 
be  innocent  in   those,  whom   God  has  constituted  rational 
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beings  to  give  up  their  responsibility,  and  to  place  in  men 
as  weak  and  erring  as  themselves  a  confidence  which  can 
be  safely  reposed  on  him  alone,  who  is  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

But  we  are  here  met  by  an  objection.  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  it  is  said,  taught  with  authority.  They  com- 
manded men  to  believe  their  assertions,  and  threatened 
them  with  the  displeasure  of  God  if  they  refused  assent  to 
them.  Is  it  not  proper  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  imitate 
their  Master  ?  To  this  I  would  reply,  that  Jesus  spoke 
with  authority  because  he  had  received  this  authority  from 
God,  and  was  able  to  bring  miracles  to  attest  his  divine 
commission.  His  apostles  spake  with  authority  because 
they  had  been  taught  of  Christ,  and  were  able  by  power 
communicated  through  him  to  work  miracles.  When,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  church,  men  can  bring 
miraculous  testimony  to  establish  their  exclusive  possession 
of  the  truth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  they  plead  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  justify  their  assump- 
tion of  authority.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  any  man 
safely  yield  to  them  implicit  confidence.  But  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles,  notwith- 
standing their  miraculous  powers,  constantly  appealed  to 
those  whom  they  addressed,  to  judge  for  themselves  what 
was  right ;  and  they  left  them  without  excuse,  if  they 
yielded  not  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  means  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  minds. 

But  yet  the  timid  and  distrustful  will  feel,  if  they  do  not 
say,  that  they  themselves  are  painfully  uncertain  with  re- 
gard to  many  subjects  which  are  presented  to  their  minds. 
They  see  others  of  exemplary  piety,  who  are  not  thus 
afflicted  with  doubt,  who  speak  with  confidence  upon 
every  subject,  and  seem  to  have  an  unwavering  certainty 
of  truths  which  to  them  are  full  of  difficulties.  They  think 
also,  that  the  assurance  of  these  persons  contributes  to  their 
happiness,  and  that  they  enjoy  a  better  state  of  religious 
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feeling  than  is  known  to  themselves.  Why  then  should 
they  not  distrust  themselves,  and  yield  to  the  influence  of 
the  confident  and  the  happy  ?  Why  should  they  not  place 
themselves  on  ground,  on  which  they  may  feel  no  mis- 
givings of  mind,  and  be  assailed  by  no  harsh  answers  from 
without  ?  Those  who  bid  them  yield  to  their  influence, 
assert  that  they  have  been  enlightened  by  the  special  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  God  ;  why  should  they  not  be  believed  ? 
They  give  abundant  proof  of  their  honesty  ;  why  should 
they  not  be  credited  ?  We  answer,  that  their  sincerity 
may  be  beyond  dispute.  They  may  honestly  believe  what 
they  assert.  But  this  does  not  prove  their  assertions  true. 
They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  infallible,  for  they  give 
no  miraculous  testimony  to  their  special  inspiration  ;  and 
without  this  they  are  to  be  pitied  for  their  delusion,  but 
are  not  to  be  admitted  to  a  seat  with  the  prophets  of  the 
living  God. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  not  safe  to  give  such 
men  the  authority  which  they  claim.  It  is  this  ;  that  it 
confounds  the  mind,  overthrows  the  foundations  of  a 
rational  faith,  and  tends  to  introduce  universal  skepticism. 
The  same  pretensions  are  made  by  the  advocates  of  oppo- 
site religious  opinions,  and  by  men,  too,  who  are  equally 
exemplary,  and  have  equal  claims  to  be  regarded  as  sincere. 
Give  to  one  the  right  to  dictate,  and  yo\i  must  give  it  to 
all,  who  under  similar  circumstances  urge  their  claim. 
Give  to  all,  and  you  make  God  teach  contradictions  without 
end.  The  Catholic  tells  you,  (and  he  proves  by  his  piety 
that  he  is  sincere,)  that  the  holy  Catholic  church  is  free 
from  error  ;  that  you  must  embrace  its  faith,  or  perish 
everlastingly.  The  Protestant  comes  to  you  with  equal 
claims  upon  your  confidence,  and  describes  the  Pope  as 
the  man  of  sin,  the  church  under  his  control  as  opposed 
to  the  truth,  and  educating  men  for  the  miseries  of  the 
damned.  The  Congregationalist  is  sure  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  are  specially  ordained  of  God,   to  be 
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celebrated  by  all  Christians  ;  the  Quaker  scouts  his  reason- 
ings, and  teaches  you  that  these  are  carnal  ordinances,  not 
to  be  observed  by  the  spiritual  disciples  of  Jesus.  The 
Calvinist  teaches  you,  that  total  depravity,  particular 
election,  reprobation  and  irresistible  grace,  are  wholesome 
and  comfortable  doctrines  set  forth  in  God's  word,  and  to 
be  received  of  all  men ;  the  Arminian  is  equally  confident 
that  these  doctrines  are  not  taught  by  Christ,  that  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God,  and  that  their 
sole  tendency  is  to  distress  the  soul,  and  to  destroy  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?  They  cannot  all  be  right.  Yet  so  far  as  per- 
sonal virtue  is  concerned,  their  pretensions  to  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  all  stand  upon  the  same  ground. 
Are  we  then  to  allow  their  claims  ?  If  so,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  Are  we  to  take 
one  class  of  them  as  infallible,  and  to  denounce  all  the 
others  ?  On  what  ground  is  this  distinction  to  be  made  ? 
On  the  ground  of  reason  ?  Then  their  claims  to  infallibil- 
ity are  all  set  aside,  and  the  arguments  which  they  employ 
are  made  to  determine  our  choice.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  may  safely  admit  that  they  are  all  honest,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  their  errors,  while  they  love  the  truth, 
(whether  in  every  particular  they  find  it  or  not,)  and  while 
they  practise  righteousness,  they  will  be  accepted  of  God. 
But  we  cannot  either  innocently  or  safely  allow  their  claims 
to  infallibility,  or  receive  without  examination  their  views 
of  divine  truth.  It  is  not  innocent  to  place  fallible  men  in 
competition  with  Jesus  Christ.  If,  with  the  best  use  of 
our  powers,  we  are  still  embarrassed  with  occasional  doubts, 
we  are  to  regard  this  as  a  part  of  our  moral  discipline,  and 
to  submit  to  it  as  dutiful  children  of  God.  We  do  not 
gain  safety  by  gaining  confidence  without  reason,  or  by 
submitting  to  the  control  of  men  who  would  willingly 
dictate  to  the  whole  world.  Ignorance  and  enthusiasm 
may  be  confident,  where  angels  would  hesitate. 
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What  then,  my  friends,  in  view  of  this  subject,  is  our 
duty?  We  must  learn  to  think  charitably  of  all,  of  what- 
ever creed,  who  appear  to  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity.  To  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.  We 
are  incapable  of  deciding  upon  their  characters  ;  we  are  for- 
bidden to  do  it;  and  by  attempting  it  we  become  judges 
of  the  law,  we  arrogantly  assume  the  office  of  Jesus  Christ, 
expose  his  cause  to  reproach,  and  our  souls  to  infinite 
hazard.  Let  us  shrink  from  a  responsibility  so  awful ;  a 
responsibility  which  we  are  forbidden  to  assume  by  him, 
who  alone  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy. 

But  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  impress  it  upon 
our  minds  that  the  responsibility  of  forming  our  own 
opinions  by  the  best  light  which  God  has  given  us,  cannot 
be  shaken  off.  We  cannot  innocently  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  others  in  matters  of  religion.  With  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  approach  us,  whatever  in  other 
respects  may  be  their  characters,  they  are  to  be  firmly 
resisted,  when  they  would  lord  it  over  our  faith.  Their 
denunciations  are  to  be  regarded  with  pity,  and  Jesus 
Christ  alone  is  to  be  our  infallible  guide.  This  truth  must 
be  felt.  It  must  pervade  all  classes  of  men,  and  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  must  prevail,  that  in  religion  as  in  other 
things,  reason  and  not  dogmatism,  must  bear  sway.  Men 
must  learn  not  to  tremble,  or  be  dismayed  at  mere  posi- 
tiveness  of  assurance.  Religious  slander  must  be  met,  as 
slander  is  in  its  other  forms.  Though  associated  with 
many  excellences,  and  uttered  with  apparent  or  real  sin- 
cerity, it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  injurious  to  man, 
or  the  less  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  must  be  met 
and  resisted  in  every  form.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  is 
forbidden  in  God's  word,  and  that  it  is  held  up  to  your 
abhorrence  from  the  pulpit ;  public  opinion  must  be 
enlisted  against  it.  While  men  who  are  guilty  of  it  are 
courted  on  account  of  their  many  redeeming  qualities,  and 
permitted  to   utter   without  rebuke   their  damnatory   sen- 
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tences,  they  will  gain  influence.  They  are  not  to  be 
reproached  in  their  general  characters,  or  to  be  denounced 
as  the  enemies  of  God  ;  but  their  arrogance  and  uncharita- 
bleness  must  be  met  and  resisted.  Public  opinion,  aided 
by  the  grace  of  God,  must  cure  them  of  this  flagrant  sin, 
that  their  virtues  may  not  be  tarnished,  or  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  men  injuriously  affected.  That  public  opin- 
ion will  do  this,  we  humbly  trust  in  God.  Let  it  then  be 
our  effort  to  cherish  for  ourselves  a  deep  sense  of  our  own 
responsibility  ;  and,  as  we  expect  to  appear  before  the  bar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  inquire  diligently  for  his  truth,  and 
follow  without  the  fear  of  man  whatever  light  may  be 
imparted  to  us.  The  same  privilege,  which  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  let  us  cheerfully  concede  to  others.  The  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  we  must  give  account  of  the 
talents  committed  to  our  trust.  God  grant  that  we  may 
be  prepared  to  render  this  account  with  joy  and  not  with 
grief. 


SERMON    II. 


DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  SAINTS  AND  SINNERS. 


2  CORINTHIANS  XIII.  5. 


KiNOW    YE    NOT  YOUR    OWN    SELVES,    HOW    THAT    JESUS    CHRIST    IS    IN 
YOU,   EXCEPT    YE    BE    REPROBATES  ? 

The  spirit  of  party  was  not  excluded  even  from  the 
primitive  church.  Paul  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
those  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  heresy,  endeavored  to  excite 
jealousies  and  divisions  among  Christians,  to  pour  dishonor 
upon  his  name,  and  to  advance  their  own  selfish  purposes 
by  bringing  him  into  discredit.  This  spirit  he  rebuked  and 
resisted  both  in  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  in  that 
to  the  Galatians.  The  argument  of  which  our  text  is  a 
part,  goes  directly  to  establish  his  own  apostolical  authority, 
in  opposition  to  the  abuse  which  had  been  thrown  upon  his 
character  by  a  false  teacher.  He  directs  the  Corinthians  to 
look  into  their  own  hearts,  and  to  the  state  of  the  church 
of  which  they  were  members.  If  they  could  find  within 
themselves  the  evidence  of  Christian  character,  then  they 
ought  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  true  minister  of  Christ ; 
and  if  they  could  discover  spiritual  gifts  among  themselves, 
then  also  his  apostolical  character  was  established  ;  for  he 
had  been  the  instrument  of  bringing  the  truth  to  their  minds 
and  hearts,  and  through  him  had  their  spiritual  gifts  been 
conferred.     If  they  were  destitute  of  Christian  character 
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and  of  spiritual  gifts,  then  they  were  reprobates,  not,  as  has 
often  been  supposed,  foreordained  from  eternity  to  destruc- 
tion, but  they  were  not  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
unable  to  prove  their  Christian  character  by  the  proper  test. 
In  this  case,  though  destitute  of  the  proof  of  his  apostoli- 
cal character  which  their  virtues  would  afford,  yet  he  would 
establish  this  by  inflicting  upon  them  miraculous  punish- 
ment for  their  great  guilt  in  abusing  their  religious  privi- 
leges. Yet  he  would  rather  appear  himself  as  a  reprobate, 
that  is,  without  the  proof  of  his  divine  commission  which 
their  punishment  would  afford,  could  the  same  fact  be 
established  by  their  Christian  virtues. 

In  this  scripture  the  apostle  clearly  implies  this  truth  ; 
that  those  whom  he  addressed  were  either  Christians  or 
not ;  converted  or  unconverted  ;  saints  or  sinners.  May 
not  the  same  truth  be  asserted  with  respect  to  every  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  ?  Are  there  any 
at  the  present  day,  any  here  in  the  house  of  God,  of  whom 
it  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  they  are  neither  saints 
nor  sinners  ? 

These  questions  indicate  the  course  of  the  remarks 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  following  discourse.  But 
before  I  enter  upon  my  subject,  I  would  request  you  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to 
give  you  the  means  of  judging  other  men's  characters, 
or  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  the  religious  state  of  those 
with  whom  you  are  connected  in  life.  The  views  which 
are  to  be  given,  if  they  shall  have  any  value,  will  be  valuable 
principally  as  incitements  to  a  deep  and  thorough  self- 
examination.  They  will  be  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  each  individual  to  a  solemn  pause,  to  a  serious 
examination  of  his  own  character.  We  design  to  direct 
the  thoughts  inward,  that  every  man  may  see  the  state  of 
his  own  soul ;  to  aid  the  cause  of  a  humble,  but  efficient 
piety,  not  to  awaken  the  restless  spirit  of  an  ever  busy 
curiosity,  or  to  promote  uncharitableness. 
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It  should  further  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  the  de- 
scriptions often  given  of  saints  and  sinners  are  such,  as  to 
produce  a  state  of  mind  extremely  unfavorable  to  a  correct 
decision  of  the  questions  here  proposed.  The  saint  is  too 
often  represented  as  all  pure,  as  having  no  resemblance  in 
character  to  the  gross  materials  which  make  up  the  mass 
of  human  society,  as  a  kind  of  celestial  being,  who  conde- 
scends to  remain  awhile  on  earth,  but  who  has  very  little 
sympathy  with  anything  here  below,  and  almost  thinks 
himself  degraded  by  being  obliged  to  mingle  with  men  in 
their  common  pursuits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sinner  is 
pictured  in  colors  as  revolting  as  the  imagination  can 
supply  ;  as  a  fiend-like  being,  who  has  just  issued  forth 
from  the  abodes  of  misery  and  guilt  ;  as  having  nothing  of 
kindness,  or  even  of  the  semblance  of  virtue  in  his  char- 
acter ;  as  meditating  nothing  but  evil,  and  carrying  his 
malignity  up  to  the  very  throne  of  God  ;  as  in  the  workings 
of  a  depraved  heart  desiring  to  banish  virtue  from  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  hurl  even  God  himself  from  his  throne.  Two 
classes  of  men  thus  broadly  distinguished  are  not  found  on 
earth.  The  good  man  is  not  an  angel ;  he  is  imperfect, 
and  but  partially  conformed  to  the  perfect  will  of  God. 
The  sinner  is  not  usually  a  devil,  divested  of  all  that  is 
kind  in  human  sympathy,  and  filled  only  with  malignant 
passions,  which  are  seeking  with  restless  perseverance  to 
overturn  every  virtuous  sentiment,  and  to  spread  the  con- 
tagion of  vice  through  society.  Thus  to  represent  mankind 
is  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  spiritual  restora- 
tion and  improvement.  In  ordinary  cases  the  sinner  never 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  such  a  picture  accurately 
represents  his  character,  and  he  ought  not  so  to  believe  ; 
for  his  conscience  teaches  him  differently.  Of  course  those 
representations  which  are  intended  to  alarm  him  by  show- 
ing him  his  extreme  danger  are  powerless  ;  for  they  awaken 
no  conviction  of  guilt,  they  touch  not  the  real  character, 
and  move  not  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man 
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who  honestly  embraces  the  truth,  and  endeavors  to  obey  it, 
imagines  his  character  to  correspond  in  all  respects  to  the 
representations  given,  he  is  deceived.  He  at  once  em- 
braces artificial  and  unsound  distinctions  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  supposing  what  would  be  a 
vice  in  the  unconverted,  to  be  in  himself  no  vice  at  all ; 
and  thus  loses  the  motives  to  an  ever  wakeful  diligence, 
deceives  himself,  and  is  in  great  danger  of  neglecting  to 
improve  the  means  of  religious  advancement.  Moreover, 
such  representations  are  calculated  to  check  the  benevolent 
sympathies  of  human  nature  ;  to  produce  in  one  class 
spiritual  pride,  and  in  the  other  jealousy  and  animosity  ; 
to  prevent  that  salutary  influence,  which  God  designs  that 
the  good  should  ever  exert  in  the  world  ;  and  to  retard  the 
diffusion  of  light  and  virtue  among  men. 

Nor  should  the  distinction  between  the  converted  and  un- 
converted be  made  to  consist  in  any  artificial  and  peculiar 
state  of  feeling,  experienced  at  any  particular  period  of  life. 
The  processes  by  which  different  individuals  are  brought 
to  possess  the  Christian  spirit  are  very  various,  and  are  not 
to  be  set  down  in  precise  terms  invented  to  suit  the  feelings 
of  particular  persons,  or  classes  of  persons.  The  opera- 
tion of  religious  principles  produces  the  same  general 
result,  but  is  confined  to  no  precise  mode.  He  who  has 
long  neglected  the  counsels  of  God  may  be  brought  to 
reflection  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  religious  feeling  in  him  may  be  accompanied  with 
strong  and  violent  emotion  ;  the  whole  soul  may  be  shaken, 
and  all  its  faculties  clouded  with  grief  approaching  to  des- 
pair. Another  may  be  first  moved  by  the  exhibitions 
of  the  love  of  God,  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  Divine 
goodness,  and  drawn  along  as  by  the  cords  of  a  man 
toward  the  completeness  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
mind  of  a  third  may  be  excited  to  religious  attention  by 
striking  dispensations  of  Providence,  or  by  the  forcible 
exhibition  of  divine  truth  ;  and  another  may,  without  being 
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able  at  all  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  mind,  find  it  turned 
toward  religion,  as  if  by  the  immediate  and  inexplicable 
operation  of  God's  spirit.  In  one  the  action  of  the  reli- 
gious principle  may  be  modified  by  previous  habits  of  life  ; 
in  another  by  peculiar  mental  constitution.  Some  may 
have  drank  in  the  Christian  spirit  even  in  early  childhood  ; 
and  from  the  first  dawn  of  intellect  loved  God,  and  endeav- 
ored with  an  ever-growing  satisfaction  to  obey  his  will.  Is 
it  right  then  to  say  of  any  one,  who  sincerely  labors  to  cul- 
tivate the  spirit  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  gospel, 
that  he  is  to  have  his  portion  with  those  who  perish  ? 
Doubtless  there  are  not  a  kw,  who  are  governed  most 
sacredly  by  a  sense  of  duty,  who  enjoy  comparatively  little 
consolation  from  their  religious  faith.  They  are  from  the 
heart  opposed  to  sin,  and  find  no  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  those  who  set  religion  at  defiance.  But  they  have 
embraced  the  opinion,  or  rather  they  are  swayed  by  the 
feeling,  that  they  ought  not  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  comforts  of  religion  ;  for  they  have  no  wonderful 
narrative  of  their  experiences  to  relate  ;  they  cannot  fix 
the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  their  conversion  ;  they 
know  little  of  any  striking  transitions  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  sin  to  holiness  ;  and  they  imagine  that  they  have 
no  right  to  the  joys  of  the  Christian  hope.  By  thus  being 
cut  off  from  some  of  the  most  lovely  views  of  religion, 
their  Christian  improvement  is  greatly  retarded,  and  they 
pass  through  life  with  painful  apprehensions  that  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  extends  not  to  them.  These  are  to  be 
compassionated  and  encouraged,  not  to  be  censured  and 
cast  forth  as  the  enemies  of  God.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  any  tests  of  character,  fitted  to  depress  and 
discourage  such  individuals,  should  ever  be  adopted.  It 
ought  to  be  made  a  fixed  principle,  that  regeneration 
regards  the  actual  character  formed,  not  the  process  by 
which  it  is  formed  ;  that  conversion  is  the  passing  from 
sin  to  holiness  ;   that  the  evidence  of    a  man's  being  in 
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a  converted  state  is  to  be  found  in  his  resemblance  to 
the  character  of  Christ,  and  not  in  the  history  of  his 
religious  opportunities  or  particular  feelings  ;  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right- 
eous. To  one  who  doeth  righteousness  conversion  is  not 
to  be  preached,  nor  is  he  to  be  distressed  as  though  he 
were  the  enemy  of  God  ;  but  he  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  his  course  of  religious  improvement. 

With  these  remarks  we  pass  to  the  particular  object  of 
the  present  discourse,  that  is,  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
every  man  is  either  a  saint  or  a  sinner,  conformed  to  the 
law  of  God  or  not  conformed  to  it,  preparing  for  heaven  or 
going  down  to  hell. 

To  establish  this  momentous  truth,  a  few  remarks  only 
need  be  offered  to  your  consideration.  Take  for  example 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  religion,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.  This  love  exists  in  some 
degree  in  every  heart,  or  it  does  not  exist.  The  mind 
delights  to  contemplate  the  character  of  God,  or  it  turns 
away  from  it  and  fixes  the  thoughts  exclusively  on  other 
subjects.  The  heart  binds  its  affections  to  God,  or  it  gives 
them  to  other  objects.  In  either  of  these  characters,  the 
ruling  affection  may  possess  greater  or  less  strength  ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  ruling  affection,  and  according  to  that  the 
character  is  forming.  He  who  gives  his  heart  to  God  may 
have  to  maintain  a  long  and  a  difficult  struggle  with  con- 
tending passions  ;  but  yet  he  intends  to  honor  God  in  his 
affections  and  life.  He  feels  that  there  is  dignity  in  virtue, 
and  he  struggles  to  obtain  it  in  a  higher  and  higher  degree. 
His  progress  may  be  slow,  yet  progress  will  be  made ; 
he  will  be  tending  upward.  Man  may  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cern with  perfect  accuracy  in  all  cases  the  tendency  of  his 
desires  and  efforts  ;  but  God  knows  all  things.  This  indi- 
vidual is  as  really  different  from  the  sinner,  though  the 
latter  may  put  on  the  show  of  many  virtues,  as  love  is 
different   from    hatred,  or  from  coldness.      The  one  de- 
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sires  to  honor  God.  The  spark  of  piety  may  be  feeble, 
yet  everything  is  tending  to  kindle  it  to  a  flame.  The 
efforts  are  all  directed  to  preserve  this  holy  fire,  and  God 
is  fanning  it  by  every  breath  of  heaven.  The  other  is 
bound  to  the  earth.  His  virtues  have  no  solid  basis.  The 
temptations  of  life  are  not  perseveringly  resisted.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  is  daily  gaining  greater  sway  ;  the  reli- 
gious sensibilities  of  the  soul  are  becoming  more  and  more 
palsied.  There  is  no  living  communion  between  the  soul 
and  God,  to  preserve  in  all  their  freshness  and  animation 
the  healthful  principles  of  piety.  Is  there  not  an  essential 
difference  then  between  the  saint  and  the  sinner  ;  between 
him  who  loves  God  and  him  who  loves  him  not?  Is  it 
possible  that  any  man  can  belong  to  neither  of  these 
classes  ?  Surely  it  must  be,  that  every  man,  though  there 
may  be  an  infinite  variety  in  degrees  of  goodness  and  of 
guilt,  must  desire  to  love  God,  and  to  serve  him,  or  else 
be  indifferent  to  his  love  and  service. 

Again,  there  must  be  in  every  man  a  prevailing  taste  for 
that  which  is  good,  or  an  indifference  or  hostility  to  it. 
There  must  be  a  particular  kind  of  society,  to  which  every 
man  is  peculiarly  attached,  and  particular  sources  of  pleas- 
ure to  which  each  individual  applies  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing enjoyment.  It  is  true,  that  on  earth  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns  are  so  blended  together,  that  those 
whose  affections  are  exclusively  given  to  the  world  may 
find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  those  who  are  living  for 
heaven  ;  for  the  latter  are,  even  by  their  religion,  obliged  to 
labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth  as  well  as  for  that  which 
endureth  unto  eternal  life.  But  it  is  evident  that,  as  re- 
spects their  tastes,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  draw 
their  happiness,  there  is  a  real  difference  between  them. 
The  one  loves  to  feast  his  mind  on  those  exalted  themes 
which  bring  before  him  the  high  destination  of  the  children 
of  God  ;  he  breathes  out  in  secret  his  devotional  feelings  ; 
his  thoughts  habitually  rise  above  the  earth  ;  and  a  Father  in 
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heaven  is  ever  before  him,  is  his  support  in  trial,  his  hope 
and  joy  at  all  times.  The  other  has  not  this  spiritual  taste, 
this  devotional  feeling,  this  childlike  confidence  in  God, 
this  cheerful  hope  of  a  growing  virtue  and  happiness.  He 
may  be  what  is  usually  considered  amiable  and  inoffensive  ; 
he  may  be  even  highly  recommended  as  a  useful  member 
of  society  ;  but  the  habit  of  his  mind  is  not  formed  by 
Christian  faith ;  he  has  no  pantings  for  a  higher  state  of 
joy  than  the  world  can  give  him.  His  affections  are  bound 
to  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  consistent  and  habitual  effort 
to  raise  them  above  it.  The  heart  is  not  refreshed,  and 
the  noble  purposes  invigorated,  by  sending  forth  imagina- 
tion guided  by  faith  to  the  heavenly  world,  to  bring  down 
to  earth,  for  the  refreshment  of  pilgrims  here,  the  employ- 
ments of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  That  this 
difference  of  taste  marks  the  characters  of  different  indi- 
viduals there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a  difference,  which 
consists  not  in  occasional  feeling,  but  in  habits  of  feeling. 
This  difference  can  in  no  way  be  so  well  learned  as  by  a 
close  inspection  of  our  own  hearts.  Here  it  may  be  per- 
ceived and  felt.  Each  one  here  present,  if  he  will  turn  his 
attention  inward,  may  perceive  whether  he  has  in  any  de- 
gree a  taste  prepared  for  religious  pleasures,  or  whether 
all  his  habits  of  feeling  connect  themselves  with  the  earth, 
and  its  perishing  objects.  This  taste  may  be  in  different 
degrees  of  perfection  ;  but  he  who  has  it  in  any  degree, 
and  is  laboring  to  improve  it,  is  widely  distinguished  in 
character  from  him  who  has  it  not.  The  one  would,  if 
admitted  to  the  pure  society  of  heaven,  find  something 
congenial  to  his  soul  there  ;  the  other  would  be  wretched 
while  listening  to  the  anthems  of  the  blessed. 

But  on  this  subject  we  need  not  pass  beyond  the  sacred 
record  of  God's  word.  There  all  mankind  are  treated  as 
if  divided  into  two  great  classes,  saints  and  sinners.  But 
you  may  say  that  the  Gospel  was  a  new  dispensation  ;  that 
at  its  first  promulgation  it  made  a  wide  difference  between 
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those  who  received  and  those  who  rejected  it ;  that  on  the 
one  hand  were  the  formal  Jews  and  the  idolatrous  heathen, 
and  on  the  other  the  simple,  spiritual  worshippers  of  the 
true  God  ;  that  between  those  who  are  educated  in  the 
principles  and  forms  of  Christianity  there  can  exist  no  such 
wide  distinction  as  between  an  idolator  and  a  Christian. 
It  is  granted  that  the  visible  distinction  may  not  be  so 
great.  But  are  all  who  are  educated  in  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity imbued  with  its  spirit  ?  No.  Then  between  them, 
so  far  as  regards  actual  character,  there  may  be  as  real 
a  difference,  as  between  the  Pagan  and  the  true  disciple  of 
Christ.  It  is  with  the  character  of  the  heart,  as  it  appears 
in  the  view  of  God,  that  we  are  now  concerned  ;  and  I 
see  not  that  this  may  not  vary  as  essentially  now  as  when 
Paul  preached  the  gospel.  Besides,  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion looks  forward  to  the  utter  overthrow  and  destruction 
of  the  world.  It  brings  into  view  the  final  judgment,  and 
declares  to  us  the  principles  on  which  all  things  will  be 
adjusted.  Does  it  bring  into  view  any  class  of  men,  who 
on  the  day  of  final  decision  will  be  numbered  neither  with 
the  righteous  nor  the  wicked  ?  Does  it  reveal  the  fact, 
that  in  the  unseen  world  there  is  fitted  up  a  place  for  the 
abode  of  those  who  on  earth  had  no  decided  religious 
character  ?  No.  On  that  day  all  are  to  be  arranged  in  two 
great  classes,  those  on  the  right  hand  and  those  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Judge;  those  who  are  to  be  approved,  and 
those  who  are  to  be  condemned.  What  a  momentous 
concern  then  ought  to  press  upon  the  soul  of  every  man  ! 
I  have  now  endeavored,  my  friends,  to  fix  your  attention 
upon  this  single  fact ;  that  there  are  in  the  world  two  great 
classes  of  men.  I  have  not  attempted  with  any  particu- 
larity to  describe  the  characteristics  of  each.  This  was 
not  my  object.  I  wish  simply  to  bring  you  to  reflect  that 
you  are  either  saints  or  sinners  ;  that  each  individual 
whom  I  address,  is  now  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  or  of 
salvation.     I  wish  no  one  to  send  a  thought  beyond  him- 
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self.  Yes,  my  friends,  should  the  thread  of  life  this 
moment  be  broken,  each  of  our  characters  is  such,  that  we 
should  individually  be  arranged,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  at 
the  right  or  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
I  wish  not  to  bring  distress  to  any  humble  and  anxious 
mind.  I  would  rather  encourage  and  soothe  all  who  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  I  would  too 
give,  so  far  as  my  humble  instrumentality  can  do  it,  rational 
comfort  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
And  I  would  speak  in  the  language  of  alarm  to  those  only 
who  are  in  a  state  of  indecision,  of  indifference,  or  of 
hostility  to  religion.  There  can  be  no  wisdom  in  self- 
deception  here  ;  no  kindness  in  speaking  peace  to  those, 
to  whom  God  himself  has  said,  There  shall  be  no  peace. 
The  gospel,  indeed,  is  full  of  love  ;  but  the  salvation  which 
it  reveals  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  its  own  influence  upon 
the  character.  It  has  begun  to  exert  its  influence  over 
each  one  of  us,  or  it  has  not ;  the  work  of  moral  regene- 
ration has  commenced  in  each  of  us,  or  it  has  not.  Let 
us  know  the  truth  on  this  subject ;  and  God  grant  that  we 
may  all  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  shall  at  last  rejoice 
in  the  salvation  of  the  gospel. 


SERMON     III. 


THE  DUTY  OF  EXERTING  A  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE. 


JAMES  V.  20. 

HE    WHICH     CONVERTETH     THE     SINNER    FROM     THE     ERROR    OF     HIS 
WAT,    SHALL   SAVE   A   SOUL    FROM   DEATH. 

There  are  various  modes  of  exerting  a  benevolent 
influence.  They  all  have  their  claim  upon  our  attention  ; 
and  he,  who  in  any  way  lessens  the  sorrows  and  increases 
the  happiness  of  man,  is  to  be  regarded,  so  far  as  his  good 
influence  extends,  as  a  benefactor.  But  every  kind  of 
good  influence  cannot  be  exerted  by  each  individual.  The 
poor  cannot  build  up  by  public  bounty  the  institutions  of 
learning  and  of  charity.  The  unlearned  cannot  enrich 
others  with  treasures  of  wisdom,  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. This  man  cannot  guide  a  nation's  counsels,  and  that 
cannot  wield  a  nation's  strength.  But  all  of  every  class, 
in  their  appropriate  stations,  may  contribute  their  influence, 
be  it  small  or  great,  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  hap- 
piness. Yet  what  is  human  happiness,  if  measured  only 
by  the  span  of  man's  earthly  existence  ?  It  is  chequered 
at  best  with  many  sorrows,  and  soon  passes  away.  The 
distress  which  is  relieved  by  the  hand  of  charity,  could 
at  the  longest  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  afflicted 
spirit  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  the  joy  communicated  in 
the  same  way,  is  but  a  dying  pleasure.  Yet  it  is  the  duty, 
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and  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  happiness  of  man,  to  exert 
what  influence  he  can  to  render  the  journey  of  life  pleasant 
to  his  fellow  travellers.  But  there  is  a  charity,  which  in  its 
influence  may  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
human  existence  on  earth.  There  is  an  influence,  which 
may  reach  the  undying  soul.  There  is  an  influence,  which 
may  extend  forward  into  eternity.  It  is  of  the  highest 
dignity,  and  its  result  is  permanent  happiness.  It  is  an 
influence  which  every  man,  however  humble,  may  exert. 
There  is  no  one,  whose  virtues  may  not  be  felt ;  who  may 
not  communicate  to  others  treasures,  which  will  survive 
the  wreck  of  all  earthly  objects,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  soul  in  its  eternal  home.  There  is  no  one 
who  may  not  be  instrumental  in  saving  a  soul  from  death. 
How  interesting  and  solemn  the  consideration  !  How 
heavy  the  responsibility  resting  upon  every  man  !  How 
moving  the  arguments  to  employ  his  influence  for  good ! 
How  deep  his  guilt,  if  a  soul  perish  through  his  neglect ! 

Permit  me  then  to  call  your  attention  to  such  remarks 
as  are  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  apostle ;  and  God 
grant,  that  we  may  each  one  of  us  be  animated  to  a 
vigorous  application  to  our  duties. 

1.  What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  a  sinner  ;  and 
what  by  converting  him  ?  A  sinner  is  one,  who  acts 
without  any  constant  reference  to  the  government  of  God; 
or  to  the  sacred  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  is 
a  man,  who  has  never  determined  for  himself,  that  he  will 
serve  the  Lord.  He  acts  under  the  influence  of  motives 
which  belong  mainly  to  the  present  life,  and  practically 
neglects  the  solemn  consideration,  that  he  is  to  stand  be- 
fore the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  that  his  eternal 
happiness  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  habits 
which  he  is  now  forming.  The  love  of  God  is  not  cher- 
ished by  him  as  a  powerful  affection  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  regarded  as  forming  a  rule 
of  action,  which  admits  of  no  exception,  and  allows  no 
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evasion.  In  one  word,  the  sinner  is  one  who  has  formed 
no  fixed  purpose  of  serving  God.  The  distinction  between 
the  saint  and  the  sinner,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  scriptures 
to  understand  these  terms,  is  not  that  the  one  never  does 
right,  nor  the  other  wrong ;  but  that  the  sinner  has  no 
purpose  of  uniform  obedience,  and  no  habits  of  righteous- 
ness;  while  the  saint  has  determined,  God's  grace  assist- 
ing him,  to  bring  his  life  and  character  to  the  gospel 
standard,  and  has,  in  some  good  degree,  conformed  his 
habits  to  this  holy  resolution.  The  latter  loves  righteous- 
ness ;  the  former  does  not.  Now  it  is  evident,  that,  as 
there  may  be  various  degrees  of  goodness  in  those,  who  on 
the  whole  are  to  be  acknowledged  as  pious,  so  there  may 
be  various  degrees  of  wickedness  in  those,  who  are  to  be 
denominated  sinners.  Some  may  be  merely  indifferent  to 
religion,  while  their  general  deportment  is  marked  by  no 
striking  departures  from  the  popular  standards  of  moral 
conduct ;  others  may  hate  the  truth,  drink  in  iniquity  like 
water,  and  have  consciences  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron. 
Between  these  two  extremes  may  be  found  every  interme- 
diate grade  of  transgressors.  They  are,  however  unlike  in 
other  respects,  alike  in  this,  that  they  have  no  fixed  pur- 
pose of  devoting  themselves  to  God,  and  of  living  for 
heaven,  and  that  their  habits  are  not  formed  with  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  account  which  must  be  given  by 
every  man  at  the  bar  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  agree  in 
neglecting  the  one  thing  needful,  in  grounding  their  hopes 
of  happiness  exclusively  on  the  earth,  and  in  refusing  to 
lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven. 

To  convert  a  sinner,  is  to  turn  him  from  the  love  and 
practice  of  sin  to  the  love  and  practice  of  holiness.  The 
change  to  be  effected  may  be  greater  in  some  individuals 
than  in  others.  Some  may  already  need  little  or  no 
change  in  their  intellectual  views.  They  know  and  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  practical 
faith.     Their  hearts  are  untouched,  and  their  lives  uninflu- 
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enced  by  the  truths,  which  they  profess  to  believe.  They 
need  to  have  their  consciences  awakened,  and  their  affec- 
tions interested  in  religion.  Others  again  have  discarded 
the  principles  of  a  sound  theology,  and  wandered  far  in  the 
mazes  of  superstition.  In  order  to  their  conversion,  their 
errors  must  be  corrected,  their  understandings  must  be 
disabused,  they  must  be  taught  correct  principles,  and  the 
light  of  religious  truth  must  be  let  in  upon  their  minds.  If 
their  speculative  errors  have  been  adopted  to  render  their 
vices  less  painful  to  them,  they  may  be  called  upon  even 
in  the  first  instance  to  repent,  and  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  may  be  urged  upon  them  to  awaken  their  torpid 
consciences.  If  they  have  been  bewildered  by  the  false 
lights  which  have  crossed  their  path,  they  are  to  be  taught 
with  greater  simplicity  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  They  are 
to  be  wholly  changed.  Their  speculations  are  to  receive  a 
new  direction,  their  affections  to  be  directed  to  new  objects, 
and  their  lives  to  be  governed  by  new  principles.  In  one 
word,  to  convert  a  sinner  is  to  bring  him  to  the  love  of 
God,  to  the  faith  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

2.  To  attempt  this  is  the  most  benevolent  work  in 
which  man  can  be  engaged  ;  to  effect  it  is  to  save  a  soul 
from  death.  It  is  exerting  an  influence,  which  is  to  dry 
up  many  of  the  sources  of  present  misery,  which  is  to 
diffuse  happiness  among  men,  which  is  to  reach  forward  to 
the  eternal  world,  and  to  fill  the  soul  with  joy,  so  long  as 
the  soul  shall  exist. 

To  estimate  the  dignity  and  benevolence  of  converting  a 
sinner,  endeavor  to  bring  before  you  one  of  this  class,  and 
to  fix  in  your  minds  the  tendency  of  his  course  of  life.  He 
is  described  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  already  dead  ;  dead 
to  the  happiness  and  hopes  of  a  virtuous  existence.  He  is 
living  without  God  and  without  hope.  Hopes  indeed  he 
may  indulge  ;  but  the  slightest  change  may  blast  them  all. 
He  has  not  that  hope,  which  entereth  within  the  veil,  and 
which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul.     There  is  within  him  a 
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moral  feeling,  which  is  struggling  against  the  course  which 
he  is  pursuing.  Let  the  hurry  of  worldly  pleasure  and  occu- 
pation be  suspended,  and  you  find  him  in  a  state  of  severe 
affliction  with  nothing  to  sustain  him.  Let  sorrows  press 
heavily  upon  him,  and  he  sinks  into  despondency.  Every- 
thing is  against  him.  He  does  not  look  to  God,  or  hope 
in  his  mercy.  All  his  anticipations  connected  with  religion 
are  those  of  fear  and  dread.  But  the  hour  must  come, 
when  he  must  feel  that  his  hold  upon  the  world  is 
breaking  away,  that,  however  unwilling  or  unprepared,  he 
must  enter  upon  an  untried  scene  of  being.  Here  his 
imagination  will  be  busily  employed  in  picturing,  not  the 
state  of  happiness  to  which  he  is  to  be  introduced,  but  the 
scenes  of  wo  which  await  his  guilty  soul.  O  how  mel- 
ancholy is  the  course  of  him  who  estranges  himself  from 
God  !  How  wretched  the  condition  of  him  who  hath  no 
hope  in  his  death  ! 

But  this  guilty,  wretched  man  is  not  without  his  influ- 
ence, while  he  lives.  His  vices  may  be  associated  with 
many  attractive  qualities  of  character.  He  may  be  the  father 
of  an  innocent  family,  the  companion  of  the  young  and 
unsuspecting.  Those  who  feel  that  religion  imposes  re- 
straints upon  the  waywardness  of  passion,  may  easily  yield 
to  the  influence  of  one,  who  seems  to  feel  none  of  those 
restraints,  and  carries  with  him  a  seductive  show  of  liberty. 
The  unsuspecting  may  be  corrupted  by  his  society,  and 
those  who  already  have  commenced  their  downward 
course,  may  be  accelerated  in  their  progress,  and  rendered 
less  sensible  to  the  admonitions  of  God's  providence  and 
word.  This  one  sinner  may  do  much  to  seduce  others 
from  the  course  of  virtue.  As  he  advances,  he  may  find 
his  companions  multiplying,  and  virtue  may  weep  over 
the  conquests  of  sin. 

How  benevolent  then  that  influence,  which  turneth  such 
a  man  from  the  error  of  his  way.  It  is  drying  up  a  source 
of  moral  contagion.     It  is  saving  many  an  unsuspecting 
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creature  from  threatening  ruin.  It  is  giving  to  a  guilty, 
degraded  man  the  joys  of  virtue.  It  is  furnishing  him  with 
pure  pleasures,  inspiring  him  with  cheerful  confidence  in 
God,  giving  him  support  under  the  trials  of  life,  and  pre- 
paring him  to  meet,  the  last  earthly  trial  with  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.  It  is  sending  him  forth  among  men  as  an  in- 
strument of  good,  as  a  missionary  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  as 
one  who  will  allure  thoughtless  men  to  a  brighter  world, 
and  lead  the  way  to  heavenly  happiness.  O  what  a 
change  is  here  produced,  how  benevolent  is  its  aspect  upon 
the  present  condition  of  man  ! 

But  our  view  ought  to  be  extended  beyond  this  world. 
Man  is  to  live  after  he  shall  cease  to  be  interested  in  earthly 
joys,  cares  and  trials.  He  is  to  live  beyond  the  grave,  and 
his  happiness  in  the  future,  as  in  the  present  life  must  depend 
upon  his  character.  Read  then  the  description  given  in  the 
gospel  of  the  future  condition  of  the  ungodly.  That  they 
are  highly  figurative  descriptions,  we  readily  admit ;  but 
the  figures  in  which  they  are  clothed  are  not  without  their 
meaning.  If  they  mean  anything,  the  threatenings  of  God 
uttered  to  deter  men  from  sin  are  most  fearful  threatenings, 
and  imagination  cannot  picture  the  future  horrors  of  the 
sinner's  doom.  He  must  enter  upon  eternity  the  enemy 
of  a  God  of  love.  He  who  converts  him  saves  a  soul  from 
death,  saves  a  fallen  creature  from  final  ruin.  In  saving 
one  soul,  he  may  rescue  from  eternal  death  a  thousand 
souls,  which  might  have  been  betrayed  by  the  influence  of 
this  one.  He  may  add  to  the  happy  society  of  heaven 
those  who  were  fast  approaching  a  world  of  wretchedness. 
What  a  motive  this  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence !  Do  you  wonder  at  the  solicitude  manifested  by 
God  for  man's  salvation  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  Jesus  was 
willing  to  pour  forth  his  blood  in  a  cause  like  this  ;  and 
that  his  apostles  readily  exposed  themselves  to  every  trial 
and  suffering,  that  they  might  carry  forward  the  work  of 
love,  which   their  Master  had  commenced  ?     Are  you  not 
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amazed,  astonished,  that  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians should  be  so  little  interested  in  this  glorious  work  ; 
that  they  should  see  with  so  much  indifference  the  work  of 
destruction  going  on  around  them  ;  that  they  should  so 
feebly  labor  to  save  souls  from  death  ? 

Christians,  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to 
engage  in  this  work.  You  are  surrounded  by  those  who 
are  strangers  to  Christian  faith  and  hope.  Will  you  make 
no  effort  to  direct  their  influence  aright,  to  stay  the  moral 
contagion  which  rages  around  you  ?  Will  you  see  souls 
ready  to  perish,  and  make  no  exertions  to  save  them  from 
death  ?  Do  you  ask  how  you  are  to  engage  in  this  work  ? 
I  answer,  In  the  spirit  of  your  Master,  in  a  spirit  of  love. 
You  yourselves  are  sanctified  but  in  part.  You  are  sinners, 
and,  whatever  be  your  virtues  or  hopes,  you  are  to  ascribe 
all  to  the  grace  of  God.  You  are  then  to  make  his  grace 
in  your  behalf  appear  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  others  to 
the  Saviour  whom  you  love.  You  are  to  go  to  them,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  to  boast  of  your  superiority, 
but  with  sympathy  and  love  to  entreat  them  to  accept  the 
offered  salvation.  You  are  to  put  forth  your  influence  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  feel  the  conviction,  that  you 
are  interested  for  their  welfare  ;  that  you  are  pleading  for 
their  good  ;  that  you  are  laboring  for  their  souls,  and  not 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  party  ambition.  It  is  by  gentle- 
ness, by  kindness,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  patience  and  per- 
severance, that  you  are  to  succeed  in  this  work  of  benev- 
olence. Your  virtues,  your  Christian  purity,  submission, 
obedience  and  joy  must  speak  for  you  in  the  cause  which 
you  would  advocate.  Your  prayers  also  must  ascend 
warm  from  the  altars  of  your  hearts  to  God,  not  only  for 
those  whom  you  would  bless  by  your  influence,  but  for 
yourselves  also.  Go  to  this  work  in  earnest,  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  love,  and  you  will  not  labor  in  vain.  Think,  if 
each  of  you  convert  but  one  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  if  each  of  you  save  but  a  single  soul  from  death,  how 
glorious  will  be  your  reward. 


SERMON    IV. 


ERRONEOUS  COMPARISONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  WITH  THE 
PAST. 


ECCLESIASTES  VII.  10. 


SAY  NOT  THOU,  WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE,  THAT  THE  FORMER  DAYS  WERE 
BETTER  THAN  THESE  ?  FOR  THOU  DOST  NOT  INQUIRE  WISELY  CON- 
CERNING THIS. 

The  features  of  the  present  age  are  of  a  striking  char- 
acter. To  some  minds  they  are  portentous  of  evil  only  ; 
to  others  of  unmingled  good.  To  some  the  agitation 
which  is  now  passing  rapidly  through  the  world  of  intellect, 
questioning,  modifying  and  overturning  established  habits 
of  thought  and  long  venerated  opinions,  seems  to  threaten 
the  entire  prostration  of  religion,  and  utter  confusion,  guilt 
and  wretchedness.  To  others  the  process  now  going  on  is 
but  a  spirit  of  improvement,  the  tearing  up  of  habits  which 
have  dwarfed  the  mind,  the  dawn  of  a  golden  age,  the 
pledge  of  the  promised  millennium.  In  both  these  oppo- 
site views  there  is  much  that  is  extravagant ;  much  that  is 
not  warranted  by  the  history  of  the  past,  or  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  present.  All  is  not  bright  in  human  condition  and 
prospects  ;  all  is  not  dark.  The  same  elements  are  now  at 
work  that  have  been  at  work  nearly  six  thousand  years. 
They  are  in  some  respects  differently  combined  and  de- 
veloped ;  but  the  process  is  essentially  the  same.     Yet  if 
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we  were  to  lean  toward  either  of  these  extremes,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  favor  that  which  presents  the  brightest 
picture  ;  for  this  gives  the  best  encouragement  for  man  to 
put  forth  his  efforts,  and  to  increase  his  power,  it  brings 
cheerfulness  to  the  heart,  and  manifests  a  confidence  in  the 
government  of  God  ;  while  the  other,  though  it  may  be 
associated  with  deep  religious  feeling,  with  an  acute  sensi- 
bility to  moral  good  and  evil,  still  indicates  a  diseased  state 
of  the  mind,  fills  the  soul  with  despondency,  substitutes 
sighs  for  vigorous  efforts,  and  manifests  distrust  of  the 
Divine  providence  and  of  the  promises  of  revelation. 

It  is  the  disposition  which  leads  men  to  aggravate  the 
evils  of  their  condition,  to  murmur  and  despond,  which  is 
rebuked  by  our  text.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  disposi- 
tion, that  the  remarks  now  to  be  made  will  be  offered  to 
your  serious  consideration. 

The  comparison  of  the  present  with  former  times,  and 
the  endeavor  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  peculiar  relative 
situation  of  the  present  age  is  not  what  the  sacred  writer 
would  censure.  This  every  reflecting  man  will  do,  and 
must  do.  If  two  periods  of  time  are  brought  before  his 
mind,  he  cannot  but  behold  their  distinct  features,  and  he 
must  regard  them  as  they  appear  to  him.  Indeed,  this  is 
necessary  to  a  wise  improvement  of  the  lessons  which  past 
ages  have  sent  down  to  us.  It  is  the  result  of  such  com- 
parison, exhibiting  itself  in  complaints,  ingratitude  and 
despondency,  which  is  censured.  Such  a  result  is  not 
necessary  ;  it  is  not  fairly  drawn  from  a  wide  view  of  facts  ; 
it  exhibits  a  diseased  and  guilty  state  of  mind  ;  it  tends  to 
evil,  and  to  evil  only.  Therefore  is  it  rebuked  in  our 
text. 

1.  If  the  habit  which  is  reproved  do  not  exist  in 
its  worst  form  in  every  mind,  it  is  in  some  form  and  degree 
so  common,  that  we  may  well  inquire  in  passing,  how  it 
can  be  accounted  for.  The  golden  age  has  ever  been 
placed  at  a  period  far  back  on  the  records  of  time.     Those 
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of  the  present  age  look  back  to  the  past  for  exemplary 
virtue  ;  this  they  regard  as  a  degenerate  age.  Go  back  to 
that  very  past,  examine  the  written  memorials  which  the 
friends  of  virtue  have  left,  and  you  find  on  many  a  page 
sad  lamentations  of  degeneracy  ;  the  period  of  shining 
goodness  is  found  to  have  passed  away  before  their  day. 
So  it  is  as  far  back  as  human  records  can  carry  you.  The 
history  of  the  golden  age  has  never  been  written  by  men 
of  that  age.  Human  monuments  reach  not  back  so  far. 
Even  the  volume  of  our  faith,  though  it  assures  us  that  the 
earth  was  once  unpolluted  and  happy,  yet  commences 
its  history  with  an  account  of  what  had  been  ;  and  the 
author,  who  carries  back  our  thoughts  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  was  himself  raised  up  by  God  as  a  reformer. 

But  has  every  succeeding  age  been  more  debased  and 
depraved  than  that  which  preceded  it  ?  This,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  present,  will  not  be  asserted.  How 
then  is  it  that  in  every  age  we  hear  of  accumulating  guilt ; 
of  deeper  depravity  than  ever  before  existed  ;  of  the  sturdy 
friends  of  truth  having  fallen  ;  and  of  none  having  arisen  to 
defend  the  cause  of  piety  with  pristine  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence ?  Why  is  there  so  much  complaint,  and  so  little 
gratitude  and  religious  trust  ?  If  we  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion, why  each  individual  regards  his  own  personal  trials 
as  peculiarly  severe,  we  may  account  for  the  fact  which  we 
are  now  attempting  to  explain.  Every  man  is  feelingly 
alive  to  his  own  afflictions,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  cause  of  sorrow  which  draws  forth  a  sigh  from 
himself.  Of  those  around  him,  he  knows  little  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  own  bosoms.  It  is  only 
their  heavy,  visible  calamities  that  come  to  his  cognizance  ; 
and  of  the  affliction  which  these  bring  with  them  he  has 
no  adequate  conception,  nothing  of  that  vivid  feeling  which 
is  called  forth  when  the  hand  of  God  smites  him  personally. 
Of  himself  he  knows  everything  which  thwarts  his  purposes 
and  causes  his  heart  to  ache  ;  of  others  he  knows  compa- 
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paratively  nothing ;  and  the  little  which  he  does  know 
awakens  but  feeble  emotions.  Hence  it  is  that,  though  he 
may  be  comparatively  happy,  he  dwells  pertinaciously  upon 
his  own  trials,  murmurs,  and  opens  his  bosom  to  the  corro- 
dings  of  sorrow  and  discontent.  Not  a  day  passes,  which 
does  not  witness  some  cause  for  anxiety  or  regret.  There 
is  for  him  a  series  of  trials  without  end.  His  body  is  not 
tempered  kindly.  The  elements  which  compose  it  are 
constantly  getting  into  disorder,  and  occasioning  lassitude, 
or  pain,  or  fear.  His  friends  answer  not  entirely  the  anti- 
cipations which  he  had  formed  concerning  them.  They 
give  him  frequent  suffering  and  solicitude.  His  own  mind 
and  passions  are  not  easily  guided  and  controlled.  There 
seems  to  be  peculiar  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  harmony. 
Then  outward  circumstances  are  untoward.  This  or  that 
scheme  is  formed  ;  and  a  thousand  obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  When  success  is  granted, 
there  is  something  to  damp  the  pleasure  anticipated  from 
it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  day  which  does  not  bring  its  trials, 
and  often  things  apparently  unimportant  fill  his  heart  with 
anguish.  The  future  too,  viewed  as  colored  by  the  past 
and  the  present,  is  full  of  alarm.  There  never  was  a  man 
who  had  so  much  to  encounter,  so  little  to  hope  for. 
Here  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  a  picture,  which  may  be  filled 
up  by  each  individual.  Others  seem  to  have  few  trials, 
seem  to  be  happy  ;  but  for  him  is  reserved  one  continued 
series  of  disappointments,  painful  struggles,  deeply  felt 
sorrows,  and  fearful  anticipations.  Could  he  look  into  the 
breasts  of  other  men,  as  he  does  into  his  own,  he  would 
see  a  similar  process  going  on  there.  If  all  men  were  to 
dwell  only  upon  their  trials,  and  to  regard  them  as  uncom- 
pensated afflictions  ;  if  all  men  were  to  take  counsel  only  of 
their  feelings,  and  to  drive  away  from  their  minds  the  innu- 
merable proofs  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  the  holy  light 
of  religion,  the  world  would  be  filled  with  sighs,  with  dis- 
trust, discontent  and  ingratitude.  Cheerful  piety  would 
be  banished  from  the  earth. 
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A  similar  train  of  remarks  will  lead  us  to  the  true  rea- 
son, why  the  present  is  so  frequently  regarded  as  all  dark- 
ness, while  the  past  is  illuminated  and  cheered  by  the 
bright  rays  of  virtue  and  of  happiness.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  present  characters  of  men,  we  know  the  present 
trials  of  virtue,  even  in  their  minutest  forms.  Our  feelings 
and  affections  are  all  alive  to  what  is  going  on  within  and 
around  us.  The  pressure  of  evil  often  falls  heavily,  calls 
forth  our  sighs,  and  awakens  our  fears.  The  past  is  indis- 
tinctly seen.  Of  ages  long  since  gone  by  only  the  striking 
monuments  are  visible.  The  men  of  those  ages  are  re- 
garded in  a  different  light  from  those,  with  whom  we  are 
entering  into  the  every  day  occupations  and  conflicts  of 
life.  Some  are  viewed  as  altogether  good,  and  others  as 
deserving  unmingled  reprobation  ;  and  all  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  good  obtained  their  eminence  without  having 
passed  through  the  fearful  trials  to  which  we  are  called. 
It  is  so  with  respect  to  the  grand  results  of  former  times. 
We  see  that  the  progress  has  been  onward  ;  and  we  imagine 
a  very  different  state  of  things  to  have  existed  from  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  which  so  frequently  calls 
us  to  sigh  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  We  mourn  over  the  pres- 
ent, and  laud  the  past.  There  is  an  intellectual  illusion 
here  in  contemplating  the  providence  of  God,  not  unlike 
the  optical  illusion  in  viewing  his  works.  What  relates  to 
the  condition  of  the  earth  is  seen.  We  look  abroad  upon 
its  surface ;  and  the  frowning  cliff",  the  barren  morass,  the 
burning  desert,  the  stagnant,  pestilential  lake,  the  frozen 
north,  and  the  fairest  region  on  which  the  sun  pours  down 
his  culminating  beams,  are  all  before  us.  We  contem- 
plate the  agents,  which  are  at  work  is  disturbing  the  earth's 
repose.  We  hear  the  wild  roar  of  the  tornado,  the  mighty 
voice  of  the  thunder,  the  bursting  forth  of  imprisoned  fires  ; 
and  feel  the  awful  convulsions  of  the  earthquake.  We 
look  above  us  in  the  mildness  of  a  summer's  evening;  we 
see  the  mighty   orbs,  which  float   in  peace  through  the 
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heavens.  There  to  our  view  all  is  bright  and  harmonious. 
There  are  regions,  undisturbed  by  disorder  and  evil,  where 
God  is  displaying  his  goodness ;  where  his  creatures  must 
be  happy.  We  seem  to  forget,  that  to  the  inhabitants  of 
another  orb,  our  earth  constitutes  one  of  the  worlds,  which 
are  floating  through  their  heavens  in  brightness,  and  in 
peace  ;  and  so  too  we  forget  that  our  age  is  to  be  regarded 
in  its  relative  general  features  by  those  who  succeed  us, 
as  any  past  age  is  viewed  by  ourselves. 

2.  The  habit  of  despondency  and  complaint,  produced 
by  a  disadvantageous  comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
past,  is  an  irrational,  unphilosophical  habit.  The  history 
of  divine  providence  forbids  the  indulgence  of  it.  In 
every  age  it  has  been  cherished  ;  but  have  the  gloomy  anti- 
cipations which  it  has  suggested  been  realized  ?  Has  the 
actual  movement  of  the  human  race  for  the  last  thousand  or 
five  thousand  years  been  retrograde  ?  The  very  enunciation 
of  this  question  suggests  its  own  answer.  There  have 
been  periods  of  comparative  darkness  ;  but  what  has  been 
the  general  result  of  the  process,  that  has  been  going  on 
under  the  government  of  God  ?  Is  the  human  race  at  the 
present  moment  in  its  intellectual,  moral,  civil  and  reli- 
gious condition  in  a  situation  more  degraded,  gloomy  and 
wretched,  than  at  any  former  period  ?  No,  will  be  answer- 
ed by  every  tongue,  when  the  comparison  is  made  upon  a 
comprehensive  view.  Then  the  present,  however  dis- 
turbed, may  under  the  government  of  God  be  leading  to 
something  still  brighter  in  the  future. 

But  the  humble  Christian  cannot  easily  soothe  his  fears, 
or  dry  up  his  tears.  The  present  seems  to  him  to  be  a 
season  of  peculiar  and  most  alarming  dangers.  The  pub- 
lic mind  is  in  commotion.  The  old  land-marks,  by  which 
the  inquirer  for  truth  was  guided,  are  removed.  Opinion  is 
conflicting  with  opinion,  sect  with  sect  ;  and  the  enemies  of 
all  religion  are  making  their  voice  to  be  heard  amid  the  din 
of  passion.     This  is  no  new  state  of  things ;  and  why  should 
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good  men  refuse  to  profit  by  past  lessons  ?  There  was 
once  for  ages  a  calm  resting  upon  the  external  condition 
and  internal  administration  of  the  church.  No  accents  of 
complaint  could  be  heard ;  for  they  were  stifled  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  Was  Christian  faith  then  more  en- 
lightened or  more  efficient,  than  it  is  now  ?  When  Luther 
came  forward  with  his  associates  to  disturb  this  calm,  then 
the  cry  was  loud,  "  The  church  is  in  danger."  Then  all 
the  elements  of  the  religious  world  were  thrown  into  wild 
commotion.  Then  the  friends  of  papal  power  sounded 
forth  the  alarm.  They  marshalled  all  their  host.  They  set 
forth  in  formidable  array  all  the  evils,  of  which  the  reforma- 
tion had  been  the  occasion.  Evils  there  were  and  dangers 
many  ;  infidelity  had  strengthened  itself,  and  vice  showed 
itself  in  new  forms  ;  but  it  was  infidelity,  which  had  been 
nourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  torpid  church,  and  vice  that 
had  long  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  its  adherents.  Some  doubt- 
less were  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  storm  ;  but  what  was  the 
grand  result  ?  We  are  now  rejoicing  in  it,  and  look  back 
to  the  reformation,  to  this  period  of  fearful  excitement,  as 
to  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  glorious  day  upon  the  Christian 
world. 

Take  the  period,  which  preceded  and  followed  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  upon  these  shores.  When  was  there 
one  of  deeper  excitement,  or  of  more  portentous  aspect  ? 
What  were  its  results  ?  It  sent  the  purest  spirits  of  the  old 
world,  disciplined  and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  clear 
away  the  frowning  forests  of  the  new,  and  to  introduce 
here  the  light  of  Christianity.  The  agitation  continued 
still  to  rasje  where  it  commenced  ;  it  scattered  the  effects 
of  its  wildness,  and  exhibited  every  form  of  enthusiasm 
and  fanaticism  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  ;  and 
its  natural  effects  were  felt  as  it  began  to  subside,  in  the 
popish,  infidel  and  licentious  reign  of  the  second  Charles. 
But  were  the  effects  all  evil  ?  Far  from  it.  There  was 
much  real  piety  awakened  into  life.     The  public  mind  was 
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moved  and  set  to  work.  Soon  truth  shone  forth  with  in- 
creased brightness.  God  raised  up  those  lights  in  the  minds 
of  Milton,  of  Boyle,  of  Locke  and  Newton,  which  gave  a 
direction  to  public  sentiment,  and  the  fears  of  the  friends  of 
Christianity  were  relieved  by  beholding  her  coming  forth 
with  increased  power  and  brightness. 

Look  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. If  there  ever  was  a  time,  when  the  friends  of  religion 
might  well  tremble,  that  was  the  time.  Infidelity  then 
seemed  to  be  claiming  the  power  of  an  universal  monarch. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  full  power  of  infidelity 
has  been  displayed.  The  miseries  of  her  reign  have  been 
felt.  Desolation  and  tears  have  marked  her  footsteps. 
The  world  has  been  convinced  of  her  imbecility,  madness, 
and  cruelty.  Religion  has  survived  ;  and  come  forth  in 
triumph  to  soothe  the  sorrows,  which  infidelity  had  caused. 
Even  civil  liberty  has  gained  by  the  fearful  contest  with  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

I  might  point  you  to  the  inroads  of  Methodism  in  Eng- 
land, which  have  produced  great  convulsions,  and  to  the 
effects  of  a  similar  influence  in  this  country  from  1740 
through  the  thirty  succeeding  years.  What  was  the  ulti- 
mate result  ?  Favorable  to  a  religion  at  once  rational,  heart- 
felt and  efficient.  Why  then  should  good  men  mourn  in 
despondency  over  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  public 
mind  ?  The  past  shows  that  the  church  is  liable  in  peace 
to  sink  into  a  torpid  state  ;  that  excitement  is  necessary  to 
its  well-being  ;  that  its  convulsions,  like  those  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  tend  to  purity  and  health.  It  is  therefore  irra- 
tional to  indulge  a  complaining,  desponding  habit  of  mind. 
The  whole  history  of  providence  rebukes  such  a  habit. 

3.  It  is  sinful  to  indulge  such  a  habit.  That  there  are 
temptations  and  trials  peculiar  to  every  age,  as  to  every  in- 
dividual, cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  it  cannot  surely  be  a  sin 
to  have  the  mind  alive  to  every  indication  of  danger  to  the 
religious  interests  of  mankind.     But  when  this  sensibility 
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becomes  diseased,  when  danger  produces  torpidity  and 
despondency  with  regard  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
world,  then  there  is  guilt.  Duty,  known  duty  is  neglected  ; 
and  this  cannot  be,  without  sin.  The  mind  is  laid  open 
to  every  corrupting  influence,  and  that  without  resistance  ; 
so  that  he  who  mourns  the  prevalence  of  irreligion 
becomes  himself  liable  in  his  amazement  to  fall  by  the 
danger  which  has  awakened  his  fears.  Here  is  guilt. 
Besides,  such  habits  evince  blindness  to  the  history  of  God's 
providence,  and  for  that  reason  alone  may  be  pronounced 
sinful. 

This  is  not  all.  Revelation  gives  the  assurance,  that  the 
cause  of  Christ  shall  triumph.  The  assurance  is  positive. 
What  then,  if  we  yield  to  despondency  on  this  subject? 
We  show  a  want  of  religious  trust;  we  doubt  the  promises 
of  the  Son  of  God.  While  distressed  at  the  progress  of 
unbelief  and  vice,  we  ourselves  become  unbelievers.  We 
actually  aid  the  progress  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Here  is  a  guilt  against  which  Christians  should 
guard  themselves  with  due  solicitude  ;  a  guilt  which,  while 
it  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  piety,  may  sink  their  own 
souls  into  perdition. 

Not  only  do  the  history  of  God's  providence,  and  the 
explicit  promises  of  his  word  rebuke  this  habit  of  despon 
dency,  but  they  unite  in  encouraging  hope  and  effort. 
The  world  has  manifestly  been  gaining  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.  Compare  the  present  age  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it ;  and  this  truth  will  be  apparent. 
The  agitations  of  the  moral  world  have  been  overruled  by 
God  to  develope  the  principles  of  a  pure  faith,  to  extend 
them,  and  thereby  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  world.  The  actual  dispensations  of  prov- 
idence bring  with  power  the  promises  which  God  has 
made  of  a  brighter  day,  to  the  hearts  of  the  teachable  and 
confiding  disciples  of  Christ.  Already  amid  the  mists 
which  encompass  us,  we  see  rays  of  light   struggling  for 
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ascendency,  and  our  hopes  are  encouraged.     Happier  days 
are  approaching. 

What  then  is  our  duty  ?  To  place  a  firm  reliance  upon 
the  teachings  of  God's  providence  and  word  :  to  meet  calm- 
ly, with  a  confiding  and  grateful  spirit,  the  trials  which  are 
assigned  us  ;  to  cherish  the  light  which  is  imparted  to  us,  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  which  our  situation  and 
privileges  impose.  We  are  neither  to  be  palsied  by  our 
fears,  nor  to  be  deluded  by  our  hopes.  To  the  sanguine 
there  is  danger  as  well  as  to  the  distrustful.  The  path  on- 
ward is  not  to  be  all  light.  As  there  have  been  in  times 
past,  so  there  will  be  in  the  future,  trials  and  discourage- 
ments. They  ought  to  be  anticipated,  that  the  sinews 
of  the  moral  man  may  be  braced  up  to  meet  them.  Much 
depends  upon  the  humility  and  gratitude,  with  which  the 
triumphs  of  the  church  are  received.  If  there  is  a  proud 
spirit  nourished  around  altars  protected  by  the  arm  of  God, 
that  spirit  must  be  humbled  by  new  calamities  ;  and  this 
I  am  persuaded  is  the  cause  of  much  that  is  now  afflictive 
in  the  circumstances  of  Christianity.  Look  then  to  the 
future  with  hope  ;  but  not  with  an  infatuated  hope.  The 
trials  of  the  church  are  not  over.  If  you  are  not  prepared 
for  them,  the  very  extravagance  of  your  anticipations  may 
lead  to  distrust  and  despondency.  Fancy  may  view  the 
cloud,  which  hangs  in  the  distant  horizon,  as  all  light,  and 
deem  it  the  ethereal  covering  of  an  angelic  spirit;  but,  as  it 
is  approached  in  the  ascent  of  the  lofty  mountain,  the 
illusive  coloring  fades  away,  and  we  find  ourselves  encom- 
passed with  dense  and  murky  vapor.  In  the  future,  as  it 
respects  the  Christian's  prospect,  there  is  indeed  light; 
but  he  is  not  to  be  beguiled  as  if  he  had  no  efforts  to 
make,  as  if  there  were  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice.  He 
is  to  place  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  to  conquer, 
but  to  conquer  by  effort,  by  overcoming  real  and  severe 
trials.  Go  then  to  your  work  trusting  in  God.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  the  word  of  God  are  full  of  instructions 
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to  guide  and  comfort  you.  They  teach  you  that  a  calm, 
steady,  enlightened  influence  alone  can  be  permanently  use- 
ful. The  comets  which  wildly  hurry  through  the  heavens 
may  replenish  the  sun's  ever  wasting  fuel  ;  but  the  sun 
himself  must  be  the  centre  of  good  influences  to  the  natural 
universe.  Look  to  it  then,  that  you  keep  up  in  undimin- 
ished power,  in  the  community  over  which  your  influence 
may  extend,  the  holy  alliance  which  God  has  ordained 
between  reason  and  revelation,  between  religious  faith  and 
active  virtue.  Then  you  may  hope  that  those  of  future 
days  will  look  back  upon  your  influence  with  gratitude, 
and  you  may  look  forward  to  every  coming  scene  with  con- 
fidence and  joy. 


SERMON    V. 


A  CHILD-LIKE  DISPOSITION  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 


LUKE  XVIII.  17. 


VERILY  I  SAT  UNTO  YOU,  WHOSOEVER  SHALL  NOT  RECEIVE  THE  KING- 
DOM OF  GOD  AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD,  SHALL  IN  NO  WISE  ENTER 
THEREIN. 

This  scripture  was  uttered  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  affecting  interest.  A  circle  of  little  children  ap- 
proached the  Saviour.  They  were  brought  to  him  to 
receive  his  blessing  by  parents  who  had  heard  of  his  extraor- 
dinary character.  His  disciples,  as  yet  but  partially  imbued 
with  his  tender  spirit,  would  have  driven  them  from  his 
presence.  But  Jesus  could  not  witness  their  expressions 
of  innocence  and  simplicity  without  emotion.  He  encour- 
aged their  approach,  and  with  great  tenderness  folded  them 
to  his  affectionate  bosom.  Nor  did  he  suffer  an  incident 
so  affecting  to  pass,  without  administering  instruction  suit- 
ed to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  who  surrounded  him. 
Whosoever,  said  he,  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.  The  place 
which  this  declaration  holds  among  the  incidents  of  the 
Saviour's  history  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  had  just  been 
rebuking  by  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  that 
spiritual  pride,  which  under  the  form  of  piety   conceals 
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a  heart  estranged  from  God.  And  he  was  soon  to  be 
addressed  by  an  interesting  young  man,  who,  with  many 
virtues,  was  so  entangled  by  earthly  possessions  and  con- 
nexions, that  he  went  away  from  the  Saviour  sorrowful, 
unable  to  receive  his  spiritual  instructions.  How  appropri- 
ate and  impressive  was  the  lesson,  which  Jesus  gave  ! 
Holding  in  his  arms  a  little  child,  its  countenance  beaming 
with  the  expressions  of  innocence  and  happiness,  he  said  : 
Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  little 
child,  with  the  same  simplicity  of  heart,  humility,  purity 
and  glowing  affection,  shall  in  no  ivise  enter  therein. 

If  these  instructions  were  requisite  when  first  adminis- 
tered, they  are  equally  so  at  the  present  moment.  The 
peculiar  errors  of  the  Jews  may  have  passed  away,  but  others 
have  arisen,  and  the  temptations  of  the  world  are  as  various 
and  as  powerful  now,  as  they  were  when  Christ  dwelt 
among  men. 

Permit  me  then  to  ask  your  attention  to  such  views  as 
may  be  suggested  by  the  words  which  have  been  read  to 
you.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  all  whom  I  address, 
believe  that  Jesus  is  a  teacher  sent  from  God  ;  that  his 
instructions  are  truly  divine.  Now  in  what  way  shall  we 
receive  the  full  advantage  of  his  instructions  ?  Professing 
to  believe  Christianity,  we  are  already  visibly  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  we  really 
possess  the  spirit  or  conform  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom. 
The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  to  be  transferred  to 
another  and  a  different  state  of  being.  They  are  to  pass 
before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  to  have  their  condi- 
tion in  a  future  existence  determined  not  by  the  privileges 
which  they  have  enjoyed,  nor  by  the  professions  which 
they  have  made,  but  by  their  improvement,  by  the 
characters  which  they  have  formed.  Now  this  depends 
upon  the  actual  influence  of  Christian  truth  upon  their 
hearts  and  lives.  How  then  may  we  expect  to  know  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  enjoy  in  their  full  measure 
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the  blessings  of  his  grace  ?  By  going  to  him  with  a  child- 
like temper.  This  idea  I  will  endeavor  with  all  possible 
plainness  to  illustrate. 

1.  There  is  in  early  childhood  a  love  of  truth  and  a 
delightful  simplicity  of  heart.  The  child,  unschooled  in 
the  ways  of  a  deceitful  world,  employs  its  ever  wakeful 
curiosity  in  endeavors  to  understand  the  subjects  which 
fix  his  attention  ;  and  his  conceptions  are  uttered  with  an 
unvarying  regard  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  truth.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  Truth  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  and  it 
is  not  till  passion  has  thrown  a  mist  around  the  mind,  that 
prejudice  perverts  its  powers.  It  is  not  till  selfishness  has 
corrupted  the  heart,  till  there  have  been  given  lessons  of 
deception,  that  the  child  is  bought  to  practise  deceit. 
With  this  love  of  truth  is  connected  a  simplicity  of  heart, 
which  readily  opens  itself  to  impressions.  There  is  no 
fear  of  guile,  as  there  is  no  love  of  treachery.  Here  are 
dispositions  which  are  to  be  brought  into  the  school  of 
Christ.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  God  of 
truth.  He  who  comes  to  him  must  have  a  single  desire  to 
know  what  he  has  taught.  Being  once  convinced  of  his 
divine  authority,  he  must  come  to  him  without  fear  of 
being  led  astray.  With  a  confiding  simplicity  of  heart,  he 
must  open  his  mind  to  receive  instruction.  With  the 
same  loving  confidence  with  which  the  child  comes  to  the 
parent  who  has  never  deceived  him,  must  the  disciple 
approach  the  Saviour.  Then  may  he  hope  that  divine 
truth  will  beam  upon  him  with  all  its  effulgence  ;  that  it 
will  come  to  him  as  the  cheerful  light  of  heaven,  to  guide 
and  bless  him. 

How  is  it  that  we  approach  the  Saviour  ?  Do  we  not 
often  come  to  him  with  our  systems  of  faith  already  nicely 
adjusted  in  the  schools  of  human  learning,  and  search  his 
instructions  to  gain  a  sanction  for  what  he  has  never 
taught  ?  Are  we  determined  to  abide  by  his  decision  ; 
or  do  we  make  them   conform  to  views,  which  we  have 
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shaped  without  his  assistance  ?  Are  we  prepared  in  sim- 
plicity of  heart  to  follow  wherever  he  may  lead  us ;  or 
have  we  already  entangled  ourselves  in  the  vices  of  the 
world  till  we  shrink  back  from  the  heavenly  purity  of  his 
gospel,  and  say  of  this  and  that  Christian  duty  that  we 
cannot  conform  to  it  ?  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  how  can 
we  expect  to  drink  in  the  pure  spirit  of  our  Master  ? 
We  have  already  imbibed  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  error. 
We  come  to  Christ  not  to  learn,  but  to  dictate,  or  to  cavil, 
or  to  complain.  Is  it  wonderful  then,  that,  when  we 
urgently  feel  the  need  of  a  divine  helper,  when  the  calam- 
ities of  life  are  pressing  us  down,  and  there  is  no  hope  but 
in  God,  this  hope  is  denied  us  ?  We  have  never  approached 
Christ  with  simplicity  of  heart.  Hence  his  truth  has  not 
beamed  forth  upon  our  minds,  and  we  have  never  learned 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  purposes  or  spirit.  The 
world  has  been  our  God,  and  we  are  thrown  upon  its  mis- 
erable resources.  We  search  in  vain  for  comfort  in  God's 
word.  It  is  a  sealed  book,  sealed  not  by  an  act  of  God, 
but  by  the  vicious  habits  formed  in  opposition  to  his  truth. 
2.  There  is  another  interesting  disposition  of  early 
childhood  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion.  The  child 
carries  with  him  at  all  times  a  deep  impression,  that  his  pa- 
rents are  capable  of  affording  him  instruction.  Though  he 
may  not  know  the  degree  of  his  ignorance,  he  is  persuaded, 
that  those  from  whom  he  has  received  instruction  are 
capable  of  affording  him  assistance,  and  he  feels  the  need 
of  their  counsels.  He  goes  to  them  with  a  confiding  spirit, 
in  his  difficulties.  He  is  willing  to  trust  to  their  superior 
experience.  This  is  humility  —  a  virtue  often  urged,  but 
little  practised,  which  nevertheless  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  a  teachable  temper,  and  without  which,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  should  shine 
upon  the  mind,  illumine  darkness,  dispel  doubts  and  impart 
comfort.  It  is  the  very  virtue  which  gives  birth  to  reli- 
gious wisdom,  and  opens  the  heart  to  the  joyful  impres- 
sions of  divine  truth. 
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Do  we  feel,  when  we  read  the  lessons  of  Jesus,  that  we 
need  instruction  ?     Do  we  go  to  him,  that  we  may  become 
wise,  that  our  imperfect  knowledge  may  be  improved  ?     If 
not,  how  can  we  expect  that  his  grace  will  be  extended  to 
us  ?     The  child,  who  should  approach  his  parent  with  a 
belief  in  his  own  superior  wisdom,  would  be  in  a  very 
unfavorable  situation  for  improvement.     There  would  be 
more   hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.     But  is  not  this  the 
very  condition  of  many  who  apply  to  Christ  for  instruc- 
tion ?     They  imagine  that  they  are  wise,  that  they  need 
no  light  to  guide  them.     They  think  it  well  for  them  to 
have  the  sanction  of  Christianity  for  what  they  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  truth.     There  is  not  perfect 
certainty  in  their  reasonings,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
them  to  know,  that  one  who  taught  in  the  name  of  God, 
would  add  his  own  authority  to  their  imperfectly  formed 
views ;  and  they  consult  him,  not  for  truth,  but  for  additional 
certainty  to  that  which  they  already  deem  truth.     They 
have  no   intention  to  submit  to  his  decision,  except  when 
it   perfectly  accords  with  preconceived  notions.     Is  this 
giving  due  respect  to  a  Teacher  sent  by  God  ?     No.     It  is 
coming  to  him  in   the  very  spirit  of  pride  and  arrogance  ; 
and  is  it  wonderful,  that  those  who  thus  receive  instruction 
should  be  destitute  of  the  Christian  graces  ?     They  come 
to  Christ,  as  they  approach  their  every  day  companions. 
They  feel  no  deep  impressions  of  their  own  ignorance  or 
of  his  comparative  superiority.     They  give  no  authority  to 
his  instructions.     They  are  wise,  and  it  may  give  them 
some   additional   food  for  their  vanity,  if  they  find  that 
Christianity  can  be  made  in  any  degree  to  accord  with  views 
which  they  have  formed  for  themselves.     Can  such  men 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God?     Human  pride  may  shape 
its  own    religion    for  itself.     Christianity  is  not   worth   a 
thought.     It  may  be  safely  given  up,  and  man  may  follow 
the  devices  and  desires  of  his  own  heart.     What  think  ye, 
my  friends  ?  Is  the  religion  of  the  gospel  of  this  secondary 
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importance  ?  What  then  come  ye  up  hither  to  obtain  ? 
Is  it,  that  your  minds  may  be  amused  for  an  hour,  that 
you  may  cherish  even  in  the  presence  of  God  your  own 
pride  ?  Then  you  will  go  away  unblessed.  Christ  will 
profit  you  nothing.  In  seasons  when  the  comforts  of 
religion  will  be  most  necessary  to  you,  you  will  mourn 
in  anguish  of  soul.  You  are  not  subjects  of  God's  spirit- 
ual kingdom,  nor  will  you  receive  its  rewards  in  a  future 
life.  In  order  to  receive  them  you  must  come  to  Christ 
with  humility ;  you  must  listen  to  him  as  a  teacher  sent 
from  God ;  you  must  feel  your  need  of  his  assistance,  and 
gratefully  receive  it.  Then  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be 
within  you.  Divine  truth  will  scatter  your  doubts,  relieve 
your  anxieties,  purify  your  hearts,  make  you  partakers  of 
a  divine  nature,  and  prepare  you  for  heavenly  happiness. 

3.  There  is  in  childhood  a  glowing  sensibility  of  feeling. 
Then  the  selfish  collisions  of  worldliness  have  not  corrupted 
the  soul.  The  reception  of  truth  is  not  rendered  unwel- 
come by  its  coming  in  competition  with  corrupt  affections, 
nor  is  it  obstructed  by  a  host  of  unworthy  and  sinful 
passions.  All  that  is  great  in  nature  or  kind  in  human 
feeling  comes  directly  to  the  heart,  and  moves  the  springs 
of  action.  What  is  new  gives  ardor  to  the  feelings,  and 
leads  on  to  practical  results  ;  and,  as  the  field  of  know- 
ledge opens,  plans  of  action  are  instantly  suggested.  All 
is  buoyant,  and  cheerful.  Envy  and  distrust  come  not 
in  to  freeze  the  current  of  the  flowing  affections,  to  palsy 
the  desires  of  the  soul  enkindled  with  a  love  of  truth  and  of 
duty.  The  case  must  be  in  some  measure  the  same  with 
him  who  would  receive,  and  use  the  lessons  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  They  are  addressed  to  the  affections.  They  are 
designed  to  operate  directly  and  powerfully  upon  the  heart. 
If  they  are  received  with  the  simplicity  and  the  glowing 
affections  of  early  life,  they  are  not  only  perceived  in  their 
beauty,  but  felt  in  their  power.  The  disinterested  love 
which  the  gospel  breathes  is  to  the  cold  hearted  worldling 
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entirely  mysterious.  Its  touching  lessons  of  self-devotion, 
of  holy  trust  and  joy  are  among  the  deepest  mysteries  to 
him.  To  the  child-like  in  affection  they  are  plain,  and 
reviving.  Their  hearts  are  a  soil,  in  which  such  principles 
may  grow  and  flourish.  If  we  find  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  inexplicable  by  us,  we  have  learned  only  in 
the  school  of  short-sighted  selfishness.  The  affections  of 
our  nature  have  been  debased  by  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  world.  We  are  strangers  to  holy  enthusiasm  of 
feeling.  To  us  the  finest  descriptions  of  the  poetry  of  the 
soul  would  be  as  unintelligible  as  the  high  devotional 
feelings  of  an  apostle  of  Christ.  We  must  bring  ourselves 
back  from  this  sordid,  grovelling,  selfish,  artificial  state  of 
feeling,  to  the  undisguised  ardor  and  simplicity  of  early 
days,  if  we  would  receive  the  holy  joys  of  an  affectionate 
and  devotional  religion.  We  must  feel  that  we  are  not 
born  only  for  a  day,  that  there  are  bright  prospects  for  us 
stretching  forth  into  the  immeasurable  future  ;  and  we  must 
seize  upon  them  with  a  holy  delight.  They  must  be  made  to 
animate  us  in  times  of  temptation,  sorrow,  and  darkness. 
Then  we  shall  feel  as  well  as  believe.  We  shall  know  the 
joys  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  open  to  the  influence  of 
truth,  and  to  the  hopes  which  Christian  truth  inspires. 
But  a  cold  assent  to  truths  which  are  intended  to  enkindle 
the  soul,  a  doubting,  hesitating  belief  of  what  is  designed 
to  put  in  motion  every  active  principle  of  our  nature,  is 
not  receiving  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child.  Such 
a  mode  of  applying  to  Christ  for  assistance  is  worse  than 
vain.  It  may  keep  the  heart  in  perpetual  delusion.  It 
may  produce  a  sort  of  confidence  in  an  intellectual  faith, 
while  it  leaves  man  unblessed  by  the  true  influence  of 
Christianity.  It  may  produce  a  flickering  hope,  while  it 
leaves  the  soul,  without  any  taste  for  spiritual  enjoyments, 
to  perish  in  its  sins. 

4.     The  child,  with  a  confiding  and  affectionate  feeling, 
presses  into  the  parent's  presence  to  lay  his  wants  before 
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him,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  in  every  season  of  diffi- 
culty or  of  danger.  In  every  doubt  he  seeks  a  parent's 
counsel,  and  ceases  not  to  press  him  with  eager  importunity 
to  relieve  his  anxiety.  When  danger  threatens,  there  is 
safety  only  under  a  parent's  protection.  He  clings  to  the 
arm,  which  has  often  been  outstretched  for  his  relief,  nor 
will  relinquish  his  grasp  till  the  danger  has  passed  by.  In 
his  sorrows  he  goes  to  find  comfort  in  a  parent's  love.  If  he 
can  pour  his  little  complaints  into  a  parent's  bosom,  he  is 
confident  of  relief.  When  sickness  presses  upon  him,  and 
his  strength  falters,  his  supplicating  eye  fixes  upon  a 
parent's  countenance,  and  he  cannot  rest  but  upon  the 
bosom  of  parental  affection.  Is  it  so  with  us,  when  we 
need  the  assistance  of  our  Father  above?  Do  we  go  to 
him  through  the  Son  of  his  love^  and  open  our  minds  fully 
and  confidingly  to  him  ?  Do  we  wrestle  with  him  .in 
prayer  ?  Do  we  grasp  his  arm  and  refuse  to  let  him  go  until 
he  bless  us  ?  Do  we  by  importunate,  persevering  prayer 
express  to  him  our  doubts  and  anxieties,  with  a  full  trust 
that  he  will  guide  us  in  safety  ?  When  temptations 
threaten  us,  do  we  immediately  place  ourselves  in  his 
presence,  and  seek  protection  there?  When  calamities 
overwhelm  us,  when  the  dear  objects  of  our  earthly 
affections  pass  away  and  leave  us  desolate,  do  we  tell  our 
woes  to  God  and  court  the  influence  of  his  grace  ?  When 
death  approaches,  do  we  flee  to  him  ?  Do  we  seek  shelter 
in  the  arms  of  a  Saviour  offered  by  his  love,  and  with  unre- 
pining  trust  commit  all  to  the  divine  care  ?  Then  we  shall 
not  be  deserted.  Trial  will  never  be  too  severe  ;  danger 
will  never  destroy  our  happiness.  A  Father's  arms  will 
shield  us  ;  and  a  Father's  love  will  bless  us.  But  if  we 
shun  his  presence,  if  we  complain  of  his  dealings,  if  we 
flee  from  his  protection,  if  we  trust  only  to  our  own  wis- 
dom and  strength,  if  we  slight  his  counsels,  and  refuse  to 
become  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  then  shut 
ourselves  out  from  all  the  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's  reign, 
we  forfeit  heaven,  and  perish  in  our  sins. 
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Are  you,  my  friends,  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  these  child-like  dispositions  of  mind  ?  Do  you  love 
his  truth,  and  inquire  for  it  with  simplicity  of  heart  ?  Do 
you  feel  your  need  of  his  instructions,  and  with  humility  of 
mind  receive  them,  bowing  your  wills  and  desires  to  the 
will  of  Heaven  ?  Do  you  open  your  hearts  to  the  divine 
influence,  and  with  glowing  affections  embrace  the  counsels 
of  infinite  wisdom  ?  Do  you  press  into  a  Father's  presence, 
and  in  humble  and  confiding  prayer  tell  him  all  your 
anxieties,  and  all  your  weaknesses  ?  Do  you  in  sorrow  lean 
upon  his  bosom  ;  and  are  you  prepared  to  trust  your  souls 
to  the  care  of  a  merciful  Redeemer  ?  Then  fear  not  but 
that  you  will  be  blessed.  You  may  not  at  once  have  all 
your  darkness  removed,  or  all  your  anxieties  relieved. 
They  may  be  continued  in  some  degree  to  keep  you  mind- 
ful of  your  dependance,  and  watchful  against  the  enemies 
of  your  virtue ;  but  you  will  be  blessed  with  a  Father's 
love,  and  the  inheritance  of  children  will  be  yours,  after 
you  have  passed  through  the  dangers  of  your  earthly 
course. 

But  I  hear  some  uttering  the  language  of  complaint. 
Already  the  world  has  enchained  them.  They  are  slaves. 
They  cannot,  they  say,  come  to  Christ  with  the  simplicity 
of  little  children.  Their  habits  are  fixed,  their  opinions 
are  formed,and  they  feel  the  power  of  custom  and  of  preju- 
dice whenever  they  approach  the  Saviour.  They  are 
bound  to  the  world,  and  they  feel  that  the  world  is  passing 
away.  What  must  be  done  ?  They  belong  not  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  How  can  they  receive  its  principles  as 
little  children  ?  Must  they  perish  ?  They  must,  unless 
they  break  the  chains  in  which  they  are  bound.  The  Son 
of  God  says  to  them,  Repent.  They  must  feel  their  guilt 
in  opposing  the  God  of  heaven,  in  slighting  the  counsels 
of  a  Father's  wisdom  and  love.  Their  souls  must  be 
shaken  to  the  very  centre.  The  ties,  which  bind  them 
down  to  the  service  of  sin,  must  be  broken.     Every  sinful 
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habit  must  be  dissolved.  Then  they  will  feel  their  need  of 
a  Saviour ;  then  they  will  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness ;  then  they  will  receive  the  truth,  love  the  truth,  and 
obey  the  truth.  Then  they  will  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  little  children,  they  will  court  his  presence,  lean 
upon  his  arm,  delight  in  his  service,  and  find  protection 
under  his  government. 


SERMON    VI. 


SCRIPTURAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER 


1  CORINTHIANS  V.  17. 
IF   ANY   MAN   BE    IN    CHRIST,    HE    IS   A    NEW    CREATURE. 

There  are  some  advantages,  and  some  disadvantages, 
in  the  use  of  general  terms  to  express  the  whole  religious 
character.  The  infinite  results  associated  with  the  use  of 
these  terms  in  the  sacred  scriptures  are  obviously  adapted 
to  awaken  and  arrest  the  attention,  alike  of  the  uneducated 
and  the  cultivated  portions  of  society.  These  terms  also 
direct  the  attention  immediately  to  the  character,  and  thus 
lead  to  pungent  self-examination.  The  general  division, 
made  by  the  sacred  writers,  of  the  whole  human  race  into 
two  classes,  is  a  very  impressive  one.  The  terms  saint 
and  sinner  comprehend  the  whole  family  of  man  ;  and 
infinite  consequences  are  attached  to  the  corresponding 
characters.  These  terms  are  no  sooner  suggested  than  a 
personal  inquiry,  To  which  of  these  classes  do  1  belong, 
seems  almost  necessarily  to  follow.  Yet  we  have  no  perfect 
description  of  either  character.  Similar  remarks  may  be 
applied  to  regeneration,  a  new  creature,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  class.  They  arrest  attention,  excite  inquiry, 
and  lead  to  religious  earnestness.  For  the  purpose  of 
popular  effect  no  terms  can  be  better  suited ;  and  for 
common  minds  all  public  preaching  is  designed.     There  is 
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pressing  need,  that  religious  instructions  should  be  brought 
to  a  point  and  pressed  home  upon  the  conscience ;  and 
an  expression,  which  brings  the  whole  religious  character 
into  a  single  word,  has  vastly  more  effect  in  awakening  the 
conscience  and  in  exciting  inquiry,  than  any  elaborate 
description,  however  accurate.  The  simple  enunciation  of 
these  words  of  our  Lord,  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  I  doubt  not  has  often  had 
more  power  to  awaken  the  dormant  sensibilities  of  the 
soul,  than  the  most  accurate  views  of  the  Christian 
character ;  and  yet  these  words  describe  nothing.  The 
slumbering  conscience  is  awakened,  and  the  mind  is  stim- 
ulated to  work  its  way  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
qualities,  which  constitute  the  accepted  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  acquired. 

But  while  there  are  these  obvious  and  striking  advantages 
in  the  use  of  general  terms,  there  are,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, some  disadvantages.  These  terms  need  explana- 
tion ;  and  ignorance,  prejudice  or  design  may  sanction  very 
inaccurate  explanations.  The  use  of  such  terms  may  serve 
to  perpetuate  error.  As  often  as  they  are  employed, 
they  may  suggest  to  some  minds  a  train  of  associations, 
which  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  accurate  religious 
views.  To  some,  no  doubt,  the  words  saint  and  sinner 
describe  not  only  two  characters  essentially  different,  but 
one  entirely  good,  and  the  other  totally  bad.  Now  such 
characters  are  not  found  in  real  life ;  and  the  danger  is, 
that  in  using  these  general  terms,  we  should  seem  unjustly 
to  exalt  one  class  of  men,  and  cruelly  to  degrade  another, 
or  that  we  should  make  distinctions  among  men  on  entirely 
arbitrary  principles.  In  like  manner,  the  word  regenera- 
tion is  often  made  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  whole  system 
of  disputed  theology  ;  and  as  often  to  bring  into  sad  array 
all  the  extravagances  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  all  the 
disingenuousness  with  which  the  artful  ensnare  the  credu- 
lous.    The  very  term  itself  becomes  suspicious,  and  by  one 
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class  of  men  can  hardly  be  heard  with  patience.  The  bad 
savor  which  has  been  associated  with  it,  seems  inseparable 
from  the  very  enunciation  of  the  word.  But  all  these  are 
scriptural  terms,  and  therefore  dear  to  the  pious  mind. 
They  are  useful  terms,  full  of  important  meaning,  and 
cannot  be  safely  discarded.  They  are  beneficial  in  their 
effects,  and  the  same  impression  will  not  ordinarily  be  pro- 
duced, if  they  are  thrown  into  a  lengthened  paraphrase. 
The  hold  upon  the  conscience  will  often  in  this  way  be 
lost,  and  to  many  minds  an  interesting  scriptural  truth  will 
seem  to  be  given  up,  when  its  native  dress  is  thrown 
aside,  although  precisely  the  some  truth  be  exhibited  in 
different  attire. 

The  safest  course  then  seems  to  be,  to  use  these  general 
terms  precisely  as  they  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures  to  endeavor  to 
connect  with  them  accurate  scriptural  views.  In  this  way 
we  may  hope  to  profit  by  their  conciseness  and  impressive- 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  those  errors 
which  have  been  associated  with  them  ;  to  preserve  at  once 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  holy  writ,  and  rational 
views,  Christian  affections,  and  a  sound  morality. 

One  of  these  general  terms  is  embraced  in  our  text.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  to  explain  it,  or  rather  to  show  in  the 
most  simple  and  familiar  manner  possible  what  thoughts  it 
ought  to  call  up  in  your  minds ;  and  then  to  bring  home 
the  subject  to  your  consciences.  May  God  guide  the  effort, 
and  give  effect  to  his  truth. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  language  of  the  text  might  when 
written  have  suggested  many  thoughts  which  it  does  not 
now  suggest,  and  that  it  might  have  brought  into  view 
broader  contrasts  of  character,  than  at  the  present  day  are 
exhibited  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  unto  God.  St  Paul 
preached  not  only  to  Jews,  but  to  Pagans  :  to  men  who 
bowed  down  to  idol  gods,  and  many  of  whose  religious 
observances  were  offences  against  morality.     CI.  ristianity  is 
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now  proclaimed,  at  least  among  us,  to  those  who  have  been 
familiar  with  its  lessons  from  early  childhood,  and  over  whom 
it  has  already  exerted  much  indirect  influence.  The 
transition  then  from  a  state  of  carelessness  or  even  of 
unbelief,  though  it  be  as  real  and  as  necessary,  cannot  be 
so  striking  as  it  was  when  the  heathen  left  his  idol  worship, 
and  bowed  before  the  true  God  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
But  upon  the  present  occasion,  we  propose  not  to  dwell 
upon  what  was  peculiar  to  any  age.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  what  is  common  to  all  times  and  to  all  men. 

What  then  is  implied  in  being  a  new  creature  ?  Were 
I  to  answer,  that  every  good  man  is  in  the  scriptural  sense 
a  new  creature,  I  know  not,  that  the  answer  would  be  an 
incorrect  one.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  mean 
to  denominate  every  man  good,  who  is  so  styled  in  the 
loose  and  careless  language  of  the  world.  I  mean  to 
give  this  high  title  of  honor  only  to  those,  who  are  gov- 
erned by  a  sacred  regard  to  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
What  does  the  language  of  our  text  convey  to  us,  if  not 
the  idea,  that  he  who  is  in  Christ,  is  governed  by  his  law, 
and  is  a  partaker  of  his  spirit?  If  it  implies  this,  it 
describes  to  us  by  a  single  word  goodness  of  character 
according  to  the  Christian  standard  of  goodness.  Setting 
aside  then  all  mystical  expressions,  we  may  say  with  per- 
fect safety,  that  the  man  who  from  the  heart  endeavours  to 
obey  the  will  of  Christ,  who  feels  the  motives  of  the  gospel 
and  yields  to  their  influence,  is  a  new  creature  ;  that  on 
him  Christianity  is  producing  its  designed  effects  ;  and  that 
he  will  be  blessed  with  an  eternal  reward.  He,  says  the 
Saviour,  that  hath  my  commandments  and  Jceepeth  them,  he 
it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of 
my  Father,  and  1  ivill  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  any  man  to  whom  Jesus 
would  promise  the  highest  happiness  which  he  could 
bestow,  might  with  safety  be  regarded  as  a  new  creature. 
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When  the  ensnaring  lawyer  tempted  him,  and  was  brought 
to  repeat  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  religion,  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  the  Saviour  said  to  him,  This  do,  and 
thou  shalt  live.  He  then,  who  loves  God  supremely,  and 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  is  born  of  God.  But  you  will 
here  recollect  perhaps  the  young  ruler,  who  boasted  of 
having  kept  all  the  commands  of  God,  to  whom  Christ 
proposed  another  test,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his 
profession  of  subjection  to  the  laws,  which  enjoin  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  went  away  sorrowful.  With  regard 
to  this  I  would  remark,  that  this  second  test  was  only  to 
try  whether  he  could  endure  the  first.  He  was  found 
wanting,  notwithstanding  his  confidence  ;  for,  while  boast- 
ing of  the  perfection  of  his  love  to  God,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  obey  the  command  of  God's  authorized  mes- 
senger. It  will  be  well  for  us  to  have  this  example 
imprinted  deeply  upon  our  minds,  that  we  may  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  a  superficial  examination  of  our  own  charac- 
ters, and  lose  our  final  reward  by  vain  self-confidence. 

Again,  every  man  who  is  truly  converted  from  a  sinful 
to  a  holy  life,  is  a  new  creature.  He  feels  and  obeys  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  has  new  principles,  delights  in 
new  objects,  leads  a  new  life,  and  enjoys  new  sources  of 
happiness.  But  every  true  conversion  has  regard  as  well 
to  the  motives  of  action,  as  to  the  external  conduct.  It 
supposes  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  in 
the  actions  of  the  life.  Do  you  know  what  conversion 
means  ?  You  will  then  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind. 
Every  truly  converted  man  is  a  Christian.  He  has  saving 
faith ;  for  he  has  that  faith  which  guides  and  sanctifies  him, 
that  which  worketh  by  love  and  overcometh  the  world. 
He  trusts  no  mere  ritual  observances,  no  formal  professions  ; 
but  makes  it  his  effort  and  prayer  to  acquire  the  spirit  of 
heaven,  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  that  he  may  safely  rely 
upon  his  friendship. 
8 
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There  is  another  class  of  expressions  used  by  the  sacred 
writers,  which  may  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  one  under 
consideration.  They  are  such  as  regeneration,  being  born 
again,  being  bom  of  God,  and  the  like.  These  are  highly 
figurative  forms  of  expression,  and  should  be  interpreted, 
not  by  the  imagination,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion. As  the  word  regeneration  is  used  by  our  Lord, 
it  plainly  signifies  the  formation  of  the  whole  moral  man 
according  to  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
exalting  his  principles,  purifying  his  motives,  bringing 
him  to  think  and  act  as  a  spiritual  being,  who  is  to  exist 
beyond  the  present  scene  of  things.  As  the  mere  man  of 
the  world,  whether  Jew,  Pagan  or  nominal  Christian,  is 
carnal,  actuated  by  gross  sentiments,  and  borrowing  all  his 
motives  from  the  earth,  so  the  regenerated  man,  wherever 
found,  is  spiritual,  conformed  to  the  spiritual  principles  of 
the  gospel,  living  to  God,  and  anticipating  with  gladness  a 
purely  spiritual  existence  in  heaven. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  and  illustrative  of  them, 
are  the  several  scriptures,  in  which  this  form  of  expression 
is  used.  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
born  of  God.  Here  the  faith  referred  to  is  such  as  enlight- 
ens and  purifies  the  soul,  and  by  its  efficacy  makes  man  a 
partaker  of  a  divine  nature,  a  new  creature,  a  child  of  God. 
Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world.  Here 
again  is  a  practical  test.  The  life  is  to  discover  the  charac- 
ter of  the  heart,  and  faith  is  to  lead  on  the  Christian  to 
victory.  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  his  seed  remaincth  in  him,  that  is, 
the  principles  and  motives  of  his  religion  preserve  him 
from  the  love  of  sin,  and  he  cannot  yield  to  its  seductions, 
because  he  is  born  of  God.  Every  one  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness is  born  of  God.  He,  who  finds  in  himself  a  disposi- 
tion to  cultivate  the  spirit,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  need  not  be  distressed  with  regard  to 
his  spiritual  state  ;  for  he  is  in  the  best  sense  a  child  of  God. 
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Peter  using  a  similar  phraseology  describes  Christians  as 
follows:  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever.  Here  Christian  truth,  the  instrument  of  the  moral 
change,  is  brought  into  view  ;  and  the  effect  must  be  such 
as  to  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  instrument.  The 
character  of  the  new  born  soul  must  be  such  as  the 
doctrines  and  motives  of  Christianity  are  calculated  to 
produce,  that  is,  man  must  be  holy  in  heart  and  holy 
in  life. 

On  the  whole,  from  the  illustrations  already  attempted, 
it  appears  that  to  be  in  Christ  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle 
a  man  to  the  epithets,  saint,  new  man,  regenerate,  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  must  have  so  far  wrought  upon 
him,  as  to  bring  him  to  a  willing  subjection  to  the  Christian 
law.  It  must  be  his  desire  and  endeavor  to  imbibe  the 
the  spirit,  and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  he  is  perfect  in  every  Christian  grace, 
but  that  perfection  is  his  aim.  This  man,  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  and  whatever  may  be  his  particular  experi- 
ence, is  a  new  man,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works. 

The  formation  of  this  character  is  essential  to  every 
man's  happiness  under  the  government  of  God.  It 
hardly  need  be  said,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  the  divine  government,  conformity  to  the  divine  laws  is 
requisite.  If  these  laws  be  wise  and  good,  they  cannot 
be  disregarded  with  impunity.  If  heaven  be  a  state  of 
happiness,  the  habits  necessary  for  the  possession  of  its 
joys  must  be  acquired.  These  are  obvious  dictates  of 
common  sense,  as  well  as  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
When  therefore  we  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  men  be 
converted,  that  they  be  bom  again,  that  they  become  new 
men  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  simply  assert,  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  become  good  men,  Christians  in  principle,  Chris- 
tians in  temper,  Christians  in  practice.     This  necessity  no 
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man  can  deny,  without  at  the  same  time  denying  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  the  reality  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

How  then  is  this  character  to  be  formed  ?  In  the  first 
place,  by  education.  Christian  parents  are  expected  and 
required  to  exert  an  important  agency  in  the  production  of 
this  character.  They  are  to  be  unwearied  in  their  endeav- 
ors, by  instruction,  example  and  prayer,  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Suppose  that  they  should  be  successful,  and  that  their 
children  should  be  directed  heavenward  from  their  earliest 
childhood.  Would  it  then  be  proper  to  say  to  these  child- 
ren as  they  advance  toward  maturity  :  It  is  necessary  that 
you  be  converted,  that  you  experience  some  sensible 
change,  that  you  be  born  again  ?  Certainly  it  would  not. 
They  are  already  believers.  They  need  not  that  their  faith 
should  be  changed,  though  they  may  require  that  it  should 
be  strengthened.  They  need  not  that  their  early  habits 
should  be  entirely  uprooted  ;  for  they  desire  and  endeavor 
to  serve  the  Lord.  They  may  require  advancement ;  but 
they  need  not  a  total  change.  To  them  conversion  would 
be  a  turning  from  right  sentiments  into  the  paths  of  error, 
from  habits  of  piety  into  those  of  irreligion  and  vice.  On 
them  therefore  we  should  press  the  importance  of  growth 
in  grace,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  their  obligations  to  God 
for  leading  them  thus  far  in  the  paths  of  safety. 

In  this  class  of  persons,  I  am  persuaded,  both  from 
actual  observation  and  from  the  history  of  the  church,  are 
to  be  found  those,  who  are  the  most  likely  to  support  the 
cause  of  virtue  in  the  world,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  Yet  among  these  there  often  exists  much 
unnecessary  distress  of  mind  with  regard  to  their  spiritual 
state.  They  are  told,  that  they  must  be  born  again,  and 
they  are  unconscious  of  any  such  remarkable  change  as 
the  new  birth  supposes.     They  refuse  to  take  comfort  in 
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Christ's  promises,  and,  though  fearing  the  Lord  and  obeying 
his  commands,  they  walk  in  darkness.  This  is  the  melan- 
choly consequence  of  injudicious  and  erroneous  instruction. 
Sometimes  those,  who  have  been  for  years  treading  in 
despondency  the  safe  path,  are,  by  a  striking  dispensation 
of  providence  or  by  a  pungent  exhibition  of  God's  truth,, 
made  to  experience  an  unwonted  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
great  spiritual  conflicts.  They  seize  upon  this  as  evidence 
of  having  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  are  comforted, 
though  in  fact  no  important  change  is  wrought  in  their 
characters.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  go  mourning  to 
their  graves,  though,  but  for  a  mistaken  faith,  they  might 
rejoice  in  hope,  and  cheerfully  give  their  whole  influence 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  ought  not  so  to  be.  Evidence 
of  the  Christian  character  should  in  all  cases  inspire  the 
Christian  hope. 

But  many  grow  up  in  Christian  communities,  who  are 
not  educated  in  piety,  and  many  more,  who  abuse  their 
Christian  privileges.  They  drink  in  iniquity  like  water  ; 
are  estranged  from  God  from  their  birth ;  and,  if  they 
make  a  decent  show,  are  all  hollow  within.  What  is 
requisite  for  them,  that  they  may  hope  in  Christ  ?  They 
must  be  born  again.  They  must  be  converted.  They 
must  become  new  creatures.  There  is  hope  for  them  on 
no  other  conditions. 

Do  I  now  address  any  of  this  character  ?  Then  my 
duty  is  plain,  and  your  duty  is  as  plain.  There  is  a  future 
account.  You  must  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ.  You  are  not  prepared  to  appear  there,  and  yet  at 
any  moment  you  may  be  called  into  the  presence  of  your 
final  Judge.  Your  duty  calls  you  to  immediate  repentance. 
By  the  mercies  of  God,  and  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  I 
entreat  you  to  flee  from  impending  ruin.  By  the  present 
joys  of  an  approving  conscience,  by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty 
mind,  by  all  that  is  solemn  in  the  hour  of  death,  by  the 
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fear  of  hell,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  I  exhort  you  to 
repentance  and  a  new  life.  Now  is  an  accepted  time. 
God  is  waiting  for  your  return  to  him.  He  is  entreating 
you  not  to  throw  away  an  immortal  soul.  Now  is  a  day  of 
salvation.  Tomorrow  you  may  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ. 


SERMON     VII. 


JOY  IN  HEAVEN  OVER  THE  PENITENT  SINNER. 


LUKE  XV.  9. 

JOY    SHALL    BE    IN    HEAVEN    OVER    ONE    SINNER,    THAT    REPENTETH. 

Were  one  of  the  happy  spirits,  who  now  bows  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  drinks  in  felicity  at  the  fountain, 
to  be  introduced  among  men,  to  become  for  a  season  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  made  familiar  with 
human  dangers  and  wants,  where,  think  ye,  would  he  spend 
most  of  his  time,  and  in  what  kind  of  service  would  he  be 
the  most  deeply  interested  ?  Would  you  expect  to  find 
him  moving  in  circles,  where  devotion  breathed  forth  its 
confiding  spirit  to  God ;  where  there  were  hearts  filled 
with  heavenly  love,  and  minds  employed  on  heavenly 
themes  ?  There  he  would  find  sympathy  ;  a  spirit  in  unison 
with  his  own  ;  immortal  beings,  who  were  to  be  his  com- 
panions in  the  bright  world  above.  There  he  might 
communicate  the  treasures  of  his  own  mind  to  those  who 
would  gladly  receive  information  of  that  world,  whither 
they  were  travelling,  in  which  they  had  already  began  to 
lay  up  treasures,  and  where  their  highest  hopes  were  fixed. 
There  indeed  you  might  expect,  that  he  would  delight  to 
witness  the  progress  of  truth,  the  developement  of  pure 
affections,  successful  struggles  to  overcome  moral  dangers, 
the  brightening  of  intellect,  the  advancement  of  holy  love, 
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and  a  growing  preparation  for  the  world  of  perfect  light, 
purity  and  joy.  But  though  in  such  circles,  he  might  find 
most  to  accord  with  his  own  taste,  you  would  not  see  him 
there  most  frequently.  Would  he  then,  in  a  world  sad- 
dened by  frequent  calamities,  where  pleasures  only  bloom 
to  die,  be  seen  gathering  in  the  gay  throng  the  fleeting 
pleasures  of  this  life,  mingling  in  their  thoughtless  sports, 
and  in  present  amusements  endeavoring  to  forget  the  very 
condition  of  existence  which  was  common  to  the  beings 
with  whom  he  was  for  a  season  holding  intercourse  ?  In 
such  circles  indeed  he  might  be  found,  but  not  mingling  in 
their  thoughtless,  guilty,  heartless  pleasures.  You  would 
find  him  making  himself  familiar  with  every  form  of  human 
misery.  Needing  not  himself  the  poor  aid  of  human 
sympathy,  fearing  not  the  moral  contagion  which  rages 
among  men,  he  would  go  to  the  neglected,  to  the  miserable, 
to  those  over  whom  vice  had  exerted  great  power,  and 
whom  he  saw  to  be  in  danger  not  only  of  passing  a  miser- 
able existence  on  earth,  but  of  losing  heaven  and  of  going 
into  eternity  to  taste  there  the  wretchedness  of  guilt. 
These  unhappy  beings  would  employ  the  thoughts  and 
call  forth  the  labors  of  the  heavenly  visitant ;  for  these 
he  would  perceive  to  be  in  danger  of  everlasting  ruin- 
They  would  excite  the  tenderest  interest ;  for  they  might 
yet  be  redeemed  by  his  influence,  and,  if  left  to  pursue  the 
course  on  which  they  had  entered,  they  must  perish  ever- 
lastingly. It  was  for  such  that  Jesus  manifested  the  great- 
est solicitude  ;  with  such  he  was  frequently  found  ;  and  to 
such  he  administered  with  unwearied  kindness  the  lessons 
of  heavenly  wisdom.  For  this  benevolent  solicitude  for 
the  happiness  of  the  guilty,  he  was  reproached  by  the 
self-righteous  Pharisees,  and  stigmatized  as  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners.  He  vindicated  his  conduct,  showed 
the  danger  of  those  whom  he  would  save,  and  assured 
those  who  censured  him,  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
pure  spirits  above,  with  whatever  feelings  man  might  regard 
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his  efforts.  He  would  apply  himself  to  the  wants  of 
wretched  sinners  ;  for  there  was  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  every  penitent  sinner. 

Who  then  are  sinners  ;  what  is  repentance  ;  and  why 
should  the  pure  spirits  above  take  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  bringing  of  sinners  to  repentance  ?  These  questions, 
growing  out  of  our  text,  it  will  be  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  present  discourse  to  answer. 

1.  Who  is  a  sinner  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  our  Saviour  in  the  text  ?  Doubtless,  he,  you  will 
answer,  who  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers,  and  at  the 
same  time  oppressed  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  The 
proud  Pharisee,  who,  with  his  forms  and  ceremonies,  with  his 
greetings  in  the  market  places,  and  his  fasts  and  penances, 
with  his  lengthened  visage,  and  boasted  piety,  united  a 
proud  heart  and  an  unholy  temper  ;  who  made  his  profes- 
sions the  cloak  with  which  to  cover  over  injustice,  fraud  and 
violence  ;  who  could  not  endure  the  simple  purity  and  piety 
of  Jesus,  but  followed  him  with  reproaches  wherever  he 
went,  and  was  ever  ready  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his 
innocent  blood  :  he  was  a  sinner.  Yes,  he  was  a  sinner : 
and  so  were  thousands  more,  who  made  no  pretences  to 
piety,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
the  holy  pleasures  of  benevolence,  of  purity  and  devotion. 
But  who  now  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  guilty  class  of 
men  ?  The  fraudulent,  the  intemperate,  the  cruel,  the 
profane,  the  revilers  of  God  and  religion,  the  disturbers  of 
domestic  and  public  tranquillity,  thieves  and  murderers  : 
these  are  sinners.  Yes,  they  are  ;  and,  would  to  God,  that 
they  were  the  only  sinners.  But  it  is  not  so.  All  are  of 
this  class,  who  have  not  seriously  determined  to  honor  and 
serve  God  in  every  affection  of  their  hearts,  and  in  every 
action  of  their  lives.  No  matter  how  amiable  they  may  be 
in  the  view  of  the  world,  no  matter  with  what  honors  they 
may  be  crowned  by  human  society  ;  if  they  are  destitute  of 
the  love  of  God,  if  the  religious  principle  be  not  the 
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governing  principle  of  their  lives,  they  are  sinners.  They 
are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  They  are  living  only  for 
time,  and  they  must  perish  with  the  objects  of  their  affec- 
tions. The  class  of  sinners  then  must  be  thickly  crowded. 
It  may  embrace  many  who  are  speaking  peace  to  their 
souls,  and  many  whom  the  world  consents  to  honor. 

2.  What  is  that  repentance,  which  calls  forth  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  ?  It  is  not  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  fear,  the  mere  spasm  of  passion.  It  is  deep 
sorrow  for  sin,  excited  by  just  views  of  its  character  and 
tendency.  It  is  founded  on  the  truth  of  God,  and  has 
reference  to  the  approbation  of  God.  It  is  followed  by  a 
hatred  of  moral  evil,  and  by  a  love  of  virtue.  It  issues  in 
the  practical  graces  of  the  gospel,  exhibited  in  the  temper 
and  the  conduct.  It  works  a  moral  change  in  the  affections 
and  in  the  life.  It  puts  him,  who,  like  the  prodigal,  had 
in  his  love  of  guilty  pleasures  pursued  them  to  his  own 
ruin,  had  abandoned  his  father's  dwelling,  disgusted  with 
the  images  of  virtue  and  happiness  which  there  met  his 
eye,  again  within  his  father's  arms,  filled  with  new  affec- 
tions, and  open  to  the  joys  of  a  parent's  love.  It  brings 
the  child  of  God  to  loathe  the  husks  on  which  he  had 
fed,  to  mourn  the  depravity  of  his  tastes,  and  to  turn  his 
affections  to  a  Father  in  heaven.  It  tames  the  unholy 
passions  of  his  heart,  and  opens  his  mind  to  the  light,  and 
his  heart  to  the  love  of  God.  It  puts  him  on  the  path 
which  leads  to  heaven,  and  prepares  him  to  be  cheered  in 
his  earthly  pilgrimage  by  the  joys  of  a  pure  moral  taste, 
and  by  the  hope  of  endless  progress  and  happiness.  It 
is  a  thorough  moral  revolution,  turning  his  steps  from  the 
path  which  leads  to  death,  into  that  which  leads  to  life  and 
endless  bliss. 

3.  Why  should  the  pure  spirits,  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  sinner's 
repentance  ?  Why  should  they  rejoice  in  that,  which  to 
many  on  the  earth  is  a  subject  of  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
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ence  ?  Why  should  they,  when  man  seems  happy  in  guilt, 
when  like  a  maniac  he  rejoices  in  his  chains,  why  should 
they  feel  a  deep  concern  for  him,  who  feels  none  for  him- 
self? Why  rather  should  they  not  rejoice  in  their  own 
happiness,  and,  unmoved,  let  the  sinner  pursue  his  own 
chosen  way  ? 

Had  I  an  angel's  mind,  and  an  angel's  pure  affections,  I 
might  answer  these  inquiries  in  a  manner,  which  would 
move  those  feelings  which  ought  now  to  be  excited.  But 
as  the  answer  must  come  from  an  earthly  tongue,  it  will 
be  low  and  unworthy.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
entirely  worthless  and  inefficient. 

There  is  then,  we  may  suppose,  joy  in  heaven  at  the 
sinner's  conversion,  because  an  immortal  mind  is  saved  from 
sin  and  indescribable  wretchedness.  How  must  the  sinner's 
character  affect  the  mind  of  one  of  those  pure  intelligences, 
who  has  for  unnumbered  ages  bowed  by  the  throne  of  God, 
and  drunk  in  the  pure  joys  of  unpolluted  virtue.  There 
he  sees  a  mind  of  the  same  original  constitution  with  his 
his  own;  a  mind  indeed  of  feebler  powers,  but  yet  a  spark 
emanating  from  the  great  source  of  all  intelligence  ;  a  mind 
destined  too  for  immortality,  capable  of  expanding  till  it 
shall  become  a  fixed  light  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 
This  mind  has  turned  away  its  powers  from  God.  It  is 
employed  at  best  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  treasures,  which 
are  fleeting  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning.  It  has  no 
regard  to  the  religious  culture  of  its  high  faculties  ;  makes 
no  attempt  to  borrow  light  from  above  to  increase  its 
powers,  none  to  give  permanency  to  its  possessions  by  con- 
necting all  its  treasures  and  hopes  with  God.  He  sees  too 
a  being,  whose  affections  are  capable  of  embracing  not  only 
the  interests  of  virtue  on  earth,  but  of  embracing  God  and 
eternity.  These  affections  are  crippled,  bound  down  to 
the  earth,  seeking  all  their  excitement,  all  their  gratification, 
from  earthly  objects.  Here  is  the  fairest  picture,  which 
the  sinner's  character  can  present.     It  may  be  blackened 
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by  no  wild  excesses  of  vice,  by  no  foul  crimes,  which  can 
draw  down  upon  it  the  indignation  of  an  injured  and 
insulted  community.  But  yet  here  is  a  mind,  which 
devotes  not  its  powers  to  God,  which  acknowledges  not  his 
constant  influence,  and  courts  not  his  favor.  Here  is  a 
heart,  which  is  bowed  down  in  its  affections  to  the  earth, 
which  feels  not  the  purifying  and  sustaining  influence  of 
heavenly  motives,  which  has  no  hope,  to  anchor  it  amid 
the  agitations  of  this  troubled  scene.  With  what  senti- 
ments would  one  of  the  pure  spirits  of  heaven  regard  such 
a  man  !  If  tears  can  fall  from  the  eyes  of  a  celestial  being, 
would  they  not  flow  at  such  a  sight  ?  He  looks  upon  this 
guilty  man,  and  beholds  him  passing  through  the  bufferings 
of  a  stormy  world,  now  mourning  the  withering  of  this 
earthly  hope,  now  anxiously  pursuing  that  fleeting  bubble, 
now  casting  from  him  in  disgust  that  which  he  had  ob- 
tained through  many  an  effort,  now  shrinking  before  the 
fear  of  death,  and  now  writhing  under  the  lashes  of  an 
accusing  conscience.  Can  a  benevolent  spirit  regard  this 
mighty  waste  of  an  immortal  mind,  and  not  grieve  at  the 
view  ?  Then  he  must  rejoice  if  that  mind  is  roused  to 
virtuous  efforts,  if  that  heart  is  touched  by  a  heavenly 
influence,  if  that  soul  is  brought  back  to  its  God,  and 
made  to  enjoy  the  bright  visions  of  endless  progress  and 
of  endless  happiness. 

We  have  purposely  drawn  this  picture  in  the  most  favor- 
able colors  ;  for  we  wish  to  bring  our  subject  home  to  the 
bosoms  of  those,  who  are  boasting  their  freedom  from  the 
grosser  forms  of  sin,  yet  are  living  without  God,  and  with- 
out Christian  affections.  But  the  picture  may  be  dark- 
ened, and  ought  to  be  darkened  ;  for  the  progress  of  sin 
exhibits  both  the  blackest  guilt  and  the  deepest  misery. 
What  then,  if  this  heavenly  visitant  should  see  the  sinner, 
the  slave  of  his  appetites,  ground  down  to  the  earth  by  the 
most  galling  of  bondage  ?  What  if  he  should  see  sin  tear- 
ing away  from  the  heart  not  only  the  fear  of  God,  but  all 
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the  domestic  affections,  turning  the  parent  upon  his  family 
to  make  the  domest-c  circle  the  abode  of  poverty  and  vice, 
to  infuse  into  his  children  the  very  passions  of  hell,  and 
turn  them  loose  to  prey  upon  the  virtue  and  the  peace  of 
society  ?  What  if  he  should  follow  the  man  of  crimes 
through  all  the  windings  of  his  guilt ;  witness  the  sufferings 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  and  the  strife  of  contending 
passions,  which  prey  like  furies  upon  his  soul ;  and  see 
him  at  last  expiating  his  crimes  by  suffering  the  penalties 
which  human  justice  has  sanctioned,  penalties  which  are  to 
the  torture  within,  as  the  insect's  hum  is  to  the  wild  fury  of 
the  war  of  elements  ;  what  then  would  be  his  views  of  sin, 
and  his  feelings  toward  the  guilty  ? 

But  the  present  life  cannot  limit  the  view  of  those,  who 
stand  before  God.  They  look  onward  to  the  future  world. 
They  know,  that,  however  the  soul  of  man  is  polluted,  it 
must  exist  hereafter,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  guilt  in  this 
world  are  but  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  await  the  guilty  sout 
beyond  the  grave.  O  what  then  must  be  the  emotions  of 
a  pure,  angelic  mind,  in  view  of  the  sinner's  character  and 
doom  !  Can  such  a  being  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  tender- 
est  compassion  ?  Must  there  not  be  joy  in  heaven  at  the 
sinner's  conversion  ? 

But  the  happy  change,  which  causes  joy  to  run  through 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  is  not  occasioned  by  the  mere  drying 
up  of  the  sources  of  human  wretchedness.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  happiness  to  the  human  heart.  Penitence 
gives  to  the  affections  their  proper  objects ;  imparts  to  the 
soul  that  sustaining  power,  which  bears  it  up  amid  all  the 
sad  changes  of  earth.  It  brings  love  and  purity,  faith  and 
hope,  to  dwell  in  the  human  bosom,  to  exalt  its  joys,  and 
to  brighten  its  prospects.  It  lets  in  upon  the  soul  those 
holy  influences,  which  connect  every  affection  with  God, 
and  prepare  every  affection  to  join  in  his  service.  It  makes 
all  peace  within  the  human  heart.  It  enlists  a  servant 
for  the  infinite  Jehovah ;    connects    with  him  the  bright 
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hopes  of  virtue  ;  sends  him  into  the  family  circle  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  purity  and  kindness,  and  into  society  to  exert 
his  whole  influence  in  the  cause  of  piety.  It  introduces 
upon  earth  the  reign  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy.  It 
prepares  an  immortal  mind  to  pursue  a  bright  career  in 
eternity,  to  mingle  its  light  and  its  joys  with  the  full  radiance 
and  perfect  bliss,  which  fill  the  dwelling-place  of  the  most 
high  God.  An  angel's  mind,  though  it  may  not  be  able  to 
grasp  the  perfect  idea  of  the  happiness  even  of  the  hum- 
blest man,  who  is  devoted  to  God,  yet  may  be  able  to 
trace  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  upon  his  character 
and  the  progress  of  his  happiness  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
than  the  human  imagination  can  conceive.  Here  then  in 
the  sinner's  repentance  is  not  seen  only  the  drying  up  of  a 
source  of  evil  influence  and  of  misery ;  but  the  operation 
of  heavenly  principles,  the  introduction  of  happiness  to  an 
immortal  mind.  There  must  then  be  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner,  that  repenteth. 

To  save  sinners  has  called  forth  the  highest  expressions 
of  God's  love.  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  Over  them  he  poured  out  his  tears  ;  for  them  he 
endured  anguish  ;  for  them  he  brought  down  from  heaven 
the  light  of  God's  truth  ;  for  them  he  poured  forth  not  only 
his  warm  affections,  but  his  precious  blood.  Still  he  bears 
in  his  heart  a  compassionate  regard  to  sinners.  He  is  still 
exerting  an  influence  for  their  salvation  in  the  truth  which 
he  is  causing  to  pour  its  light  upon  the  human  mind,  and 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  sluggish  affections 
of  the  human  heart.  He  is  still  their  advocate  before  the 
throne  of  God.  What  then  must  be  the  dangers  of  sin  ! 
Do  you  realize  these  dangers?  Do  you  feel  them,  as  they 
are  perceived  by  the  pure  minds  above  ?  Then  your  hearts 
are  warmed  with  love  to  God.  Then  you  have  already 
caused  joy  in  heaven.  You  are  opening  your  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  full  power  of  religious  truth.  You  are 
panting  and  struggling  for  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God  ; 
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for  that  immortality,  which  Jesus  reveals  ;  for  the  fulness  of 
joy,  which  is  to  be  obtained,  when  you  shall  completely 
escape  from  this  land  of  conflict  and  of  shadows.  Your 
bosoms  glow  with  holy  gratitude,  and  with  ardent  desires 
to  see  the  triumphs  of  the  Saviour,  the  full  glories  of  his 
reign  on  the  earth.  You  deem  no  sacrifices,  no  efforts 
painful,  by  which  sinners  may  be  brought  to  repentance, 
and  their  souls  saved. 

Is  this  the  state  of  each  one,  whom  I  address  ?  O  no  ; 
we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  this  soul  inspiring  belief. 
No ;  there  are  those,  here  listening  to  the  words  which  fall 
from  my  lips,  yet  estranged  from  God  ;  yet  guilty  of  giving 
all  their  affections  to  the  world  ;  yet  themselves  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity  ;  strangers  to  the 
malignity  of  the  disease  which  is  preying  upon  them,  and 
extending  by  their  influence  its  fatal  contagion,  it  may  be, 
to  the  dearest  friends  of  their  bosoms.  Pause  then,  I 
earnestly  entreat  you.  Repent.  Open  your  bosoms  to 
the  influence  of  the  Saviour's  love.  Send  up  your  warm 
affections  in  devout  prayer,  in  humble  penitence,  to  him 
who  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  sinner's  death.  Court  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  God.  There  may  be  hope,  there 
may  be  salvation  for  you.  Delay  not ;  for  this  hope  may 
be  withered  by  the  hand  of  death.  If  there  be  celestial 
spirits  attending  upon  us,  the  humble  children  and  wor- 
shippers of  the  living  God,  may  they  bear  with  them  this 
night  to  the  courts  of  heaven  the  joyful  tidings,  not  that 
one  sinner,  but  that  many  sinners  have  repented  !  God 
grant  this  infinite  favor,  that  there  may  be  joy  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  ! 
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SEE,    I    HAVE    SET    BEFORE     THEE    THIS    DAY    LIFE    AND    GOOD,   DEATH 
AND    EVIL. 

These  words  are  introduced  to  show  you  the  manner, 
in  which  God  addresses  mankind.  He  had  by  the  ministry 
of  Moses  communicated  to  a  chosen  nation  the  principles 
of  a  religion  suited  to  the  wants  of  that  nation.  He  assured 
them  of  his  favor  and  protection,  while  obedient  to  those 
principles  ;  and  denounced  against  them  his  vengeance,  if 
disobedient.  Life  and  good  were  to  be  the  reward  of 
faithfully  carrying  into  practice  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
their  religion,  death  and  evil  were  to  be  the  consequence 
of  neglecting  so  to  do.  God,  having  set  before  the  people 
these  alternatives,  calls  upon  them  to  choose  for  themselves; 
and  urges  them  to  choose  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil. 
The  whole  of  this  procedure  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  man's  free  moral  agency.  It  is  too  plain  a  case,  it 
seems,  to  admit  of  misconstruction.  It  is  apparent  that 
such  language  as  God  is  represented  as  addressing  to  man 
would  be  treacherous,  a  mere  mocking  of  his  misery,  were 
he  a  being  totally  depraved,  and  of  course  destitute  of 
moral  power.     But  this  language  accords  with  the  whole 
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scope  of  God's  revelations,  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  treats  man  in  his  natural  government.  It  is  not  the 
language  of  a  chosen  passage  of  scripture  only  ;  it  is  that 
of  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth.  Man's  nature, 
therefore,  is  such,  that  he  is  capable,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  with  the  assistances  which  are 
furnished  him,  of  obeying  the  will  of  God.  At  the  same 
time  his  nature  is  such,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  and  amid  the  temptations  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  disobeying  the  will  of 
God.  Hence  the  necessity  of  his  actually  making  the 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
choice  actually  made,  will  be  his  moral  character,  his  hap- 
piness or  his  misery. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  moral  evil  to  a  melancholy  extent 
exists  in  the  world.  So  great  indeed  is  its  prevalence,  that 
the  theory  of  human  nature,  which  asserts  that  man  comes 
into  the  world  with  moral  powers  wholly  perverted,  with  a 
tendency  to  evil  only,  has  been  built  up  by  collecting 
together  the  multiplied  evidences  of  human  guilt.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  painful  proofs  of 
man's  sinfulness,  though  they  may  not  adopt  this  theory, 
yet  are  very  liable  to  think  and  act  under  an  impression, 
not  dissimilar  in  its  influence  from  that  avowed  by  its 
supporters.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  an  unde- 
fined impression  very  extensively  exists,  that  man  is  cast 
forth  amid  moral  dangers,  against  which  he  has  no  protec- 
tion, unless  by  something  like  a  miraculous  interposition. 
Men  seem  to  believe  that  in  human  nature,  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  man's  existence,  there  is  no  safeguard 
afforded  against  the  extreme  pressure  of  moral  evil ;  that 
the  tendency  is  all  downwards,  and  that  there  are  no 
barriers  erected  to  prevent  this  downward  course.  The 
effect  of  this  belief  is  most  disastrous.  It  clouds  the 
character  of  God,  and  thus  weakens  in  the  human  mind 
the  great  principle  of  love  to  him,  which  is  the  foundation 
10 
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of  all  religion.  It  prevents  efforts  for  moral  improvement 
and  religious  happiness,  as  it  supposes  such  efforts  vain, 
unless  something  is  bestowed  which  no  human  efforts  can 
procure.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to 
attempt  to  do  away  an  error  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
piety.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  that  God  has,  in 
human  nature,  in  his  providence,  in  the  whole  arrangement 
of  man's  present  condition,  as  well  as  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  protected  the  cause  of  virtue ;  that  he  has  erected 
barriers  to  prevent  men  from  pursuing  the  downward  road  ; 
and  that  they  must  break  over  these  and  spurn  constantly 
proffered  aid,  before  they  can  go  into  the  dark  paths  of 
iniquity. 

1.  We  remark  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  has 
guarded  the  virtue  of  his  children  by  the  very  structure  of 
their  moral  constitution.  Man  perceives,  and  perceives 
clearly  the  broad  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice. 
Of  this  truth  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  those,  who  advocate  the  most  humiliating  theory 
of  human  nature.  Here  then  is  one  barrier  erected  against 
the  inroads  of  vice.  Man  is  not  so  bewildered  by  the 
darkness  and  imperfection  of  his  mind,  as  not  to  be  able 
in  general  to  perceive  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  right  and  wrong.  But  of  what  avail,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  this  perception,  if  the  heart  be  in  love 
with  evil,  and  with  evil  only  ?  The  knowledge  of  the 
right  is  but  an  aggravation  of  human  misery,  if  man  by  the 
very  constitution  of  his  affections  is  irresistibly  driven  into 
the  wrong.  But  is  it  so  ?  No.  It  is  far  otherwise.  He 
is  constituted  by  his  Maker  so  as  not  only  to  perceive  the 
right,  but  to  approve  it ;  so  as  not  only  to  perceive  the 
wrong,  but  to  feel  condemned  when  he  does  it.  Here,  in 
this  inward  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  is  laid  one  principal  safeguard  of  human  virtue. 
This  moral  discrimination  may  be  impaired,  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  man's  guilt ;  but  that  it  exists,  and  exists  in 
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intimate  connexion  with  man's  happiness,  is  a  strong  proof 
that  God  has  not  thrown  him  a  helpless,  unprotected 
being  into  the  midst  of  moral  danger.  You  may,  by 
analyzing  the  very  passions  and  affections,  which  most 
frequently  lead  men  astray  from  the  path  Of  virtue,  clearly 
discover  that  their  design  is  good,  that  it  is  only  in  their 
perversion  and  abuse  that  they  lead  to  evil. 

But  here  we  may  be  met  with  the  assertion,  that  all 
human  virtue  is  fluctuating,  that  much  of  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  any  fixed  principles  of  human  nature, 
but  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  human  society ;  that, 
were  it  not  for  artificial  restraints,  men,  in  obedience  to 
the  evil  principles  of  their  nature,  would  universally  plunge 
into  every  sin  to  which  they  had  any  temptation.  But  is 
it  thus  ?  Is  man  thus  in  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature  abandoned  by  his  Maker  ?  No.  It  is  not  so.  The 
fluctuation  of  human  sentiments  and  human  institutions 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation  without  shaking  the  founda- 
tions of  morality  and  religion.  The  feeling  of  right  and 
wrong  still  exists.  Without  this  what  would  ever  give 
authority  either  to  human  or  divine  laws  ?  If  man  felt  the 
same  emotions,  after  having  acquired  property  by  the 
murder  of  a  friend,  as  after  having  acquired  it  by  honor- 
able industry,  where  would  Be  the  force  of  human  laws  ? 
Merely  in  the  punishment,  which  they  could  inflict.  Of 
course  all  secret  crimes  would  pass  unavenged.  But  who 
would  feel  safe  in  human  society,  if  the  fear  of  human 
censure  alone,  or  if  the  severest  punishment  which  man 
could  inflict  were  his  only  protection  ?  Besides,  there  is  a 
very  large  class  of  moral  offences,  which  neither  human 
laws  nor  public  opinion  can  reach.  But  here  there  is 
protection  in  the  law  written  upon  the  heart  by  the  finger 
of  God;  a  law  indeed  often  broken,  but  which  as  often 
visits  upon  the  guilty  a  punishment,  which  no  artifice 
can  evade.  Were  it  not  so,  the  inquiry  of  the  wicked,  or 
of  those  who  were  tempted  to  be  so,  would  only  be,  to 
what  inconvenience  or  suffering  public  opinion  or  public 
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justice  might  expose  the  culprit.  The  same  course  of 
remarks  will  apply  even  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  very 
foundation  of  God's  moral  government  over  man  is  laid  in 
the  moral  sensibility,  which  he  has  implanted  in  the 
human  bosom.  It  is  apparent,  that  here  is  found  that, 
without  which  all  other  restraints  upon  vice  and  excite- 
ments to  virtue  would  be  entirely  powerless.  Here  then 
our  beneficent  Parent  in  heaven  has  erected  in  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature  a  barrier  against  vice.  In  one 
simple  principle  he  has  established  a  powerful  influence 
against  error  and  sin.  Amid  the  heaving  of  the  billows 
of  the  moral  world,  when  my  heart  sinks  within  me,  and 
fear  overwhelms  me,  lest  all  that  is  dear  to  virtue  and 
religion  should  be  lost  forever,  lest  man  should  be  shut  out 
from  the  cheerful  light  of  heaven  and  the  hopes  of  piety 
by  his  own  unchecked  guilt,  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  this 
simple  principle  pervading  the  nature  of  every  moral  being, 
and  hope  springs  up  within  me.  The  storm  may  rage  ; 
yet  all  cannot  be  lost.  The  desolation  may  be  wide  ;  but 
cannot  be  universal.  Some  bright  spots  there  still  will  be. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  will  fall  upon  them, 
and  be  felt.  They  will  be  multiplied.  The  mist  will  clear 
away.  The  light  will  extend  itself.  Jesus  will  be  honored  ; 
and  through  him  man  will  be  blessed  by  the  universal 
reign  of  righteousness. 

2.  God  keeps  himself  present  to  the  view  of  man  ;  and 
by  the  influence  of  his  own  perfections  binds  him  to  the 
cause  of  virtue.  Here  is  another  barrier  erected  against 
the  inroads  of  vice,  and  for  the  protection  of  human  hap- 
piness. The  visible  universe  is  a  scene  of  wonders,  and 
yet  it  is  hardly  less  wonderful  than  human  nature  ;  and  by 
both,  God  is  bringing  himself  to  converse  familiarly  and 
constantly  with  his  rational  children.  The  visible  universe, 
indeed,  furnishes  the  first  images  which  engage  the  human 
mind,  and  gives  the  first  impulse  to  the  springs  of  thought 
within ;    but  yet  it    is  the   wonderful   mechanism   of  the 
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human  frame,  the  wonderful  mutual  adaptation  of  things 
within  and  things  without,  which  enables  man  to  converse 
with  the  world  around  him,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with 
his  God.  Now,  by  connecting  thus  intimately  the  world 
of  matter  with  the  world  of  intellect,  thought  and  feeling 
within  the  human  breast,  God  is  keeping  himself  perpet- 
ually in  the  view  of  his  rational  offspring.  The  light  that 
strikes  upon  the  eye  reveals  the  existence  and  qualities  of 
objects  without.  It  presents,  it  may  be,  to  the  thoughts 
the  beautiful  economy  of  vegetable  or  of  animal  life  ;  or  it 
may  come  forth  from  some  distant  sphere,  carrying  oft'  the 
reflections  from  the  narrow  circle  of  earthly  things  ;  or  it 
may  be  the  union  of  rays  from  a  thousand  distant  stars, 
revealing  at  once  some  faint  notion  of  the  immensity  of 
the  Creator's  power,  bringing  into  view  worlds  floating 
above  and  around  us,  numerous  as  the  motes  which  dance 
in  the  sun-beam,  and  filling  the  soul  with  wonder,  awe 
and  veneration.  Thus  the  mind  is  called  into  action. 
Thought  after  thought  is  awakened,  and  the  feeble  spark 
of  intellect  in  the  human  breast  gathers  brightness.  Man 
learns  to  converse  with  God  ;  and  what  is  the  designed 
effect  of  this  communion  with  him  ?  Doubtless  it  is 
intended  to  check  the  importunity  of  mere  passion  and 
appetite,  and  to  give  man  sources  of  pleasure  and  means 
of  improvement  commensurate  with  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  and  suited  to  his  high  destination.  It  brings 
him  into  the  presence  and  converse  of  a  Being  of  spotless 
purity,  of  infinite  wisdom,  of  boundless  power,  and  all 
diffusive  love.  Will  not  the  presence  of  such  a  Being 
serve  to  check  the  tendencies  to  evil,  to  control  the  irregu- 
larities of  passion,  and  to  stimulate  the  best  principles  of 
human  nature  ?  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  will  at 
the  same  time  exalt  the  intellect,  and  purify  the  moral 
taste.  He,  who  loves  the  society  of  virtuous  and  highly 
cultivated  men,  can  hardly  become  the  slave  of  base 
animal  passions.  His  associations,  and  his  tastes  will 
preserve  him  from  the  lowest  vices.     They  will  do  more  ; 
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they  will  raise  him  to  something,  that  will  indicate-  the 
influence  which  surrounds  him.  Now  that  God  designs 
to  exert  a  similar  protecting  influence  over  man  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  This  seems  demonstrated  by  the  faculties 
which  man  possesses,  and  by  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed.  God  then  by  the  silent,  yet  eloquent  language  of 
nature,  is  bringing  himself  to  hold  communion  with  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  We  say  not,  that  this  language 
conveys  to  man  all  the  instructions  which  he  needs.  But 
it  conveys  much  instruction  to  the  attentive  mind.  It 
speaks  of  the  perfections  of  an  Almighty  Father.  As  to 
its  general  import,  it  is  a  universal  language,  and  its  sound 
has  gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Here  then  is 
another  barrier,  over  which  man  must  leap  to  become 
thoroughly  vicious.  He  must  shut  his  eyes  upon  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  as  teaching  lessons  of  piety ;  or, 
opening  them  upon  the  wonders  with  which  he  is  surround- 
ed, he  must  accustom  himself  to  see  in  them  nothing  of 
God.  Then  indeed  he  may  wander  away  from  the  path 
of  virtue.  Then  he  may  forget  that  he  has  an  intellectual 
nature,  and  give  up  the  government  of  himself  to  blind 
passion  and  appetite. 

But  the  actual  presence  of  God  often  escapes  from  the 
mind  in  the  hurry  of  passion,  and  in  the  absorbing  devo- 
tion to  temporal  and  earthly  interests.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  provision  in  Divine  providence,  designed  and 
adapted  to  counteract  this  tendency.  I  speak  not  now  of 
the  pains  attendant  upon  vice,  of  the  desolation  often 
experienced  by  the  mind  which  has  cut  itself  off  from 
communion  with  Heaven  ;  I  speak  not  of  those  sanctions 
which  guard  the  divine  law  even  in  this  life  ;  but  I  speak 
of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  human  condition  and  pros- 
pects. This  indicates,  as  it  takes  place  on  principles  be- 
yond human  control,  that  there  is  a  Being  above  ;  that 
man  is  not  destined  to  fix  his  permanent  hold  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  that  there  may  be  some  other  state  of  being,  to 
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which  he  ought  to  have  a  constant  reference.  The  darken- 
ing of  earthly  prospects,  the  decay  of  health,  the  dropping 
away  from  us  into  the  cold  and  dark  grave  of  friends  dear 
to  us  as  our  own  souls  ;  what  are  these  events,  but  admo- 
nitions of  our  dependance  upon  God,  of  his  connexion 
with  our  happiness,  and  of  our  duty  and  privileges  as  his 
children  ?  When  in  the  hurry  of  passion  we  forget  our 
Maker,  and  are  turning  away  our  footsteps  from  the  path 
of  virtue,  they  are  merciful  warnings  of  danger,  and  calls 
to  virtue  and  religion.  Who  in  such  circumstances  can 
but  feel  his  dependance  ?  Who  can  resist  the  impression, 
that  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful  ?  Thus  God  in  the 
administration  of  his  providence  is  constantly  exerting  an 
influence  to  check  our  forgetfulness  of  him  ;  to  bring  him- 
self before  us  ;  to  draw  our  affections  towards  him  ;  and 
to  bring  us  to  the  earnest  inquiry :  What  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?  Nor  are  those  dispensations  of  providence  only 
which  awaken  our  fears  adapted  to  do  this.  The  unex- 
pected deliverances  which  God  sends  ;  the  clearing  away 
by  his  own  powerful  hand  of  the  thick  darkness  in  which 
we  are  sometimes  involved  ;  the  allaying  of  fears  which  had 
prostrated  the  very  soul ;  the  causing  light  and  hope  to  burst 
in  upon  the  desponding  mind;  —  these  show  a  present  God, 
and  awaken  gratitude,  confidence  and  joy.  God  then  is 
not  deserting  us.  He  is  not  throwing  us,  helpless  and 
unprotected,  into  the  midst  of  moral  danger.  He  is  with 
us  as  our  Almighty  friend.  His  language  to  us  is,  Be  of 
good  courage;  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

3.  We  remark,  in  the  third  place,  that  another  barrier 
erected  against  vice  is  found  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  might  have  introduced  this  topic  earlier,  as  to  Christians 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest.  But  I 
introduce  it  here,  because  I  wished  first  to  bring  before 
you  some  views,  which  might  present  God  to  your  minds 
as  the  common  Father  of  the  human  family,  and  to  offer 
you  some  considerations  to  show  that  he  does  not  neglect, 
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and  never  has  entirely  neglected,  to  provide  for  the  moral 
wants  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a 
perfect  system  of  revealed  truth.  Moreover,  the  last  ob- 
servations under  the  preceding  head  were  adapted  to 
fasten  the  conviction,  that  man  amid  the  changes  of  life 
has  felt,  and  must  ever  feel  the  necessity  of  more  perfect, 
more  definite  instructions,  than  he  can  gather  up  from  the 
volume  of  nature.  Here  then  we  are  prepared  to  show, 
that  God  has  granted  us  the  aid  of  which  pious  Pagans 
acknowledged  the  necessity,  and  for  which  they  earnestly 
prayed  ;  that  he  has  granted  it  in  the  way  which  to  him 
seemed  best ;  and  that  it  is  his  merciful  purpose  to  extend 
it  in  his  own  time  to  the  whole  human  race. 

What  do  man's  necessities  require  in  a  religion  suited 
to  his  condition  ?  Knowledge,  and  motives  sufficiently 
powerful  to  give  that  knowledge  a  practical  effect,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  counteract  the  tendencies  to  sin  in  his 
own  nature,  and  the  temptations  to  sin  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  is  placed,  sufficiently  pure  to  lead  him 
on  to  an  exalted  virtue,  to  impart  to  him  a  divine  nature, 
and  thus  to  prepare  him  to  participate  in  the  pure  happi- 
ness of  that  perfect  state  of  existence  on  which  our  hopes 
are  fixed. 

The  religion  of  the  gospel  supplies  this  knowledge  ; 
gives  these  motives.  It  imparts  light  to  the  ignorant,  and 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  we  are  prepared  to  show ; 
and  thus  prove  that  Christianity  affords  a  powerful  barrier 
against  vice,  and  comes  forward  as  the  minister  of  God's 
mercy  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  human  misery. 

The  gospel,  so  far  as  it  is  the  light  of  men,  is  to  be  re- 
garded not  less  as  teaching  man  new  duties,  or  opening 
new  relations,  than  as  giving  certainty  to  his  knowledge  on 
religious  subjects,  as  laying  down  broad  principles  with 
Divine  authority,  and  connecting  with  these  principles  sanc- 
tions which  cannot  be  evaded.  The  great  difficulty  with 
the  theories  of  religion  built  upon  the  principles  of  human 
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reason  is  that  they  want  certainty  and  authority.  Of 
course  they  have  little  or  no  moral  power.  Another  char- 
acteristic of  such  theories  is,  that  they  are  built  principally 
upon  the  fears  of  men,  and  are  adapted  to  exert  no 
influence  in  forming  the  moral  character.  Their  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  suggested  only  by  fear,  and  they  often  tend 
directly  to  debase  man,  to  bind  him  to  a  tyrant,  who  is 
disposed  only  to  injure,  and  not  to  bless  him.  I  speak  of 
the  religions  of  Pagan  nations.  The  theories  of  rational- 
ism formed  where  the  religion  of  the  gospel  is  understood 
are  still  worse.  With  the  highest  professions  of  regard  to 
the  Deity,  they  make  God  nothing,  and  human  obligations 
nothing.  They  inspire  no  devout  affections  ;  but  loose  man 
altogether  from  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  give  him  only 
the  consolations  and  the  virtues  of  actual  atheism. 

Christianity  comes  in  with  divine  benevolence  to  aid  man 
and  to  comfort  him.  I  can  speak  only  of  a  very  few  of  its 
features ;  but  these  may  lead  you  to  a  train  of  reflections, 
which  will  do  more  than  I  can  do,  to  show  you  that  God 
in  the  gospel  is  protecting  you  amid  the  dangers  of  life, 
and  guiding  you  to  the  joys  of  virtue. 

The  gospel  presents  God  to  the  love  of  mankind,  clothed 
not  with  terror,  but  with  the  affections  of  a  parent.  This 
is  the  character  in  which  Jesus  delighted  to  represent  him, 
and  under  which  he  taught  men  to  pray  to  him.  In  this 
character  Christians  are  ever  to  regard  him,  when  the 
object  of  worship,  veneration,  fear,  or  love.  All  the  dis- 
pensations of  providence  are  to  be  viewed,  as  the  wise  and 
merciful  dispensations  of  a  Father.  In  this  character  he 
ever  acts,  and  in  this  he  claims  the  obedience  and  affection 
of  his  children.  What  image  can  give  more  endearment 
to  the  character  of  God  ?  And  shall  man  say  that  he  has 
no  protection  in  a  course  of  virtue,  when  he  is  assured, 
that  an  almighty  Father  is  guarding  his  character  ? 

Again,  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  man,  both  in 
learning  and  doing  his  duty,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
11 
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gospel  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  here.  Is  this  no 
assistance  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  path  of  duty  clearly 
marked  out  ?  Besides,  these  principles  are  not  only  plainly 
taught,  but  they  approve  themselves,  as  soon  as  known,  to 
the  understandings  of  men,  to  the  unperverted  feelings  of 
every  human  heart.  And  is  it  nothing  to  have  principles 
of  conduct,  which  at  once  inspire  entire  confidence  ;  which 
bring  with  them  the  authority  of  our  moral  nature,  and  the 
authority  of  Heaven  ;  which  prompt  us  to  shun  the  path  of 
vice,  not  only  because  God  has  forbidden  us  to  walk  in  it, 
but  also  because  our  own  minds  and  consciences  show  us 
clearly  that  it  leads  to  misery  ? 

But  man  is  liable  to  forget  his  duty,  and  his  passions, 
easily  inflamed  by  earthly  temptations,  are  perpetually 
hurrying  him  away  from  the  strait  and  narrow  path. 
Christianity  is  designed  to  counteract  this  danger.  Its 
admonitions  not  only  lie  open  in  that  holy  book,  which 
brings  before  man  the  counsels  of  Heaven  ;  but  at  stated 
periods  they  are  publicly  dispensed.  There  is  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept.  Not  only  so,  but  there  are 
public  ordinances,  which  bring  the  leading  facts  of  this 
religion,  and  its  leading  purposes,  to  the  hearts  of  men, 
associated  with  the  most  endearing  and  moving  recollec- 
tions. The  worship  which  Jesus  prescribed  is  not,  like  the 
services  of  false  religions,  the  mere  homage  of  fear  ;  it  is 
in  itself  perfectly  rational ;  and  its  influence  directly  tends 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  worshipper,  and  to  bring  him 
to  a  moral  resemblance  to  the  object  of  his  adoration. 
This  is  the  character  too  of  its  ordinances.  Is  there  no 
moral  power  here,  for  weak  and  tempted  man  ?  Is  God 
deserting  him  in  his  struggles  with  evil,  while  these  aids 
are  constantly  offered  to  him  ?  O  no.  God  is  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left;  he  is  with  unwearied  kindness  im- 
parting the  counsels  of  his  wisdom,  and  tendering  to  him 
the  most  moving  expressions  of  his  love,  to  encourage  him 
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in  his  trials,  and  to  strengthen  him  in  the  conflicts  to  which 
he  is  exposed. 

I  need  not  here  remind  you  of  the  aid,  which  God  is 
affording  in  his  providence,  to  preserve  deep  in  your  minds 
the  impression  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  to  bring 
with  power  to  the  consciences  of  men,  those  principles 
which  alone  can  sustain  and  comfort  them  in  the  hour  of 
darkness  and  of  distress.  But  I  would  here  mention,  that 
a  direct  agency  is  promised  in  the  gospel  for  the  assistance 
of  those,  who  are  disposed  to  seek  it.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  Being  who  is  everywhere  present,  without  whom  not 
even  a  particle  of  matter  can  change  its  place,  has  with- 
held his  protection  from  the  world  of  intellect.  No ;  he 
must  have  power  over  the  minds  which  he  has  formed. 
That  he  exercises  this  power  is  not  left  in  doubt ;  that  he 
exercises  it  in  a  way  which  interferes  not  with  man's  moral 
agency  is  equally  clear.  His  spiritual  aid  he  has  promised 
in  answer  to  prayer.  To  the  humble  and  devout  mind,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  always  present ;  present 
to  keep  alive  there  the  sentiments  of  piety,  and  to  impart 
moral  strength.  On  what  easier  condition  could  succor 
be  offered  ?  It  is  only  to  be  asked  for,  and  it  is  given. 
Man  is  only  to  feel  his  dependance  and  his  dangers,  and 
to  act  consistently  with  his  convictions,  and  the  needed  aid 
is  brought  to  him.  Who  then  shall  complain  of  weakness, 
when  infinite  strength  is  offered  for  his  acceptance  ? 

But  Christianity  not  only  teaches  that  God  is  a  Being, 
whom  all  men  ought  to  love  ;  it  not  only  appoints  a  wor- 
ship, which  is  in  itself  a  means  of  virtue  ;  it  not  only  dis- 
covers clearly  the  path  of  duty,  and  makes  every  duty 
rational ;  it  binds  man  to  God,  to  duty  and  to  happiness 
by  the  most  powerful  of  all  sanctions.  It  teaches  clearly 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  There  are  rewards  for  the  obe- 
dient and  punishments  for  the  guilty.  These  rewards  and 
punishments  are  not  mere  arbitrary  appointments.  They 
grow  out  of  the  very  habits  of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious. 
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They  are  certain.  God  says,  The  righteous  shall  be  happy, 
completely  happy  in  eternity;  and  the  same  God  says, 
It  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked.  Eternal  consequences 
then  hang  on  every  virtue  and  every  vice.  While  God  is 
speaking  this  language  to  you,  a  language  which  accords 
with  the  very  nature  which  he  has  given  you,  which  finds 
its  approval  in  the  conscience  of  every  man,  will  you,  can 
you  say,  that  he  is  leaving  you  to  fall  easy  victims  to  evil  ? 
Look  unto  Jesus.  Consider  him  as  the  messenger  of  God's 
mercy  to  man.  Behold  him  all  lovely  in  virtue,  as  he  was  ; 
listen  to  his  instructions  ;  observe  his  ordinances ;  trust  in 
the  promised  aid  of  God's  spirit ;  bring  before  you  the 
sanctions  of  God's  laws  ;  look  at  the  bright  path  through 
which  the  Saviour  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
then  say,  if  you  can,  that  God  has  erected  no  barriers 
against  your  descent  in  the  broad  way,  that  leads  to  eternal 
death. 

4.  This  is  not  all.  Jesus  has  actually  exerted  great 
moral  power  over  man.  You  are  called  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  this  influence.  You  feel  it,  however  you  may 
resist  it,  in  the  institutions  of  society,  which  are  formed  in 
his  spirit.  It  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  general  approbation 
of  virtue,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  Christian  communities. 
The  aid  of  God's  grace  is  experienced  in  the  first  stages  of 
human  existence  in  the  family  circle,  where  piety  utters  its 
accents  of  purity  and  love,  and  childhood  learns  the  lan- 
guage of  devotion.  The  influence  of  Jesus  is  spread 
around  us  on  every  hand  to  counteract  the  power  of  sin. 
It  rises  up  in  a  thousand  forms  to  strengthen  the  sentiments 
of  virtue,  and  to  rebuke  iniquity.  A  thousand  diverse 
voices  are  speaking  the  language  of  encouragement  to  the 
humble  and  timid,  of  alarm  to  the  thoughtless  and  the 
guilty.  Will  you  say  then  that  God  has  left  you  unpro- 
tected, unsupported  ?  You  cannot  say  this.  If  there  is 
anything  true,  it  is  true  that  God  is  showing  himself  the 
friend  and  protector  of  virtue.     If  there  is  anything  true, 
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it  is  true,  that  he  who  perishes,  perishes  by  his  own  voluntary 
choice.  God  has  guarded  human  virtue  and  happiness. 
He  who  treads  the  course  of  iniquity  does  it  in  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  his  moral  nature,  and  to  the  clearly 
declared  will  of  Heaven  ;  and,  by  his  very  opposition  to  his 
Maker,  creates  within  his  own  bosom  the  hell,  which  is  to 
be  his  torture. 


SERMON    IX. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS   THE    TEST   OF   CHRISTIAN   CHARACTER. 


1  JOHN  III.  7. 

HE,  THAT  DOETH  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  IS  RIGHTEOUS. 

Of  the  nature  of  virtue  much  has  been  said,  and  much 
has  been  written.  But  mistakes  respecting  it  are  not  yet 
banished  from  the  world.  True  it  is,  that,  to  the  man  who 
sincerely  and  earnestly  desires  to  know  and  to  perform  his 
duty,  almost  any  theory  of  virtue  is  safe,  so  far  as  his 
own  character  is  concerned.  To  any  man,  whose  moral 
sensibilities  are  all  alive,  the  path  of  truth  and  duty  is 
seldom  long  hidden.  In  some  respects  such  a  man  may 
be  unduly  influenced  by  prevailing  errors  ;  but  in  an 
enlightened  age,  his  character  will  on  the  whole  be  good. 
This  results  from  the  benevolence  of  God,  who  has  made 
the  great  outlines  of  duty  plain  and  distinct  to  the  humble 
and  teachable.  Yet  even  they,  though  estimable  in  their 
own  characters,  and  the  subjects  of  the  divine  approbation, 
may,  through  indistinct  views  with  regard  to  Christian 
holiness,  be  distressed  for  their  own  safety,  and  go  fearfully 
to  the  unseen  world.  But  the  great  danger  is  that  of  those 
whose  moral  and  religious  feelings  are  weakened  and  cor- 
rupted by  earthly  influences.  To  them  duty  may  be 
painful,  and  they  may  be  constantly  blinded  by  passion, 
and  ready  to  calm  their  consciences  by  deceitful  theories  of 
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right  and  duty.  In  the  following  discourse  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  administer  instruction  and  consolation  to  those 
who  fear  God,  and  endeavor  earnestly  to  obey  his  will,  but 
yet  walk  in  darkness  ;  and  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  those  who  with  a  careless  indifference  to  God  and 
a  supreme  love  of  the  world,  are,  on  account  of  the  mere 
want  of  glaring  vices,  or  the  general  correctness  of  their 
conduct,  solacing  themselves  with  a  false  hope  of  safety. 

1.  We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  virtue  consists  in 
acting  right  from  right  motives.  Suppose  the  will  of  God 
to  be  the  standard  of  duty,  then  to  act  virtuously  is  to  act 
with  a  constant  regard  to  the  will  of  God.  We  go  not 
here  into  the  consideration  how  the  divine  will  is  to  be 
discovered,  whether  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  law  written  on 
the  human  heart,  or  in  the  relations  of  social  life,  or  in 
the  written  revelation  mercifully  vouchsafed  for  our  guid- 
ance, or  in  all  these  united.  What  we  wish  to  assert  is 
this,  that,  whenever  the  will  of  God,  as  it  respects  us,  is 
known,  in  whatever  way  it  is  communicated,  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  to  obey  it ;  and  that  he,  who  acts  in 
accordance  with  this  obligation,  acts  virtuously,  is  a  re- 
ligious man,  and  will  enjoy  the  happiness  which  religion 
promises  to  the  righteous.  An  action,  considered  in  a 
moral  or  religious  point  of  view,  derives  its  character 
entirely  from  its  motive.  When  good  or  ill  desert  is  con- 
templated, actions  cannot  be  considered  abstractly.  To 
say  of  an  action  that  it  is  good  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  is  to  say  that  it  is  performed  from  a  right  motive. 
We  indeed  speak  intelligibly  when  we  say,  that  he  who 
relieves  the  distressed  performs  a  good  deed,  though  he 
did  it  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  suffering  man,  whereby 
he  might  corrupt  his  virtue.  We  consider  the  action 
abstractly  ;  and  to  relieve  distress  is  praiseworthy.  But  we 
know  too,  in  this  instance,  that  the  agent  is  guilty, 
and,  as  moral  qualities  attach  to  actions  only  as  they  are 
connected  with  moral  beings,  the  action  itself  morally  con- 
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sidered  is  bad.  We  make  these  remarks  in  explanation  of 
the  language  of  the  text.  He,  that  doeth  righteousness, 
is  righteous ;  that  is,  he  that  acts  rightly  from  right  motives 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  a  good  man.  This  supposes  a  rule 
of  duty,  and  the  rigorous  observance  of  that  rule.  It 
supposes  a  principle  of  rectitude  resident  in  the  soul,  and 
swaying  the  conduct.  It  may  be  consistent  with  much 
imperfection  in  the  character  ;  but  cannot  be  consistent 
with  the  known  and  habitual  omission  of  any  duty,  or  the 
allowed  indulgence  of  any  acknowledged  sinful  habit. 
Habits  of  sin,  known  and  persevered  in,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  religious  character.  The  habitual  violation  of  a 
single  duty,  known  to  be  a  duty,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
religious  character  ;  for  he,  who  can  habitually  give  him- 
self up  to  a  single  known  vice,  would  with  equal  tempta- 
tions be  guilty  of  any  other  sin.  He  violates  the  principle 
of  duty  deliberately,  perseveringly.  He  is  not  a  child  of 
God,  and  can  entertain  no  rational  hope  of  his  everlasting 
favor. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  to  do  with  motives  ? 
They  are  hidden  in  the  heart ;  we  cannot  know  them. 
True  we  know  not  the  motives,  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  fellow  men  ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  any  further  than  they  are  revealed  by  their 
conduct.  Hence  the  rule  given  by  our  Master,  By 
their  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them ;  and  hence  too  the  un- 
charitableness  and  guilt  of  condemning  others,  whose  lives 
are  exemplary,  on  account  of  motives,  which  we  cannot 
know  to  be  bad,  but  which  we  unkindly  and  unjustly  sup- 
pose without  knowledge  to  be  so.  But  with  due  attention 
we  may  in  general  learn  the  motives,  which  govern 
our  own  conduct.  God  knows  them,  and  before  him  we 
must  soon  stand  in  judgment.  In  the  court  of  con- 
science and  of  heaven,  motives  must  be  known,  and 
according  to  the  decisions  there  made,  will  be  the  character 
and  happiness  of  every  man.  Hence  the  importance  of 
regarding  the  motive  as  well  as  the  act. 
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2.  Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  virtue.  We  now  state  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  apostle  has  expressly  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  right- 
eous ;  that  is,  he  who  habitually  acts  under  the  influence 
of  religious  motives  is  in  the  sight  of  God  a  religious  man, 
and  will  in  a  future  life  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  religious 
man.  The  statement  here  made  is  a  broad  one,  and  easy 
of  application.  It  is  not  the  greater  or  less  moral  danger 
which  has  been  overcome  ;  it  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
the  moral  and  religious  principle  has  been  developed, 
whether  by  some  sudden  action  upon  the  conscience, 
which  has  given  excitement  to  the  whole  soul,  or  by  the 
gradual  influence  of  moral  causes,  carrying  forward  the 
growth  of  right  habits  almost  insensibly,  that  constitutes 
a  man  holy  or  virtuous.  It  is  the  actual  possession  of 
virtuous  habits.  The  inquiry  is,  not  what  have  been  the 
circumstances  of  a  man's  moral  discipline,  but  what  does 
he  love,  and  what  is  the  character  of  his  practical  habits ; 
that  is,  what  improvement  has  he  made  of  the  discipline 
assigned  him  ?  If  he  loves  righteousness,  and  does  right- 
eousness, he  is  righteous.  It  is  not  needful  to  inquire, 
what  would  be  the  character  of  this  or  that  man,  if  ex- 
posed to  greater  moral  dangers.  If  we  make  this  inquiry 
with  respect  to  ourselves  or  others,  we  cannot  answer  it 
with  any  certainty  ;  for,  previously  to  trial,  we  cannot 
decide  what  will  be  the  effect  of  more  or  less  severe  disci- 
pline upon  the  character.  It  is  for  the  actual  discipline 
of  life,  with  all  the  means  afforded  us  for  forming  the 
character,  that  we  are  to  give  account.  The  allotments 
actually  made  by  the  providence  of  God  are  those  which 
he  has  judged  suited  to  our  moral  necessities,  and  they 
are  those  which  we  are  expected  to  improve.  If  they  are 
improved,  if  the  life  is  actually  holy,  and  the  heart  holy, 
then  the  individual  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  will,  if  he  goes 
12 
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hence  with  this  character,  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
Judge  of  all. 

There  are  many  good  men  whom  this  statement  will  not 
satisfy.  But  is  it  not  a  scriptural  statement ;  and  ought  it 
not  to  be  regarded  as  true  ?  Ought  not  those  who  do 
righteousness  to  be  regarded  as  righteous,  as  born  of  God  ; 
and  ought  they  not  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  Christian's 
hope  ?  If  they  indeed  possess  the  Christian  character, 
whatever  may  be  the  history  of  the  formation  of  this  char- 
acter, they  are  Christians,  and  will  be  acknowledged  as 
such  on  the  day  of  final  account.  They  are  by  the  habits 
of  their  souls  prepared  to  enjoy  the  Christian's  reward, 
and  they  will  enter  into  the  joys  of  their  Lord. 

But  with  some,  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  when  they  look  forward  to  the  future 
world,  there  may  be  distressing  misgivings  of  mind,  painful 
doubts,  and  fears  lest  all  is  not  safe.  It  may  be,  that  they 
have  in  early  life  been  taught  to  love  God  and  his  Son  ; 
that  the  very  atmosphere  which  they  breathed  in  the  morn- 
ing of  their  days  was  uncommonly  pure  ;  and  that  their 
religious  habits  were  in  a  good  degree  formed  before  they 
were  exposed  to  severe  temptations,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  good  instruction  and  example.  What  merit,  they 
are  ready  to  ask,  is  it  in  them  to  practise  righteousness, 
when  the  ways  of  religious  wisdom  have  always  been 
made,  not  by  their  own  efforts,  but  by  those  of  others,  to 
appear  to  them  pleasant  and  delightful ;  when  indeed  they 
have  had  very  little  agency  in  the  formation  of  their  own 
habits  ?  But  even  if,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  they 
have  little  moral  merit,  ought  they  on  this  account  to  be 
distressed  ?  Rather  ought  they  not  to  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful, that  they  have  been  saved  from  the  degradation  of 
vice  ?  Do  they  love  God,  and  obey  his  laws  ?  Have  they 
Christian  affections,  and  do  they  lead  Christian  lives  ? 
Then  what  have  they  to  fear  from  the  government  of  God  ? 
He  will  doubtless  in  the  future  world  assign  to  them  a 
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place  suited  to  their  actual  characters.  This  place  cannot 
be  that  of  the  guilty  ;  for  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
guilty  in  taste  or  feeling.  They  love  the  pleasures  of 
virtue,  and  delight  in  the  society  of  the  pious.  With 
these  then  they  may  hope  to  spend  an  eternity  of  joy  ;  for 
their  whole  souls  are  formed  for  a  grateful  participation  in 
the  joys  of  virtue.  When  we  stand  by  the  bed  of  death, 
and  behold  a  tender  child,  who  has  been  blessed  by  the 
kindest  and  most  pious  parental  influences,  and  who  has 
yielded  to  those  influences,  sinking  meekly  into  the  arms 
of  death,  we  rejoice  in  the  happy  prospects  opening  before 
that  child.  Our  joy  and  hope  are  kindled,  as  well  by  the 
delightful  persuasion  that  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  child  is 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  Father's  arms  above,  as  by  the 
kind  expressions  of  him  who  took  little  children  to  his 
bosom.  The  character  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  happiness  under  the  government  of  a  merciful  God. 
But  this  child  has  been  nourished  by  the  pious  influence 
of  others,  and  by  the  grace  of  God.  Why  then  may  not 
the  same  hope  be  cherished  for  the  mature  Christian, 
whose  character  has  been  formed  under  the  same  kind 
of  influence?  Merit,  strictly  speaking,  there  may  not 
be ;  but  yet  the  character  is  fitted  for  heavenly  happi- 
ness, and  according  to  the  character  will  be  the  future 
condition. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  conviction,  the  sensitive  mind 
may  still  fear  and  tremble,  and  the  very  circumstances 
which  ought  to  awaken  the  deepest  gratitude  may  occasion 
the  most  painful  distrust  and  anxiety.  Persons  may  be 
found,  who  make  the  very  felicities  of  their  moral  disci- 
pline the  occasion  of  awakening  their  fears.  They  have 
not  only  been  formed  to  what  they  are  by  the  influence  of 
the  school  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  but  so  kindly 
has  God  tempered  their  moral  constitution,  so  mercifully 
has  he  ordered  the  circumstances  of  their  discipline,  that 
they  really  have  found  few  temptations  to  an  irreligious 
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life  ;  and  how  can  they  be  sure  of  their  virtue,  when  it  has 
never  been  tried  ?  This  doubt  is  often  more  distressing 
than  it  need  be,  even  on  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded.  Who  is  there  that  has  passed  far  in  life  without 
severe  trials  ?  They  may  not  have  been  such  as  to  tempt 
to  revolting  and  degrading  vices ;  but  yet  they  have  been 
sufficient  to  afford  powerful  tests  of  the  strength  of  the 
religious  principle.  If  there  has  been  little  inducement 
offered  to  sins,  which  mark  out  the  man  as  one  destitute  of 
all  righteousness,  there  may  have  been  many  temptations 
to  an  all-absorbing  worldliness,  or  to  distrust  of  the  provi- 
dence and  goodness  of  God.  Have  such  trials  as  have 
actually  been  appointed  been  religiously  borne  ?  Then 
why  should  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  character  is  what 
God.  who  arranged  the  discipline  of  life,  intended  that  it 
should  be  ?  Besides,  the  most  perfect  virtue  is  that  which 
is  least  affected  by  temptation.  That  is  a  most  dangerous 
trial  to  one  man,  which  is  hardly  felt  by  another  ;  and  this 
simply  because  the  character  of  the  one  is  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  other.  Thus  God,  who  is  absolutely  perfect, 
cannot  be  tempted  by  evil. 

But  the  principle  on  which  this  distrust  of  character  is 
founded,  is  itself  incorrect.  It  supposes  that  the  strength 
of  virtue  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  actually 
overcome  ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  who  has  had  few  moral 
dangers  to  encounter,  can  have  but  little  virtue.  The 
having  surmounted  severe  trials  is  indeed  a  palpable  proof 
of  the  strength  of  virtuous  principle.  Hence  it  is  that 
every  severe  temptation  and  affliction  which  is  made  to 
bind  us  more  closely  to  God,  gives  us  a  firmer  faith,  a 
brighter  hope  of  a  complete  triumph  over  evil.  Hence 
too  the  moral  use  of  severe  discipline.  And  it  is  not 
doubted,  but  that  to  human  view,  and  in  the  view  of  God 
too,  the  virtue  of  him  who  has  triumphed  over  many  diffi- 
culties may  be  greater,  than  of  him  that  has  triumphed 
over   few.     But   it  does  not  necessarily   follow   that  the 
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strength  of  the  principle  of  virtue  is  small,  because  the 
temptations  to  evil  have  been  few.  This  strength  is  pro- 
portioned, not  to  what  trials  it  has  actually  overcome,  but 
to  what  it  would  encounter  with  success,  were  they  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  mighty  stream  which  in  its  progress 
rolls  itself  against  opposing  obstacles,  and  bears  them  away, 
fixes  the  gaze  upon  the  tremendous  spectacle  which  its 
contending  and  victorious  waters  exhibit.  But  it  does  not 
hence  follow  that  it  has  more  power  than  the  deep  current, 
which  flows  on  silently  and  peacefully,  spreading  its  riches 
around,  as  it  passes  on  to  mingle  with  the  mighty  deep. 
So  the  principle  of  virtue,  which  endures  every  trial  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  answers  the  very  purpose  for  which 
<3od  destined  it.  And  surely  we  ought  not  to  make  our- 
selves unhappy,  because  God  in  mercy  has  made  the  state 
of  our  discipline  easy  to  us  ;  because  he  is  disposed  to  give 
us  an  easy  victory. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  misgiving  of  mind,  which  is 
now  under  consideration,  often  lies  far  deeper  than  the 
observations  which  we  have  made  suppose.  It  is  founded 
on  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rewards  offered  to  the 
righteous.  It  is  too  often  felt,  if  not  believed,  that  man  is 
to  purchase  heaven  by  his  acts  of  obedience.  This  is  the 
old  doctrine  of  human  merit  exerting  its  worst  influence. 
The  humble  mind  looks  forward  to  heaven,  and  pictures 
the  happiness  which  is  to  be  found  there.  It  looks  back 
too  upon  life,  and  finds  nothing  in  its  struggles  and  victo- 
ries to  merit  this  happiness.  My  friends,  it  can  indeed 
find  nothing  to  merit  heaven,  though  the  whole  life  should 
be  one  unbroken  series  of  victorious  conflicts.  Let  the 
soul  then  rely  not  on  its  own  merit,  but  on  God's  bound- 
less mercy  through  Christ  Jesus. 


SERMON     X 


CONSCIENCE. 


ACTS  XXIV.  1G. 

AND    HEREIN    DO  I  EXERCISE  MVSELF  TO    HAVE  ALWAYS  A  CONSCIENCE 
VOID    OF    OFFENCE    TOWARD    GOD,    AND    TOWARD    MAN. 

We  have  in  this  simple  statement  an  explanation  of  the 
energy  and  intrepidity  of  the  apostle's  character.  He  had 
high  purposes  to  accomplish,  and  he  was  moved  onward 
in  his  course  by  the  purest  and  most  elevated  principles. 
His  faith  was  not  a  cold  intellectual  assent  merely.  It 
reached  his  heart.  Every  principle  of  it  touched  all  the 
springs  of  action  in  his  soul.  His  conscience  felt  the 
power  of  truth,  and  the  light  within  him  beamed  forward 
upon  the  path  of  duty.  His  fidelity  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  his  own  personal  happiness,  with  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  with  the  honor  of  his  Master,  and  with  the 
glory  of  God.  He  could  not  desert  his  duty  without  in- 
gratitude, cruelty  and  impiety,  without  opening  his  bosom 
to  the  stings  of  conscience,  far  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
wasting  fires  of  persecution,  without  losing  himself  in  the 
woe  of  a  diseased,  guilty,  ruined  mind.  All  this  he  fully 
felt ;  and  hence  his  ardor,  constancy,  and  courage  in  duty. 
Not  only  did  Paul  possess  these  high  qualities  of  character, 
but  he  was  a  truly  happy  man.  When  we  read  of  his 
sufferings,  of  his  unwearied  efforts  amid  the  most  appalling 
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dangers,  and  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  world,  we  too  readily  picture  him  as  a 
man  from  whose  countenance  every  smile  is  chased  away, 
and  whose  heart  is  the  abode  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  the  actual  character  of  the  apostle. 
You  do  not  find  in  his  writings  either  the  spirit  of  misan- 
thropy or  of  settled  melancholy.  There  is,  indeed,  an  air 
of  solemnity  breathing  through  all  his  compositions  ;  and 
this  is  suited  to  the  weighty  topics  on  which  he  always 
wrote.  But  whoever  with  common  discernment  examines 
the  memorials,  which  Paul  has  left  of  his  own  character, 
will  perceive  that  he  wrote  and  acted  as  a  man,  who  on  the 
whole  was  happy.  His  own  heart  reproached  him  not. 
He  looked  abroad  upon  the  world  with  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence of  feeling ;  and  happiness  is  always  an  attendant 
upon  true  benevolence.  His  mind  and  his  heart  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  excitement,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  by  his  constant  engaged- 
ness  in  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  the  world.  He; 
looked  onward  into  the  future,  and  glory  beamed  upon  the 
opening  day.  He  found  in  his  own  bosom  a  sympathy 
with  higher  beings  ;  and  he  felt  the  delightful  consciousness,, 
that  he  could  participate  in  their  joys.  He  might  indeed 
say  that,  were  he  exposed  to  the  numerous  trials  which 
attended  him,  without  these  principles  and  hopes,  he  should 
be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable  :  but,  with  these  principles 
and  hopes,  he  was  happy,  even  while  treading  the  path  of 
danger  and  of  suffering.  Indeed,  we  often  bestow  our  pity 
suffering  virtue,  when  it  is  rather  due  to  those,  who  have 
made  it  suffer.  I  doubt  not  that  the  martyr,  as  he  has  trod 
upon  the  path  which  was  leading  him  to  torture,  has  had  the 
high  principles  and  hopes  of  his  faith  so  brought  home  to 
his  soul,  that,  could  he  be  seen  by  man  as  he  is  by  God,  he 
would  be  rather  an  object  of  envy  than  of  compassion. 
To  the  good  man,  who  feels  strongly  the  connexion  be- 
tween   himself  and   God,   there  is  even  in    danger   and 
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suffering  an  exciting  power,  which  leads  him  upward, 
strengthens  him  for  the  conflict,  brings  in  upon  his  soul  in 
their  rich  fulness  the  consciousness  and  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  and  thus  makes  him  happy. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  dwell  on  trains  of 
thought  like  these,  which  have  already  detained  us  too 
long.  In  reflecting  upon  the  infidelity  which  has  displayed 
itself  more  or  less  in  every  age,  I  have  been  led  to  remark 
that  generally,  it  is  not  simply  the  rejection  of  Christianity, 
but  of  religion  in  every  form ;  that  it  is  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  with  confounding  or  totally  denying  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  Hence  whoever  has 
an  enlightened  regard  to  the  moral  health  of  the  commu- 
nity, must  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  developing 
and  enforcing  the  very  elementary  principles  of  morals  ; 
for  what  can  be  done,  where  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  where  the  existence  of  conscience  as  a  part  of 
man's  nature  is  denied  ?  My  present  purpose  is  to  offer 
you  some  very  simple  remarks  upon  conscience.  If  I  can 
convey  to  you  correct  instructions  upon  this  subject,  my 
efforts  may  not  be  without  a  salutary  religious  influence. 

1.  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  some  distinct  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  conscience,  as  I  understand  the  term. 

It  is  apparent,  that  there  is  a  class  of  emotions,  which 
have  a  direct  relation  to  the  moral  character  of  actions,  or 
rather  of  agents.  Wonder  and  joy  are  emotions  which 
all  understand.  Gratitude  and  the  recollection  of  strug- 
gles successfully  encountered  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
produce  emotions,  to  which  kw,  we  trust,  are  strangers. 
Wonder  at  what  is  new  is  not  only  a  different  emotion 
from  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  but  the  latter  is  accom- 
panied with  a  consciousness  of  a  moral  character,  which 
does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  former.  We  do  not  pro- 
nounce the  emotion  which  novelty  produces  virtuous,  nor 
should  we  regard  him  as  guilty,  as  deserving  reproach,  who 
should   feel  no  emotions  whatever  on  seeing  what  would 
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excite  our  astonishment.  It  is  not  so  in  the  other  case. 
Ingratitude  is  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  he  who  is  guilty  of  it 
is  considered  odious.  Is  this  sin  found  in  our  own  bosoms  ? 
As  often  as  we  bring  it  distinctly  to  view,  we  feel  remorse. 
It  is  so  with  the  other  emotions  noticed.  We  are  filled 
with  joy  when  the  tide  of  prosperity  sets  strongly  in  our 
favor.  We  rejoice  at  meeting  a  friend  whom  we  love,  and 
who  has  long  been  separated  from  us.  But  we  do  not 
regard  ourselves  as  virtuous,  merely  because  we  feel  the 
gladness  of  prosperity,  or  because  we  kindle  into  rapture 
on  unexpectedly  meeting  one  whom  we  love.  This  joy,  it 
is  true,  may  be  accompanied  with  moral  emotions  ;  but, 
as  mere  gladness  of  heart,  it  has  no  moral  merit.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  venerate  the  man  whom  we  behold  strug- 
gling with  temptation,  and  yet  withstanding  its  seductions. 
We  regard  with  very  different  feelings  Joseph  fleeing  from 
the  allurements  of  a  princess,  and  David  with  blood-stained 
hands  locked  in  the  embraces  of  guilt.  They  are  presented 
to  us  in  characters  as  dissimilar  as  light  and  darkness  ;  and 
our  emotions  with  regard  to  them  are  equally  dissimilar. 
But  the  emotions  produced  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
merely  contemplate  these  different  transactions,  though 
powerful,  are  feeble  when  compared  with  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual actors  in  these  different  scenes.  Joseph  in  a  dungeon 
enjoyed  that  high  moral  pleasure,  that  noble  consciousness 
of  virtue,  that  freedom  of  spirit,  which  chains  could  not 
shackle,  which  the  darkness  of  a  prison  could  not  eclipse. 
David  on  his  throne,  surrounded  with  the  splendor  and  the 
flatteries  of  a  court,  experienced  inward  tortures,  was  the 
prey  of  sorrows  which  neither  power  nor  splendor  could 
soothe. 

It  is  not  merely  intellectual  discernment  that  is  requisite 
to  constitute  a  man  a  moral  being.  Were  he  able  to  con- 
template actions  as  he  does  objects  in  nature,  he  might 
pronounce  them  useful  or  beautiful,  or  nicely  calculate 
their  different  effects,  yet  he  might  regard  the  guilty  only 
13 
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as  subjects  of  thought,  and  this  or  that  action  as  advisable 
or  otherwise  as  it  might  tend  to  make  or  mar  his  fortune. 
The  murderer,  if  only  distinguished  in  point  of  intellect, 
education  or  station,  he  could  without  the  least  repugnance 
fold  to  his  bosom  in  the  most  intimate  friendship  ;  and  he 
might  congratulate  himself  on  the  commission  of  the 
foulest  crimes,  if  they  could  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  his  ambition.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  do  not 
regard  right  and  wrong  in  others  with  the  same  emotions. 
We  as  necessarily  approve  certain  actions,  and  condemn 
others,  as  we  perceive  that  two  and  two  make  four.  This 
approval  or  condemnation  is  accompanied  with  emotions 
more  or  less  vivid,  which  seem  to  arise  as  necessarily,  as 
images  do  before  the  eye,  when  it  is  opened  to  take  in  the 
beauties  or  deformities  of  a  landscape.  This  innate  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  mind  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
moral  obligations.  Conscience  is  that  modification  of  this 
principle,  which  has  particular  reference  to  our  own  moral 
conduct  and  condition.  It  is  that  which  judges  of  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  our  own  doings,  and  which,  in  the 
very  judgment  which  it  pronounces,  brings  pleasure  or  pain 
to  the  heart.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  within  the  human 
breast,  which  speaks  forth  its  warnings,  and  gently  utters 
its  encouragements  ;  which  sounds  out  the  terrors  of  guilt, 
and  proclaims  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  righteous. 

2.  But  here  we  are  met  by  the  friends  of  irreligion  and 
impiety  with  various  objections  to  the  doctrine,  that  God 
has  endowed  man  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  this  is  a  part  of  his  nature,  a  simple  and 
leading  principle  of  his  moral  constitution.  It  is  said,  that 
this  principle  is  not  uniform  in  its  decisions  ;  that  the  con- 
science of  one  man  pronounces  that  to  be  right,  which 
the  conscience  of  another  man  condemns  as  criminal. 
Hence  the  broad  inference  is  drawn,  that  conscience  is  a 
mere  creature  of  education  and  circumstances:  that  no 
dependance  can  be  placed  upon  the  decisions  of  the  mon- 
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itor  within  us  ;  that  God  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man 
has  established  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  ; 
that  virtue  is  a  mere  name  and  has  no  foundation  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  These  objections,  most 
commonly  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  grow  out 
of  a  confusion  of  mind  or  hardness  of  heart,  which  loathes 
the  restraint  of  moral  principles. 

But  are  these  conclusions,  drawn  from  a  few  isolated 
facts,  ill  digested  and  strangely  combined,  capable  of  solid 
support  ?  Then  there  is  certainty  in  nothing.  Then  the 
different  conclusions,  which  men  adopt  on  the  various 
subjects  of  thought,  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
truth  ;  and  they  prove  too,  that  reason  is  a  mere  imaginary 
endowment  of  the  human  race.  The  reasoning  against 
that  actual  existence  of  moral  distinctions  will  show,  that 
there  is  utter  uncertainty  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on 
every  other  ;  that  there  may  be  such  distinctions,  and  that 
God  may  have  given  men  conscience,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  which  are  raised  upon  the  subject.  An  argument, 
which  goes  to  this  extent,  by  proving  too  much,  proves 
nothing. 

But  yet  these  varying  decisions  on  points  of  right  and 
duty  must  be  accounted  for.  How  is  it,  that  one  man 
regards  that  as  morally  right,  which  another  considers  as 
morally  wrong  ?  How  is  it  that  all  moral  distinctions  are 
actually  and  often  overlooked  in  practice  ?  Does  not  this 
prove,  that  they  are  not  of  an  uniform,  and  permanent 
character?     We  unhesitatingly  answer,  No. 

Moral  feeling  is  connected  with  intellectual  light.  Truth 
must  be  brought  to  the  conscience,  before  that  faculty  can 
put  forth  its  discriminating  power.  It  must  be  seen 
before  it  can  be  felt.  The  mind  cannot  decide  that 
the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  before  it  understands 
the  meaning  of  these  terms.  When  it  does,  the  decision 
is  instantaneous ;  and  it  is  always  right.  The  con- 
science   in    like    manner   must   be    enlightened  before  it 
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can  act  ;  and  its  decisions  must  correspond  with  its  light. 
Why  is  it  then  that  men  so  often  act  in  opposition  to  correct 
moral  and  religious  principles  ?  Because,,  in  the  first 
place,  passion  blinds  the  judgment.  When  a  dense  vapor 
arises  from  the  earth  and  obscures  the  sun,  we  do  not  say 
that  his  light  is  extinguished,  or  that  we  have  lost  the 
power  of  vision.  It  is  so  in  many  instances  with 
regard  to  moral  discernment.  The  passions  become  in- 
flamed, they  impetuously  urge  their  claims,  and  man  is 
hurried  along  the  forbidden  path.  Thus  it  is,  that  many, 
who  intellectually  acknowledge  the  authority  of  religion, 
find  a  law  in  their  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
their  minds.  They  bind  themselves  down  to  the  slavery 
of  passion,  and  habitually  live  without  God  in  the  world. 
When  this  servitude  has  been  long  endured,  the  moral 
taste  becomes  impaired,  and  the  conscience  is  seared  as 
with  a  hot  iron.  But  this  is  no  evidence  of  the  want  of 
such  a  monitor  within,  nor  is  it  any  security,  that,  at  some 
awful  hour,  when  the  fascinations  of  earth  are  withdrawn, 
this  minister  of  God  will  not  put  forth  his  power,  make 
his  voice  to  be  heard,  and  the  guilty  to  tremble  and  to 
suffer.  There  are  fearful  examples  on  record,  which  ought 
to  make  every  slave  of  passion  and  appetite  tremble  at  the 
prospect  before  him. 

Again,  you  find  that  actions,  which  are  deemed  to  be 
sins  by  one  class  of  men,  are  regarded  as  virtues  by  an- 
other. Theft  is  now  generally  branded  with  infamy  ;  yet 
the  Spartan  parent  taught  his  children  to  steal,  and  undis- 
covered theft  was  regarded  as  a  virtue  to  be  rewarded  by 
public  honors.  Christians  consider  it  to  be  a  religious 
duty  for  the  mother,  who  is  deprived  of  the  father  of  her 
children,  to  guard  and  guide  them  with  increased  careful- 
ness and  zeal  ;  the  Hindoo  mother  is  taught  by  her  religion 
to  abandon  her  children,  to  leave  them  unprotected  in  the 
season  of  calamity,  and  to  offer  herself  up  as  a  victim 
upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.     But  what  are  the 
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circumstances,  under  which  these  different  moral  senti- 
ments are  called  forth  ?  Did  the  Spartan  lawgiver  com- 
mend evil,  as  eviP  No.  He  was  a  member  of  a  small 
warlike  state,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  powerful 
enemies.  He  considered  patriotism  as  a  virtue.  It  was  a 
virtue.  But  the  security  of  his  country  he  regarded  as 
depending  upon  the  expertness  of  the  people  in  every 
stratagem  of  war.  To  cherish  skill,  he  encouraged  theft. 
But  it  was  to  be  so  adroitly  committed,  as  to  escape 
detection.  Otherwise  the  delinquent  was  severely  pun- 
ished. Here  evil,  as  evil,  was  not  commended  or  encour- 
aged. In  an  action  of  a  complex  character  the  mind  fixed 
upon  a  result  deemed  good  ;  and  on  this  ground  the  con- 
science decided.  This  affords  no  evidence  of  the  want 
or  the  capriciousness  of  moral  feeling;  but  of  an  imperfect 
analysis  of  moral  actions. 

The  Hindoo  mother  is  not  to  be  supposed  destitute  of 
the  sympathies  of  a  mother.  She  regards  the  sacrifice  of 
herself,  and  the  abandonment  of  her  children,  as  a  duty 
commanded  by  the  God  whom  she  adores.  Religion  leads 
her  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  supports  her  in  her  last  agonies. 
There  is  no  evidence  here  of  the  destitution  of  moral  feel- 
ing, but  merely  of  incorrect  intellectual  views.  Her  God, 
she  thinks,  demands  from  her  the  sacrifice,  and  she  makes 
it;  and  what  sacrifice  ought  not  any  man  to  make,  when 
he  believes  that  God  calls  him  to  make  it  ?  Here  is  the 
most  decisive  of  all  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the  tie 
which  binds  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  powerful  enough  to 
sunder  all  other  ties,  and,  when  rightly  formed,  to  lead  on 
the  soul  to  immortal  glory. 

But  we  must  for  the  present  leave  our  subject  here.  We 
have  not  time  to  pursue  it.  We  leave  it  with  this  single 
appeal.  You  individually  feel  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  You  have  not  the  same  con- 
sciousness after  a  day  devoted  to  guilty  pleasures,  as  after 
one  consecrated  to  duty  and  to  God.     Passion  may  con- 
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fuse  and  bewilder  your  minds,  yet  you  are  not  suffered 
to  pass  without  some  admonitions  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  Remember  then  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  delusions  of  passion  will  cease, 
when  the  pure  light  of  truth  will  come  unobscured  to 
your  minds.  What  will  conscience  then  be  to  the  guilty  ? 
It  will  be  the  worm,  which  never  dieth. 


SERMON    XI. 


SOLICITUDE  FOR  THE  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 


PSALM  LXXXV.  6. 


WILT      THOU     NOT     REVIVE      US     AGAIN,    THAT    THY    PEOPLE    MAY    RE- 
JOICE   IN    THEE  ? 

The  Psalm,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  seventy  years'  captivity. 
It  celebrates  the  goodness  of  God  in  sending  them  deliv- 
erance ;  and  yet  it  contains  expressions  of  sorrow,  and 
petitions,  which  seem  to  indicate,  that  they  were  as  yet 
not  in  the  perfect  possession  of  their  long  lost  privileges. 
Both  the  thanksgiving  and  the  prayer  are  suited  to  the 
actual  condition,  in  which  the  people  of  God  found  them- 
selves. They  had  indeed  received  signal  favors  ;  yet,  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  their  God,  they  were 
opposed  both  by  treachery  and  force.  To  them  the  restor- 
ation of  civil  liberty  could  not  yield  happiness,  unless  they 
were  permitted  again  to  enjoy  their  distinguishing  religious 
privileges.  These  were  threatened  ;  and  those  who  dearly 
prized  them,  in  sorrow  raised  the  prayer :  Turn  us,  O 
God  of  our  salvation,  and  cause  thine  anger  toward  us  to 
cease.  Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  us  forever'!  Wilt  thou  draw 
out   thine  anger   to   all  generations  1      Wilt  thou  not  revive 
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us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  theel     Show  us  thy 
mercy,  O  Lord,  and  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

I  have  thought  the  prayer  contained  in  the  text  a  suita- 
ble guide  to  the  meditations   of  God's  house  this  day.     It 
seems  adapted  to   suggest  to   Christians  the   propriety  of 
fervent  prayer  and  persevering  efforts,  for  the  advancement 
of    the    interests  of    pure  religion.      We  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  abounding  goodness  of  God.     He  has  in  his 
infinite  mercy  granted  to  us  the  instructions  of  a  pure  and 
benevolent  religion.      We  have  cause  to  rejoice  in    the 
belief,   that   the   influences   of  this    religion   have  reached 
with  divine  power  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  of  those,  who 
are  accustomed  here  to  bow  before  the  altar  of  God  ;  that 
many  are  truly  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
and  preparing  to  enter  with  joy  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.     But  there  is  reason  too  to  fear,  that  not  a 
kw  among  us  are  yet  strangers  to  the  peculiar  joys  which 
animate    the    Christian's    soul  ;    that    many   are    devoting 
themselves  solely  to  earthly  objects,  and  closing  their  hearts 
against  the  high  and   holy   motives  of  the  gospel.     While 
then  we    rejoice    in   the   smiles   of  heaven,   in   the  virtues 
and  hopes  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  it   is  our  duty  to 
pray  that  sinners  be  converted  unto  God,  and  to  put  forth 
our  efforts  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  lead  them  to  the  waters 
of  life.     It   will   be  the   object  of  this  discourse   to  show 
why  we  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners ;  and  to  bring  into  view  the  manner  in  which    our 
efforts  ought  to  be  put  forth,  in  order  that  we  may  consis- 
tently hope  for  a  revival  of  the  interests  of  genuine  godli- 
ness among  us.     I  am  aware,  that   I  am  entering  upon 
topics,  on  which  great  sensibility  at  present  exists  through- 
out our  land.     All  that  I  ask  is  seriousness  and  candor.     I 
am  not  about  to  call  up  party  animosities ;  but,  as  I  hope, 
to  allay  them,  and  to  direct  your  attention  to  plain,  serious, 
practical  views. 

I  remark  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  best  state  of 
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the  church  would  be  that,  in  which  no  revival  of  religion 
would  be  necessary.  It  is  indeed  an  imaginary  state  of  the 
church  ;  but  it  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  word  of 
God.  We  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  such  a  state 
of  things  ;  for  we  are  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  men  shall  be  righteous,  nor  can  it  be  amiss 
for  us  to  form  imaginary  pictures  of  this  more  than  golden 
age  of  the  world. 

When  that  age  commences,  every  human  mind,  as  it. 
opens,  will  be  filled  with  heavenly  truth.  There  will  indeed 
be  then,  as  now,  different  measures  of  faith,  different 
degrees  of  religious  knowledge,  as  there  will  be  different 
degrees  of  intellectual  power,  different  opportunities  for 
improvement,  and  different  processes  of  education.  The 
machinery  of  human  society  will  not  be  changed  in  its  con- 
stituent elements  ;  but  every  part  will  be  in  harmony  with 
every  other  part.  Each  individual  will  have  sufficient  light 
to  guide  him  to  God  ;  each  will  love  the  light,  and  walk 
by  it.  Improvement  will  be  going  on  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  human  society.  Love  to  God  will  fill 
every  heart.  The  temples  of  religion  will  be  thronged  by 
happy  worshippers.  The  family  altar  will  arise  in  all  its 
simple  beauty  in  every  dwelling  ;  and  the  heart  will  con- 
stantly pour  forth  in  secret  places  its  warm  devotion  to 
God.  There  will  be  no  animosities  between  the  different 
members  of  Christ's  family  ;  but  all  will  be  cemented  by 
that  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  There  will 
be  no  need  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  selfish  passions 
to  carry  forward  the  enterprises  of  the  church  ;  all  will 
proceed  under  the  influence  of  love,  of  love  to  God,  of 
love  to  Christ,  of  love  for  his  truth  and  for  his  service,  of 
love  to  man,  and  a  deep  interest  in  human  happiness. 
Proud  ambition  will  give  place  to  Christian  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  man.  Envy,  haired,  and 
malice  will  be  banished  far  away.  There  will  be  no  mur- 
muring at  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  none  of  that  sor- 
14 
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row  of  the  world,  that  worketh  death.  Each  individual  in 
his  own  character,  in  his  affections,  in  his  faith  and  hope, 
will  have  living  and  unfailing  springs  of  joy.  Every  parent 
will  breathe  his  own  spirit  of  purity,  piety  and  love,  into 
the  bosoms  of  his  rising  family  ;  and  his  children,  as  they 
come  forward  into  life,  will  come  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
as  regularly  and  surely  as  they  will  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  the  world.  Amid  scenes  of  sorrow  and  of  death, 
there  will  be  found  no  despondency,  no  fear  of  appearing 
before  an  offended  God.  The  departing  spirit  will  break 
away,  not  without  a  struggle,  from  scenes  and  friends  long 
familiar  and  endeared  ;  but  it  will  break  away  cheered 
by  that  hope  which  is  full  of  immortality.  O  would  not 
this  world  be  happier  were  it  in  such  a  state  ?  But  in  such 
a  state  there  could  be  no  revivals  of  religion  ;  for  the 
interests  of  religion  would  never  languish.  To  such  a 
happy  condition  it  is  the  design  of  Christ  to  bring  mankind. 
Are  we  in  this  condition  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  multi- 
tude either  suppose  this  the  case,  or  that  they  feel  no 
interest  whatever  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Indeed  it 
is  worthy  of  serious  inquiry,  whether  even  those,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  deeply  interested  in  religion,  do  not  too  readily 
imagine,  that,  when  all  things  proceed  much  as  they  have 
done  for  past  years,  when  a  religious  society  is  not  entirely 
unblessed,  when  its  general  concerns  are  harmoniously 
conducted,  and  occasionally  one  breaks  away  from  the 
giddy  throng  of  worldly  men,  and  comes  over  in  serious 
piety  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  everything  is  going  on  very 
well,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  uneasiness  or  for  effort. 
But  the  question  ought  to  be,  Is  every  individual  among  us 
a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  there  no  one,  who 
comes  up  with  us  to  the  house  of  God,  who  is  without 
God  and  without  hope  ?  If  there  be  a  single  individual  of 
that  class  among  us,  some  of  us  may  be  called  to  witness 
the  agony  of  the  closing  scene  of  his  life.  Some  of  us  too, 
if  we  have  used  no  influence  to  win  him  over  to  the  cause 
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of  Christ,  if  we  have  offered  no  prayer  for  him,  if,  by  our 
own  negligence  or  sin,  we  have  rather  encouraged  him  in 
his  neglect  of  the  great  salvation,  must  answer  at  the  bar 
of  God  for  this  cruel  unfaithfulness.  There  cannot  then 
be  a  time,  when  we  are  not  called  upon  to  pray  and  labor 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  true  religion,  until 
there  is  no  one  within  the  reach  of  our  influence  or  our 
prayers,  who  is  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Were 
there  but  a  single  sinner  upon  the  earth,  we  ought  to  feel 
an  interest  in  his  conversion,  and,  as  far  as  we  had  the 
power,  to  put  forth  our  efforts,  and  to  offer  our  prayers, 
that  he  might  be  gathered  into  the  Christian  fold. 

But  yet  it  may  be  asked,  Why  we  ought  to  be  thus 
solicitous  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  ? 

1.  We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  conversion  of  sinners  is  an  object  which  God 
regards  with  deep  interest.  The  whole  history  of  his 
providence  proves  this.  Look  back  upon  the  ancient 
records  of  the  church.  You  behold  God  with  a  parent's 
solicitude,  adapting  his  instructions  and  his  discipline  to 
this  one  purpose.  To  shield  or  recover  men  from  sin  seems 
to  have  been  the  one  great  object,  which  he  constantly 
kept  in  view.  You  see  this  purpose  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  which  record  the  ancient 
revelations,  instructions  and  discipline  of  God.  And  what 
was  the  design  of  Christ's  mission  to  the  earth  ?  He  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  A  purpose  so  dear  to  God, 
to  accomplish  which  he  kept  up  for  ages  in  the  Jewish 
ritual  impressive  memorials  of  himself,  and  moving  appeals 
to  the  children  of  his  love,  to  accomplish  which  he  gave  up 
his  own  Son  to  the  ignominy  and  agony  of  the  cross,  ought 
surely  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  and 
to  call  forth  their  efforts  and  their  prayers. 

2.  We  ought  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  pure 
religion,  if  we  regard  the  present  welfare  of  those,  who  are 
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allied  to  us  by  a  common  nature,  and  by  common  dangers. 
God  has  been  engaged  in  this  work,  because  God  is  love; 
and  we,  if  we  are  animated  by  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
benevolence,  shall  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  it.  I 
go  not  now  into  a  consideration  of  the  happy  influence, 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  designed  to  exert  over  the 
welfare  of  communities  and  nations,  nor  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  public  calamities,  which  have  in  every  age 
afflicted  the  human  family,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  vice.  I  merely  remark  in  passing,  that,  were  religion 
in  its  purity  acknowledged,  felt,  and  acted  out  by  every 
individual  of  the  human  race,  war,  that  scourge  of  man, 
the  offspring  and  the  nurse  of  vice,  would  cease  from  under 
the  whole  heaven  ;  slavery  would  no  longer  cripple  in  iron 
bondage  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ;  jails  would  be  un- 
tenanted ;  and  the  gallows  would  find  no  victims.  But 
I  would  rather  call  your  attention  to  a  single  mind  sepa- 
rated from  God,  and  destitute  of  the  influence  and  the 
hopes  of  religion.  That  mind  may  break  away  from  all 
the  restraints  of  virtue.  The  man  may  give  himself  up  to 
the  sway  of  this  or  that  earthly  passion.  Boasting  of  his 
liberty,  he  may  sink  into  the  most  galling  servitude. 
He  may  drink  in  iniquity  like  water.  The  immortal  en- 
ergies of  the  soul  may  be  crippled,  debased  and  degraded. 
Yet  there  may  be  within  him  a  monitor,  which  will  some- 
times be  heard  with  terror,  though  never  obeyed.  Picture, 
if  you  can,  the  wretchedness  of  such  a  man,  as  he  sees 
himself  surrounded  by  the  memorials  of  his  own  vices,  as  he 
feels  within  his  own  bosom  the  torture  occasioned  by  the 
guilty  abuse  of  his  powers,  as  he  looks  onward  to  the 
future,  and  trembles  at  the  coming  scenes.  Or,  if  he  has 
not  so  far  forgotten  the  dictates  of  worldly  prudence,  as  to 
throw  from  him  the  common  blessings  of  the  world,  and 
utterly  to  blast  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  man,  yet  he  is 
without  a  God  ;  the  holy  influences  of  a  heaven  taught 
religion  come  not  to  him  to  give  dignity  to  his  pursuits,  to 
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soothe  him  in  his  hours  of  solitude  and  of  sorrow,  to  con- 
nect him  with  a  higher  state  of  existence,  and  to  give  him  a 
foretaste  of  its  bliss.  The  hour  is  approaching  rapidly,  when 
he  must  lose  his  hold  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is  an  hour 
which  he  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay  and  terror. 
Who  that  has  any  compassion  in  his  soul,  who  that  feels 
for  human  sorrow,  who  that  desires  the  happiness  of  man, 
but  must  pray  for  the  sinner's  conversion  ?  It  is  rescuing 
a  mind  from  present  desolation  ;  connecting  that  mind  with 
God.  It  is  opening  to  a  fellow  being  sources  of  present 
joy.  It  is  bringing  peace  to  his  bosom,  and  drying  up  the 
sources  of  his  wretchedness.  It  is  contributing  to  the 
present  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  Who  then  can 
refuse  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  to  put 
forth  his  influence  to  bless  those,  who  have  in  their  guilt 
severed  the  tie,  which  ought  to  bind  them  to  God  and  to 
happiness  ? 

3.  Thirdly,  those,  who  are  now  the  servants  of  sin,  are 
soon  to  exist  in  the  unseen  world  ;  soon  to  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  to  have  their  destiny 
fixed  according  to  their  characters.  Their  minds,  with  all 
the  habits  which  they  have  wrought  into  them,  are  to  sur- 
vive the  ruin  of  the  grave,  and  to  partake  of  a  just  retribu- 
tion. This  the  Christian  believes.  Can  he  then,  as  he 
gathers  up  the  treasures  of  his  own  faith,  as  he  feels  its 
sustaining  power,  as  he  rejoices  in  his  hopes,  as  he  blesses 
God  for  his  supporting  grace,  as  the  bright  visions  of  future 
glory  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  grave ;  can  he  look  upon 
one  who  is  destitute  of  all  these  blessings,  and  not  compas- 
sionate him  ?  Can  he  look  forward  to  the  condition  of  the 
ungodly  in  the  future  life,  bring  before  him  the  terrific 
imagery  in  which  it  is  clothed  by  the  benevolent  Jesus,  and 
yet  be  indifferent  to  the  sinner's  conversion  ?  If  there  be 
any  compassion  in  the  human  heart,  it  must  be  drawn  forth 
by  such  fearful  anticipations  :  and  shall  we  not  pray  for  the 
conversion   of  sinners  ?      Shall  there  be  joy    among  the 
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angels    of  God  at  such   an  event,  and   shall  man  feel  no 
interest  in  it  ? 

Bring  this  subject  home,  my  friends,  to  your  own 
bosoms.  Let  there  be  no  self-flattery  practised  in  this 
solemn  transaction.  I  come  not  forward  as  a  public  accuser 
of  my  brethren.  Rather  would  I  shrink  back,  and  in  the 
secresy  of  private  devotion  call  my  own  soul  to  the  trial, 
to  which  every  soul  ought  to  be  subjected.  But,  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  I  now  call  upon  each  individual  to 
bring  himself  to  the  personal  examination,  which  each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  institute.  I  speak  to  the  young  and  to  the 
old  ;  to  those  who  profess  and  to  those  who  do  not  profess 
Christ.  I  urgently  press  the  inquiry:  Are  there  none 
among  us,  who  neglect  the  great  salvation  ;  none,  who 
have  a  name  to  live  while  they  are  dead  ?  Are  there 
none  among  us,  who  are  living  without  a  serious  regard  to 
the  instructions  of  Christ,  and  destitute  of  his  spirit?  Are 
there  none,  whose  affections  and  whose  hopes  are  altogether 
earthly  ?  Is  every  family  a  family  where  God  is  devoutly 
worshipped,  where  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  breathed  into 
the  opening  minds  of  children  ?  Is  every  youth  seeking 
with  a  devoted  heart  to  approve  himself  to  God ;  and  add- 
ing every  day  to  the  treasures  of  his  Christian  experience 
and  comfort  ?  Is  there  no  individual  present,  who,  were 
the  next  hour  to  place  him  on  the  bed  of  death,  would  be 
destitute  of  all  the  supports  of  religion,  and  of  all  rational 
hope  of  the  future  favor  of  God  ?  Let  conscience  answer 
these  inquiries  faithfully.  If  the  answer  which  conscience 
gives  be  to  some  full  of  terror,  then  what  friend  of  God  or 
man  can  remain  indifferent  or  inactive  ?  Who,  that  has 
been  touched  and  warmed  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God, 
but  must  freely  give  his  influence,  and  his  prayers  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners  ? 


SERMON   XII. 

[Preached  at  the  Annual  Thanksgiving,  1823.] 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ECCLESIASTES  III.  1. 


TO    EVERY    THING    THERE    IS    A    SEASON,   AND    A    TIME    TO    EVERY    PUR- 
POSE   UNDER    THE    HEAVEN. 

Change  is  ever  taking  place.  There  is  nothing  stable 
on  the  earth.  Yet  there  is  a  proper  season  for  every  vicis- 
situde, which  is  ordained  by  God.  It  is  no  less  true  that 
infinite  wisdom  guides  and  adjusts  all  the  changes,  great  or 
small,  which  affect  our  personal  welfare,  than  that  it  up- 
holds the  sun  in  his  course,  and  causes  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter.  But  all  these  changes 
have  reference  to  intellectual  and  moral  beings.  They  are 
all  designed  to  produce  an  effect,  each  according  to  its 
nature,  upon  living,  immortal  spirits.  If  there  are  duties, 
trials  and  joys  peculiar  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  so  are 
there  with  regard  to  the  periods  of  human  life,  and  to  the 
varying  vicissitudes,  through  which  man  is  destined  to  pass. 
Every  dispensation  of  Heaven  is  designed  for  moral  effect. 
If  calamity  bathe  the  countenance  in  tears,  prosperity 
covers  it  with  smiles  ;  and  each  has  its  appropriate  disci- 
pline, each  calls  upon  man  to  receive  and  improve  the 
lessons  which  it  dispenses.  As  God  does  not  order  the 
circumstances  of  human  existence  capriciously,  but  causes 
each   to  take  its  proper  place,  so  man  is  bound,  not  to 
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order  his  own  course  capriciously,  but  to  give  heed  to  every 
lesson,  which  God  is  teaching,  and  to  make  every  incident 
in  providence  produce  its  proper  effect  upon  his  character. 
With  him  there  ought  to  be  no  time  for  folly  or  for  vice  ; 
but  duty,  improvement  and  enjoyment  should  each  have 
its  proper  season. 

As  there  is  a  season  for  every  right  purpose,  and  as 
this  is  an  occasion  on  which  we  are  invited  to  rejoice  in 
the  house  of  God  and  around  our  firesides,  in  the  bless- 
ings, with  which  an  indulgent  Providence  has  favored 
us,  1  have  thought  it  not  an  inappropriate  lime  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  amusement.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  topic  not  often  treated  from  the  pulpit;  but  it  is  one 
of  no  little  interest  to  the  Christian,  and,  though  it  might 
be  deemed  unsuited  to  the  Sabbath,  you  will  surely  per- 
mit me  to  call  your  attention  to  it  upon  the  present 
occasion. 

If  the  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  amuse- 
ments, a  kw  very  simple  remarks  will  place  this  subject  in 
its  proper  light. 

Go  then  into  a  family  where  you  find  an  interesting 
group  of  little  children.  The  object  of  their  parents  is 
not  to  make  them  giddy  triflers.  They  are  not  to  be 
educated  to  shine  in  circles  of  pleasure  and  folly.  Their 
faculties  are  to  be  unfolded  ;  their  benevolent  sympathies  to 
be  cherished  ;  their  pious  affections  to  be  cultivated  ;  they 
are  to  be  prepared  for  usefulness  and  happiness.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Doubtless  by  developing  all  the 
principles  of  their  nature.  Will  you  then,  so  soon  as  the 
mind  begins  to  expand  itself,  place  them  steadily  at  their 
tasks,  and  subject  their  intellects  and  moral  feelings  to  the 
same  kind  of  regular  discipline,  that  the  sculptor  does  the 
marble  which  he  would  form  into  a  statue?  No,  will  be 
the  answer,  which  involuntarily  bursts  forth  from  the  lips 
of  all.  These  little  creatures  cannot  be,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  chained  down  with  unmitigated  severity  to  what 
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may  be  called  the  business,  the  work  of  their  early  days. 
They  must  stretch  their  little  limbs  in  the  gambols  suited 
to  their  age  ;  their  tender  minds  must  be  allowed  occasion- 
ally to  act  in  all  the  playfulness  of  early  life;  and  their 
sympathies  must  be  excited  by  mingling  with  those  of  their 
own  age  and  feelings.  All  this  is  admitted,  yet  often,  it  is 
feared,  upon  very  insufficient  reasons.  It  is  said  that  the 
tender  minds  of  children  cannot  labor  upon  their  tasks 
without  frequent  relaxation  ;  and  that  exercise  is  neces- 
sary to  develope  their  animal  powers,  and  to  give  them 
health  and  strength.  This  is  all  true,  and  it  is  important, 
that  it  be  clearly  understood.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
mind  might  find  repose  in  sleep ;  and  the  body  might  find 
exercise  in  solitary  labor.  But  this  would  not  ensure  all 
the  purposes  of  discipline  to  the  mind  or  the  body.  Even 
for  healthy  exercise  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  in 
some  degree  amused,  and  that  the  feelings  be  interested. 
How  tedious  to  the  invalid,  who  knows  that  exercise  is 
necessary  to  his  health,  if  he  feels  at  every  moment  that  he 
is  walking  or  riding  merely  for  his  recovery  !  His  thoughts 
turn  in  upon  himself,  and  all  the  sad  images,  thai  can  enter 
an  invalid's  mind,  are  perpetually  present  to  him.  He 
then  only  finds  relief,  when  he  can  find  an  object  which 
interests  him,  and  calls  away  his  thoughts  from  himself;  or 
when  the  lips  of  friendship  speak  kindness  to  him,  and 
bring  to  his  bosom  cheerful  views,  and  animating,  kind  and 
devotional  affections.  Much  more  is  it  necessary  to  the 
developement  of  the  powers  of  early  childhood,  that  in 
seasons  of  relaxation  the  mind  and  the  heart  be  interested. 
Then  not  only  are  the  animal  powers  developed,  but  the 
intellect  and  the  affections  improved.  If  the  calling  forth 
of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  be  the  object  of  education, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  with  any  accuracy,  whether 
the  hours  in  which  a  child  is  confined  to  the  school-room, 
or  those  in  which  he  is  employed  in  his  childish  sports, 
contribute  the  most  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose: 
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But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  a  season  which  suc- 
ceeds that  of  childhood,  which  is  full  of  danger  ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  trials  of  youthful  virtue  arises  from  the 
strong  propensity  to  seek  amusements.  The  spirits  are 
buoyant,  the  passions  strong,  and  the  judgment  weak.  The 
impetuous  youth,  impatient  of  restraint,  is  hurried  along 
the  enchanting  path  of  pleasure,  and  becomes  lost  to  him- 
self, to  society  and  to  heaven.  But  is  the  tendency  to 
seek  amusement,  to  find  relaxation  from  the  severer  toil  of 
life,  universal  ?  Does  it  belong  to  man  as  a  part  of  himself? 
If  it  does,  I  should  be  slow  to  pronounce  it  in  itself  an 
evil.  No  principle  whatever  belonging  to  human  nature,, 
would  I  readily  believe  intended  only  for  evil,  lest  I 
should  throw  reproach  upon  the  Author  of  this  nature. 
There  may  be  principles  that  need  regulation,  but  not 
eradication.  Shall  amusements  be  denied  entirely  to  youth  ? 
They  must  be  discreetly  chosen,  regulated  and  restrained; 
but  they  cannot  safely  be  denied.  This  seems  to  be  admit- 
ted by  the  guardians  of  our  highest  literary  and  religious 
institutions.  They  are  well  aware,  that  the  mind  cannot 
be  chained  down  to  perpetual  labor ;  and  they  are  learning 
to  provide  healthy  and  safe  amusements  for  the  youth 
entrusted  to  their  care.  If  those  favored  few,  who  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  highest  advantages  in  the  commu- 
nity, cannot  free  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  relaxation, 
and  are  obliged  to  prepare  by  amusement  for  severer  toil, 
it  will  hardly  be  thought,  that  those,  who  are  devoted  to 
different  pursuits,  require  nothing  of  the  same  kind  to 
animate  them  to  the  duties  of  life.  The  young,  as  they 
advance  in  life,  will,  if  they  make  the  best  use  of  their 
powers,  break  away  from  the  toys  of  childhood  ;  and,  by 
diversifying  their  useful  pursuits,  will  derive  from  them  no 
small  portion  of 'their  necessary  amusements.  Yet  it  is 
not  certain,  that  occasional  relaxation  from  all  care,  and 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  social  joy  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  them  ;    may  not  contribute   essentially  to   the 
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improvement  of  their  characters,  restore  them  to  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life  with  additional  power,  and  render  the 
sum  of  good  obtained  and  communicated  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  If  so,  then  occasional  seasons  of 
relaxation  may  contribute  indirectly  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  purposes  of  human  existence. 

When  man  begins  to  act  his  part  upon  the  great  theatre 
of  life,  when  weighty  cares  and  grave  interests  press  upon 
him,  he  is  in   little  need  of  amusements  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating    his   powers.      Yet   he  escapes    not    from   the 
infirmities  of    his  nature.     He  cannot  endure  unrelaxed 
exertion.     His  mind  and  his  body  falter  and  sink  under  it. 
But  as  he  forms  new  conexions  in  society,  he  finds  new 
sources  of  amusement.     The  delights  of  domestic  society, 
the  playfulness  of  his  children,  and  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  home,  afford  him  solace  and  joy.     Yet  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  though  his  best  pleasures  are  to  be  found 
at  home,  he  is  not  permitted  to  confine  all  his  affections  to 
that   endeared   circle.     The  domestic   affections    are    the 
instruments  of  happiness.     He  who  is  a  stranger  to  them 
cannot  be  happy.     But  he  whose  kind  feelings  never  extend 
beyond  the  circle  which  encompasses  his  own  fireside,  is  a 
miserably  selfish  being.     Yet  how  is  he  to  learn  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  around  him,  but  by  pleasurable  intercourse 
with  society  ?    It  is  not  the  grace  and  stately  virtues,  which 
are  inculcated    in  set  discourses,  or  which  are  called  forth 
by  great  occasions  only,    which  make    up  the  whole  of 
human  happiness.     The  playful  smile,  the  ready  sympathy 
elicited  by  the  most  trifling  incidents,  these  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  amount  of  human  joy.     And  how  fully  all 
the  lighter  graces,  which  render  human  intercourse  delight- 
ful, are  called  forth  by  mingling  in  society  in  seasons  of 
relaxation  from  care,  few  are  prepared   to  say.     It  serves 
to  wear  off  the  asperities  of  feeling,  to  temper  the  gaiety  of 
the  gay,  to  call  forth  smiles  from  the  countenances  of  the 
sad,  and,  by  counteracting  excesses  of  individual  feeling, 
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to  produce  a  general  sympathy  and  cheerfulness.  And 
surely  the  hour  spent  in  the  social  circle,  though  it  be  an 
hour  of  mere  pleasantry,  if  it  restores  us  to  our  homes  with 
our  benevolent  feelings  excited,  and  our  kind  sympathies 
improved,  is  not  lost.  It  has  indeed  done  us  good.  It  has 
insensibly  afforded  aid  to  the  great  cause  of  religion. 
Amusements  then  in  some  form  or  other  are  important  in 
developing  the  physical  and  moral  powers  of  our  nature. 

Now  suppose  all  that  has  been  said  be  denied.  You  pro- 
hibit your  children  from  every  species  of  amusement. 
You  thus  do  violence  to  a  principle  of  their  nature.  But, 
prohibit  them  as  you  will,  you  cannot  effect  your  purpose. 
You  will  not  indeed  expect  to  do  it  in  early  childhood. 
Nor  will  the  attempt  be  more  successful  in  youth.  They 
may  be  brought  to  believe,  that  amusements  are  sinful, 
criminal ;  yet  they  will  have  them  in  some  form  or  other. 
What  is  the  consequence?  Every  indulgence  is,  as  they 
believe,  a  crime  ;  and  they  must,  if  they  have  any  religious 
sensibility,  be  deeply  penitent.  They  notwithstanding 
seek  amusements.  Conscience  is  thus  trifled  with,  and 
the  way  is  opened  for  the  entire  prostration  of  all  moral 
and  religious  feeling  ;  for  the  commission  of  actual  guilt. 
Is  this  not  a  danger,  which  may  be  real  ?  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  so  ;  and  that  in  this  way  many  a  mind  has  lost  its 
respect  for  moral  principle,  and  many  a  heart  been  ren- 
dered callous  to  virtue.  This  sad  effect  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  attributed  to  the  forbidden  indulgence,  when 
in  fact  it  has  been  produced  by  instructions,  which  violated 
the  very  principles  of  man's  moral  nature. 

But  suppose  that  all  amusements  be  banished  from  the 
society  of  religious  persons ;  that  those  parties,  which 
call  together  the  members  of  families  for  social  pleasures, 
be  done  away  :  and  that  men  and  women  be  permitted 
to  meet  only  in  the  lecture-room.  Many  of  our  young 
people  are  not  decidedly  religious  ;  and  will  you  banish 
those  that  are  not  so  from  the  society  of  the  virtuous  ?    You 
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cannot  prevent  them  from  having  amusements,  and,  if  you 
deprive  them  of  that  pleasant  intercourse,  which  might 
improve  their  manners,  and  preserve  in  them  the  decencies 
of  life,  you  will  drive  them  to  debasing,  corrupting  plea- 
sures ;  you  will  find  them  in  taverns  or  houses  of  de- 
bauchery. With  the  other  class,  who  seek  on  every  occa- 
sion which  offers  the  excitement  of  a  religious  meeting,  it 
is  only  an  imposition,  which  they  are  practising  upon  them- 
selves. They  proscribe  all  amusements  ;  yet  they  cannot 
cut  themselves  off  from  social  intercourse,  and  they  go  for 
their  excitement  to  the  lecture-room.  If  this  be  carried  to 
excess,  as  doubtless  it  may  be,  then  religious  takes  the  place 
of  worldly  dissipation.  1  say  not  that  it  is  as  criminal; 
but  that  it  indicates  the  folly  of  pretending  to  proscribe  all 
amusements.  I  would  have  dissipation  in  all  its  forms 
avoided. 

But  yet  there  is  great  danger  from  amusements.  This 
is  granted  ;  and  we  ask  where  are  there  not  dangers  ? 
They  are  found  in  the  every  day  business  of  life,  and  even 
around  the  altars  of  our  religion.  It  becomes  us  then  to 
guard  against  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good  of  every 
situation,  in  which  Providence  may  place  us. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  better  close  this  discourse,  than  by 
offering  such  remarks,  as  may  be  adapted  to  caution  and 
guide  you  in  the  choice  of  amusements. 

It  is  obvious  that  amusements  cannot  be  made  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  Their  necessity  supposes,  that  they  are  relax- 
ations from  severer  toils,  that  they  are  refreshments  for  the 
mind,  which  has  been  tasked  and  wearied  by  diligence  and 
care.  No  one  then  is  more  an  object  of  compassion  than 
he,  who  has  no  other  settled  purpose  in  life,  but  to  amuse 
himself.  To  him  everything  is  labor,  satiety  or  ennui. 
"  He  groans  beneath  an  hour,  and  cries  for  mercy  to  the 
next  amusement."  Pitiable  objects  these,  often  miserable, 
never  happy,  always  useless,  neither  fit  for  earth  nor 
Heaven. 
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But  to  those,  who  resort  to  amusements  in  seasons, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  weightier  occupations 
of  life,  prudence,  taste  and  principle  are  necessary  in 
deciding  how  these  lighter  hours  are  to  be  filled  up.  It  is 
important  then  that  your  amusements  be  cheap  and  simple. 
If  they  are  expensive,  they  withdraw  from  the  higher 
charities  of  life  that  fostering  care,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  support,  and  which  contributes  essentially  to  adorn 
and  bless  society.  If  they  are  complicated,  they  require 
for  their  preparation  time  which  ought  to  be  consecrated 
to  nobler  purposes ;  they  demand  also  labor,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  those  higher  pursuits  of  improvement  and 
usefulness,  which  will  render  relaxation  a  pleasure,  and 
refresh  the  mind  for  more  vigorous  efforts. 

Amusements  should  never  be  defiled  by  the  grossness  of 
sensual  indulgence,  nor  be  guided  by  those,  whose  reli- 
gious principles  are  loose,  and  tending  to  immorality. 
Hence  places,  which  savor  of  the  fumes  of  intemperance, 
are  to  be  sacredly  avoided.  They  seduce  the  mind,  and 
corrupt  the  heart.  Instead  of  restoring  men  to  their 
duties  with  increased  zeal  in  the  performance  of  them, 
they  enervate  both  body  and  mind.  And  he,  who  chooses 
for  the  companions  of  his  gayer  hours  the  dissipated  and 
the  unprincipled,  will  soon  lose,  if  he  has  not  already  lost, 
the  delicacy  of  his  moral  taste.  One  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  amusements  of  life  is  the  awakening  of  a 
ready  sympathy  in  the  human  heart.  But  that  this  advan- 
tage may  be  gained,  the  chosen  companions  of  our  joys 
must  be  such,  as  will  call  forth  our  sympathies  toward 
virtuous  objects.  If  we  mingle  freely  with  those  who  are 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,  we  learn  to 
sympathize  with  vice,  and  we  lose  our  own  souls. 

Our  amusements  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  healthy 
exercise  to  our  minds,  to  our  bodies,  to  our  good  affec- 
tions, or  to  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  They  must 
never  be  pursued  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  duty,  nor  so 
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indulged  as  to  keep  us  away  at  unseasonable  hours  from 
home.  When  obvious  duty  calls,  there  is  no  time  for 
relaxation,  or  at  most  only  such  portions  of  time  as 
may  be  requisite  to  enable  us  to  attend  more  faithfully  to 
the  call  of  duty.  Nor  are  the  hours  of  domestic  repose 
and  devotion  to  be  systematically  broken  in  upon  by  any 
of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

Different  individuals  may  indeed  find  different  amuse- 
ments innocent  and  useful.  But  it  will  be  well  for  all  to 
seek  those  which  tend  directly  to  promote  the  health,  to 
invigorate  the  intellect,  and  to  excite  good  affections  ;  and 
these  by  a  little  skill  may  be  so  managed  as  to  promote 
objects  of  usefulness  and  charity.  This  is  certain,  that  any 
amusement  is  unlawful  for  us,  however  innocent  for  others, 
which  tends  to  sensuality,  which  cherishes  pride  and  vanity, 
which  makes  demands  upon  our  time  and  property  that 
we  cannot  innocently  meet,  which  enervates  our  minds, 
or  corrupts  our  hearts,  which  weakens  our  moral  sensibili- 
ties, or  quenches  within  us  the  flame  of  devotion.  When- 
ever any  amusement  produces  either  of  these  effects,  we 
are  to  shun  it  as  a  moral  pestilence. 

But  the  safest  guardian  in  our  hours  of  relaxation  is  not 
specific  rules;  but  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  refine- 
ment of  taste.  Let  the  mind  be  cultivated,  let  the  moral 
sensibilities  be  cherished  and  rightly  directed,  let  the  heart 
be  taught  to  sympathize  with  all  that  is  pure,  benevolent, 
elevated  and  holy,  let  it  be  filled  with  the  love  of  God  ;  and 
then  there  will  be  in  the  bosom  a  sure  and  safe  protection 
against  what  is  low,  corrupting,  debasing  and  ruinous. 
This  taste  you  will  labor  to  cultivate,  as  that  which  is  to 
give  you  security  amid  scenes  of  moral  danger,  which  is 
to  fill  your  hearts  with  hope  and  joy,  which  is  to  act  upon 
every  incident  of  life  with  a  divine  power,  and  to  make 
everything  an  instrument  of  virtue  and  of  happiness.  Go 
then  to  the  scenes  of  domestic  endearment.  Gather  up 
your  arguments  of  religious  gratitude.     Cherish   your  be- 
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nevolent  affections  by  mingling  your  joys.  Let  your  virtue 
and  your  happiness  bear  up  to  God  your  united  tribute  of 
thanksgiving.  May  the  close  of  this  day  and  of  every 
future  day  of  your  lives  find  you  happy  in  the  favor  of 
Almighty  God,  and  witness  the  purity  of  that  sacrifice  of 
piety,  which  you  present  upon  your  domestic  altars. 
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2  TIMOTHY  III.  L 

LOVERS  OF  PLEASURES  MORE  THAN  LOVERS  OF  GOD. 

On  a  recent  occasion  I  offered  you  some  remarks  upon 
amusements.  On  a  subject  of  this  character,  I  am  aware 
that  a  clergyman  comes  before  his  people  under  circum- 
stances, not  the  best  suited  to  gain  an  unprejudiced 
hearing.  If  he  give  a  fair  view  of  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  life,  he  is  liable  to  be  regarded  as  careless  of  the 
strict  demands  of  his  religion,  as  overstepping  the  true 
limits  of  the  Christian  law,  and  giving  the  reins  to  passion 
and  appetite.  If  he  expose  in  their  true  colors  the  dangers 
of  pleasure,  and  the  criminality  of  a  life  devoted  to  it,  he 
may  be  censured  as  cynical  and  morose,  as  envying  others 
those  pleasurable  enjoyments  from  which,  by  the  decencies 
of  his  profession,  he  is  himself  debarred.  But,  whatever 
prejudices  or  suspicions  I  may  have  to  encounter,  I  believe 
that  the  safest,  the  most  honorable,  and  the  most  Christian 
course,  is  to  speak  the  plain  truth  without  artifice,  without 
reserve,  and  without  disguise.  This  is  the  only  method, 
by  which  I  wish  to  secure  your  confidence,  and  by  which  I 
hope,  by  God's  blessing,  to  bring  home  the  truths  of  a  holy 
and  benevolent  religion  to  your  hearts  and  your  consciences. 
16 
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On  a  former  occasion,  I  showed  that  perils  surrounded 
the  paths  of  even  innocent  pleasure.  I  shall  now  call  your 
attention  more  distinctly  to  these  perils,,  and  endeavor 
to  guard  :  ou  against  them.  You  will  observe  that  those 
who  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  apostle,  who  were  pre- 
dicted by  him  as  the  guilty  corrupters  of  religion,  and  the 
members  of  a  depraved  church,  were  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God.  Of  course  they  were  immersed 
in  such  pleasures  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God. 
They  were  so  devoted  to  them  as  to  violate  the  principles 
of  piety,  to  corrupt  their  affections,  and  to  turn  them  away 
from  the  great  object  of  life. 

1.  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  indulgences  and 
amusements,  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  and  which 
are  not  carried  to  excess,  may  become  objectionable  and 
even  guilty,  on  account  of  their  effect  upon  our  own  use- 
fulness or  the  virtue  of  others.  What  may  to  one  man  be 
entirely  innocent,  may  to  another  seem  inconsistent  with 
Christian  duty.  Now  ought  not  some  respect  to  be  paid 
to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  good  men  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly. Not  to  pay  such  deference  within  certain  limits  is 
to  violate  social  duty,  and  to  trifle  with  our  own  personal 
character,  so  far  as  its  influence  upon  the  community  is 
concerned.  Think  not,  that,  by  laying  down  this  principle, 
I  am  favoring  the  artifices  of  the  mere  religionist;  of  him, 
who  supports  his  pretensions  to  extraordinary  piety  by  the 
length  of  his  visage,  by  the  cut  of  a  garment,  by  useless 
penances,  or  by  praying  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
These  things  are  the  appendages  of  hypocrisy  or  of 
superstition,  not  of  true  piety.  They  belong  to  those  who 
are  courting  distinction  among  men,  not  to  those  who  seek 
as  their  highest  good  the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  ; 
the  religion  of  the  Pharisees,  not  that  of  Christ.  But 
there  are  indulgences,  which,  though  entirely  innocent  for 
one  man,  may  be  deemed  by  another  heinous  sins.  The 
latter  may  be  as  enlightened  and  as   pious  as  the  former, 
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and  he  may  be  grieved  to  the  heart  at  beholding  his  neigh- 
bor straying,  as  he  thinks,  into  forbidden  paths,  and  may 
sincerely  regard  this  suspected  practice  as  giving  entire 
license  to  every  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure.  Suppose 
that  the  man  who  is  grieved  be  but  partially  enlightened, 
yet  he  may  be  truly  pious,  and  not  at  all  imbued  with  the 
odious  spirit  of  fault  finding.  The  practice  at  which  he 
is  offended,  is  to  him  a  grievous  one  ;  and  the  other  man 
regard  it,  not  as  a  duty,  but  an  innocent  pleasure,  which  he 
may  enjoy  or  resign  without  the  violation  of  principle. 
Common  benevolence  instructs  him  to  refrain  from  it ;  it 
would  be  cruelty  not  to  do  so  The  practice  of  a  high 
minded,  generous  apostle  of  our  Lord,  settles  the  course 
which  a  Christian  ought  to  adopt  in  such  cases.  He  dis- 
tinctly asserts  his  own  personal  freedom  ;  yet  he  says  :  When 
ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  con- 
science, ye  sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh,  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  Imake  my  brother  to  offend.  Besides,  every  Christian  is 
bound  to  exert  his  influence  in  the  cause  of  piety  ;  and 
such  practices,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  as  tend  to 
injure  this  cause,  and  bring  alienations  and  suspicions  into 
the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  every  enlightened  Chris- 
tian will  feel  it  his  duty  to  avoid.  The  apostolic  precepts 
and  practice  clearly  settle  the  principle  here,  and  it  be- 
comes those  especially,  who  openly  espouse  the  cause  of 
Christ,  to  cherish  the  same  enlightened  views  and  generous 
spirit,  that  distinguished,  and  rendered  venerable  and  lovely 
the  character  of  Paul.  To  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  I  particularly  address  this  part  of  my  discourse ; 
and  I  put  it  seriously  to  their  consciences,  if  they  indulge 
in  pleasures,  which  cause  others  to  offend,  and  which  either 
destroy  their  own  Christian  influence,  or  render  it  suspi- 
cious or  pernicious,  whether  they  are  not  chargeable,  either 
with  great  heedlessness,  or  with  being  lovers  of  pleasures 
more  than  lovers  of  God. 
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2.  There  is,  in  the  second  place,  a  perpetual  tendency 
in  pleasure  to  run  into  excess,  and  that  in  various  ways. 
There  is  an  excitement  connected  with  it,  which  is  always 
seductive.  The  every  day  duties  of  life  may  to  the  well 
principled  become  pleasures  ;  they  may  too  administer 
excitement,  and  produce  a  deep  interest.  But  the  great, 
mass  of  men  have  not  that  strength  of  moral  feeling 
and  principle,  which  is  requisite  to  impart  a  charm  to  the 
common  walks  of  duty.  They  often  regard  duties  as 
tedious  merely  because  they  are  duties.  They  sigh  for 
what  they  call  liberty,  that  is,  for  freedom  to  stray  away 
from  appointed  paths,  and  to  try  the  novelty  of  forbidden 
ways.  What  infatuation  is  there  here  ?  For  what  is  the 
liberty  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  but  possessing  the 
power  to  follow,  where  religion  guides  him  ?  And  what 
greater  slave  is  there  in  the  whole  universe  than  the  man, 
who,  under  the  dominion  of  passion  and  appetite,  is 
hurried  on,  by  a  power  which  he  cannot  resist,  to  violate 
sound  principles  of  conduct,  and  to  cherish  in  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  own  conscience  the  worm  which  never 
dieth?  Here  then  is  a  formidable  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  lighter  hours  of  relaxation  and  pleasure. 
Let  the  scenes  of  amusement  gain  an  influence  sufficient 
to  break  the  strong  bands  of  duty,  and  all  is  lost,  charac- 
ter, peace  of  mind,  comfortable  means  of  living,  and  the 
hope  of  heaven.  Too  many  melancholy  instances  of  this 
present  themselves  to  render  those  excusable,  who  do 
not  guard  against  this  seductive  evil.  These  examples, 
indeed,  in  early  life  often  present  a  powerful  temptation  to 
the  ardent  and  inexperienced.  The  youthful  votary  of 
pleasure  is  often  seen  gay  and  apparently  happy.  While 
others  are  pursuing  their  regular  round  of  duty  with 
little  excitement,  he  bursts  away  from  the  restraints  of 
prudence,  and  enters  upon  gay  scenes  with  ardor  and 
delight.  By  many  he  is  regarded  with  envy,  and  they 
sigh  to  be  the  companions  of  his  joy,  even  as  the  school 
boy,  bound  down  to  his  regular  tasks,  regards  the  child. 
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who  is  left  to  range  the  streets  freely,  as  one  of  the  happiest 
of  mortals.  But  this  deceptive  appearance,  though  it  may 
allure  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay,  is  soon  found  to  be 
treacherous.  He  who  was  thus  envied,  soon  becomes  inca- 
pable of  steady  application  to  any  valuable  pursuit.  The 
regular  business  of  life  is  neglected.  His  family  is  seen  to 
be  one  of  idleness,  poverty  and  disgrace.  All  around  him 
seems  to  be  but  one  mass  of  moral  pollution,  sending  out 
into  society  its  contagious  influence,  and  throwing  upon  the 
public  charity  those,  who  ought  to  have  contributed  by  their 
industry  and  virtue  to  the  public  welfare.  They  sink  one 
after  another  into  the  grave,  objects  of  general  commiser- 
ation and  loathing.  How  important  then  is  that  those, 
who  are  tempted  to  make  pleasure  the  great  business  of 
life,  be  made  familiar  with  the  whole  history  of  the  man  of 
pleasure !  They  will  thus  learn  the  truth  of  Solomon's 
words,  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man,  poor 
in  property,  poor  in  reputation,  poor  in  happiness,  poor 
in  this  world,  and  poor  as  regards  the  imperishable  riches 
of  heaven. 

3.  The  love  of  pleasure,  when  ill-directed  and  exces- 
sive, tends  to  produce  that  frivolity  and  giddiness  of  mind, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  any  valuable  attainment,  and 
that  sensuality,  which  is  the  grave  of  reason,  of  the  gener- 
ous affections  and  of  virtuous  happiness. 

An  excessive  love  of  amusements  renders  the  common 
duties  of  personal  improvement,  worldly  prudence  and 
benevolent  effort,  oppressively  dull.  Variety  is  sought ; 
not  that  variety,  which  mingles  severer  toils  with  lighter 
joys,  but  variety  of  pleasurable  excitement.  Soon  the  mind 
becomes  utterly  incapable  of  serious,  continued  thought. 
An  hour  of  solitude,  unless  it  be  spent  in  sleep,  or  devoted 
to  preparation  for  new  pleasure,  becomes  insupportable. 
The  strength  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  broken,  and  the 
moral  feelings  sympathize  deeply  in  the  wreck  of  intellect. 
All  is  lost.     The  very  capacity  for  rational,  religious  enjoy- 
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meat  is  gone,  it  may  be,  gone  forever.  Do  you  see  that 
thoughtless  child,  who  is  allowed  by  misguided  parental 
affection  to  trifle  away  the  morning  of  her  day,  without 
thought,  and  without  purpose?  She  is  now  young.  It  is 
right,  that  she  should  tread  the  paths  of  innocent  pleasure  ; 
but  she  treads  only  in  those  paths,  and  this  is  not  right. 
No  habit  of  thought  or  of  effort  is  cherished.  She  must 
be  pleased,  and  it  would  be  cruel,  it  is  thought,  to  check 
her  active  love  of  amusement.  She  will  learn  by  and  by 
that  life  is  not  all  a  gay  frolic,  and  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  break  her  down  to  the  sober  duties  of  the  world. 
But  ere  this  period  has  arrived,  her  taste  is  formed,  and 
cannot  be  changed.  She  comes  forward  into  life.  She  is 
pronounced  innocent ;  and  she  is  known  to  be  gay.  The 
tongue  of  flattery  beguiles  her.  She  can  sport  most 
delightfully  with  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless.  She  is  soon 
pronounced  accomplished.  There  is  no  fashionable  amuse- 
ment, in  which  she  is  not  distinguished.  She  hurries  from 
one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another.  There  are  her  triumphs, 
and  there  is  her  happiness.  At  home,  indeed,  in  untoward 
circumstances,  she  can  amuse  herself  for  a  time,  by  suffer- 
ing her  imagination  and  her  heart  to  become  debauched  by 
some  popular  work  of  fiction,  or  by  preparing  new  decora- 
tions to  set  forth  the  charms  of  her  person.  Now  what  is 
this  object  ?  Is  it  a  rational  and  immortal  being ;  or  is  it 
a  mere  glittering  insect,  fluttering  around  you  ?  Whatever 
it  may  be,  this  creature  of  mere  outside  show  is  to  become, 
perhaps  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She  is  to  bring  her  own 
taste  into  the  family  circle ;  to  be  a  curse  to  her  husband 
and  to  her  children  ;  to  be  an  object  of  pity  and  derision 
even  to  the  lowest  menial  that  ministers  to  her  pleasures. 
You  are  to  see  her  surrounded  by  innocent  little  creatures, 
in  their  helplessness  seeking  a  guide  and  a  friend  ;  but 
they  are  to  find  neither  in  her  who  gave  them  birth.  She 
is  on  the  wing,  hunting  new  excitement  abroad,  or  seeking 
new  scenes  for  displaying  her  accomplishments ;  and  her 
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helpless  children  are  turned  over  to  others  to  receive  that 
kindness,  which  a  mother  refuses  to  extend  to  them.  All 
is  one  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion.  Her  heart  is  as  cold 
as  the  winter  frost.  Is  this  a  rational  and  immortal  being  ? 
Yes.  But  it  is  a  fallen  spirit,  broken  away  !rom  lie  ties 
which  should  have  bound  it  to  God,  and  from  the  discipline, 
which  should  have  educated  it  for  heaven.  This  is  the 
character,  which  an  excessive  love  of  pleasure  is  adapted 
to  produce.  It  is  one  of  all  ot'iers  the  most  hopeless. 
The  very  power  of  improvement  seems  to  be  lost.  It  is 
among  these  giddy  flutterers,  that  the  minister  of  religion 
finds  the  most  difficult  labors  of  his  office.  They  will  not 
be  serious  upon  any  subject.  They  can  give  no  reason, 
why  they  are  pursuing  the  course,  which  they  have  chosen, 
and  they  seem  incapable  of  listening  to  any  reason  why  they 
should  change  it.  If  they  are  ever  reached  by  moral 
means,  it  must  be  by  those  awful  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence, or  by  those  tremendous  exhibitions  of  divine  truth, 
which  shake  the  soul  to  its  very  centre,  and  force  it  to  be 
serious  in  fear  and  terror. 

4.  But  this  is  not  the  only  danger  of  an  excessive  love 
of  pleasure.  It  often  conducts  men  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  sensuality  and  vice.  To  a  young  man,  who,  without 
any  serious  purpose  in  life,  has  devoted  himself  to  pleasure, 
innocent  amusements  will  not  long  afford  a  sufficient  stim- 
ulous  to  gratify  his  taste.  He  will  stray  away,  and  find 
forbidden  joys.  His  moral  taste  will  become  more  and 
more  depraved.  Religious  principles  will  lose  their  control 
over  him.  He  will  follow  pleasure  even  in  footsteps  which 
lead  down  to  hell.  An  exhausted  body  and  an  accusing 
conscience  will  put  the  cup  of  intoxication  to  his  lips  ; 
and  he  will  thus  go  down  to  an  early  grave,  the  victim  of 
his  vices.  The  steps  may  be  gradual,  and  the  allurements 
of  pleasure  artfully  held  forth  ;  but  the  ruin  of  him,  who 
gives  himself  up  to  be  the  dupe  of  passion  and  appetite, 
is  certain. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  tendencies  and  dangers  of  a 
love  of  pleasure.  Ought  they  not  to  be  most  religiously 
guarded  against?  Is  it  wise  in  man,  whose  perpetual 
boast  it  is,  that  he  is  a  ratirnal  being,  to  cloud  the 
brightness  of  a  mind  destined  for  immortality,  by  making 
it  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  appetites?  Can  any  solid 
good  be  gained  in  this  world  by  defacing  the  image  of  God 
in  the  human  soul  ?  O  no.  All  is  loss,  all  is  misery,  in  a 
giddy  round  of  pleasures.  Be  persuaded  then  to  cherish 
the  divine  principles  of  an  immortal  nature.  Brighten  the 
chain,  which  connects  you  with  God,  by  cherishing  the 
intellect,  and  the  good  affections,  in  which  your  likeness 
to  him  consists.  Let  his  love,  that  is,  a  love  for  all  that  is 
pure  and  elevated,  be  enthroned  in  your  hearts.  Then 
you  will  taste  the  true  pleasures  of  rational  and  moral  beings. 
You  will  in  your  happiness  sympathize  with  the  spirits, 
who  surround  the  throne  of  God,  and  with  God  himself. 

But  what,  if,  notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  conscience 
and  of  God's  word,  you  yet  choose  to  flutter,  like  insects  in 
the  sunbeams,  without  any  purpose  in  life,  and  negligent  of 
all  that  ought  to  form  your  characters,  what  then  will  be  your 
condition  on  earth  ?  Read  your  sad  doom  in  the  history 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  you.  Be  not  captivated  by 
the  deceptive  show  of  happiness  and  of  freedom,  which 
may  distinguish  the  youthful  votary  of  pleasure.  Go  to 
those  who  have  long  trodden  the  forbidden  path.  Where 
are  they  ?     What  are  they  ? 

But  the  hour  is  approaching,  in  which  we  cannot  trifle. 
Death  will  soon  stand  before  us.  Will  the  giddy  then  be 
able  to  turn  away,  as  they  have  done  from  many  a  grave 
lesson,  with  a  smile  ?  Will  they  be  able  to  summon  up 
their  resources  to  push  from  them  this  stern  intruder  ? 
No.  They  must  meet  him,  and  embrace  him ;  and,  O 
what  a  meeting  must  it  be  !  Then  in  vain  will  those,  who 
have  drowned  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  boisterous 
pleasures  of  intemperance,    call  upon    their  accustomed 
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friends  to  stand  around  them,  and  administer  their  opiates. 
They  flee  away  from  such  sad  scenes,  and  the  ruined  man 
is  left  alone  to  grapple  with  the  last  enemy.  The  power 
of  this  adversary  is  rendered  tenfold  more  fearful  by  the 
accusing  spirit  within  the  bosom  of  the  devoted  victim. 
O  then  be  entreated  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  wiles  of  every  adver- 
sary. Put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  your  own 
bosoms  you  may  have  peace;  that  in  your  moral  taste  you 
may  have  a  defence  against  the  seductions  of  the  world  ; 
that  in  the  hour  of  death  you  may  have  hope  ;  and  that  you 
may  go  hence  with  minds  prepared  to  pursue  your  upward 
course  in  the  society  of  angels  and  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
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SERMON     XIV 


THE  SABBATH. 


EXODUS  XX.  8—11. 

REMEMBER  THE  SABBATH  DAT,  TO  KEEP  IT  HOLY.  SIX  DATS  SHALT 
THOU  LABOR,  AND  DO  ALL  THT  WORK  J  BUT  THE  SEVENTH  DAT 
IS  THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  LORD  THT  GOD  ;  IN  IT  THOU  SHALT 
NOT  DO  ANT  WORK,  THOU,  NOR  THT  SON,  NOR  THT  DAUGHTER, 
THT  MAN  SERTANT,  NOR  THT  MAID  SERVANT,  NOR  THT  CATTLE, 
NOR  THT  STRANGER  THAT  IS  WITHIN  THT  GATES  ;  FOR  IN  SIX 
DATS  THE  LORD  MADE  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH,  THE  SEA,  AND  ALL 
THAT  IN  THEM  IS,  AND  RESTED  THE  SEVENTH  DAT  ;  WHEREFORE 
THE  LORD  BLESSED  THE  SABBATH  DAT,  AND  HALLOWED  IT. 

This  command  comes  down  to  us  from  a  remote  age. 
It  was  given  by  God  himself  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago,  to  a  people,  whom  he  selected  to  serve  purposes  of  the 
highest  interest  and  benevolence  under  his  moral  govern- 
ment. It  requires  that  one  day  in  seven  shall  be  set 
apart  from  the  turmoil  of  earthly  occupations,  and  devoted 
to  spiritual  improvement.  The  Sabbath  is  an  institution 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  for  having  been  dear  to  men  of 
exalted  worth  through  more  than  thirty  centuries.  It  is 
a  day  on  which  the  devout  in  every  age  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  their  spiritual  relations  and  destiny, 
and  to  pour  forth  their  warm  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
eternal  God. 
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As  at  the  present  moment  the  public  mind  is  directed 
to  the  subject,  and  as  Christians  are  justly  alarmed  at  the 
increasing  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  I  have  thought  this  a 
suitable  occasion  for  calling  your  particular  attention  to 
this  holy  day.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  you  the  grounds 
on  which  our  obligation  to  observe  this  day  rests ;  to  give 
some  views  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  it  should  be 
observed  ;  and  to  urge  a  sacred  attention  to  its  duties  and 
privileges. 

1.  I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  man  to  worship  God.  The  obligation  on  which 
this  duty  rests  necessarily  results  from  the  nature  of. man, 
and  his  relation  to  God.  This  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  but  atheists.  It  is  a  duty,  therefore,  independent  of 
all  positive  precept  whatever  ;  and  would  be  obligatory, 
had  there  never  been  given  any  divine  command  enforcing 
it.  As  the  duty  of  worshipping  God  is  thus  clearly  one 
of  natural  religion,  so  is  the  duty  of  social  worship.  It 
results  from  the  relation  of  man  to  the  Deity,  considered 
in  connexion  with  his  social  nature.  If  social  worship  be 
a  duty,  then  it  is  obvious,  that  some  time  must  be  appro- 
priated to  it.  There  must  be  diffused  through  the  commu- 
nity information  as  to  the  time,  when  its  members  are  to 
assemble  for  the  performance  of  the  offices  of  piety. 
There  must  be  preparations  made  for  these  assemblies,  and 
a  place  appointed,  in  which  they  are  to  be  held.  It  is 
true,  that  no  particular  portion  of  time,  to  be  thus  conse- 
crated to  piety,  is  or  can  be  fixed  by  human  reason  on 
any  other  principles,  than  those  of  expediency ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  some  time  ought  thus  to  be  set  apart.  It  is 
clear  also  that  there  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  having  the 
same  season  generally  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  otherwise 
the  devotions  of  one  man  would  interfere  with  the  business 
of  another,  and  the  occupations  of  one  would  interrupt 
the  devotions  of  another.  Thus  far  we  may  safely  proceed 
on  the  broad  principles  of  natural  religion,  independently 
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of  revelation.  We  have  thought,  that  this  simple  state- 
ment ought  to  be  made,  and  that  it  might  serve,  in  this 
age  of  skepticism,  when  all  the  positive  institutions  of 
religion  are  by  many  regarded  with  indifference,  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  some  for  a  more  candid  attention  to  the 
remarks  which  are  to  follow.  This  statement,  we  believe, 
is  borne  out  by  the  united  testimony  of  every  age,  and 
almost  every  people  in  the  world.  Plato,  one  of  the 
brightest  minds  of  paganism,  says  :  "  The  Gods,  in  pity  for 
the  laborious  lot  of  man,  appointed  for  ease  and  cessation 
from  their  toils,  the  recurrence  of  festival  seasons  sacred 
to  themselyes. "  And  where  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  there  a  people  so  rude,  and  so  entirely  worldly  as  to  have 
no  appointed  seasons  for  religious  observances  ? 

2.  The  fourth  command  of  the  decalogue  fixes  the  por- 
tion of  time,  to  be  separated  from  secular  pursuits,  and 
consecrated  to  piety.  Whether  this  contains  the  first 
specific  command  of  the  kind,  it  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose to  discuss.  We  believe,  that  a  Sabbath  was  instituted 
at  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  but,  as  this  is  disputed,  and 
as  the  question  is  not  immediately  connected  with  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  we  shall  pass  it  by.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
first  specific  command  appointing  one  day  in  seven  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  piety,  which  comes  down 
to  us  with  divine  authority,  is  contained  in  our  text.  This 
command  constitutes  a  part  of  the  decalogue,  every  part 
of  which  we  believe  to  be  of  permanent  obligation.  There 
is  manifestly  nothing  positive,  that  is,  nothing  which  is  not 
easily  proved  to  be  founded  upon  permanent  principles,  in 
this  command,  except  the  portion  of  time,  which  is  set 
apart  for  religious  purposes.  It  is  true  that  human  reason 
could  not  see  why  one  day  in  seven,  rather  than  one  day 
in  eight  or  ten,  should  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath.  The 
portion  of  time,  therefore,  thus  particularly  consecrated  to 
piety  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  will  of  the  Lawgiver. 

In   considering   this   command,  it  should  be  regarded 
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in  itself  alone,  and  not  as    connected   with  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  law.     Thus  regarded,  it   will  be  seen,  that  it 
specifies  no  particular  day  in  the  week ;  but  simply  the 
proportion   of  time,    which   is   to   be   considered   sacred. 
The  command  is  that  after  six  days'  labor,  there  shall  be 
one  day  of  rest.     What,  then,  you  ask,  might  one   Jew 
select  one  day,  and  another  a  different  day  for  his  Sabbath  ; 
so  that  every  day  of  the  week  might  be  holy  time  to  some, 
and  no  day  to  all  ?     We  answer,  so  far  as  the  command  of 
our  text  is  concerned,  they  might  have  thus  done ;  for  this 
fixes  only  the  proportion  of  time,  and  not  the   particular 
day,  to  be  religiously  observed.     But  there  is  reference,  it 
is  said,  to  a  seventh  day.     There  is.    But  how  did  the  Jews 
know,  which  the  seventh  day  was  ?     Not  from  this  com- 
mand surely.     No.     They  were  taught,  by  a  special  mira- 
cle, which  day  they  were  to  consecrate  to  religion.     On  a 
particular  day  a  double  portion  of  manna  was  gathered, 
and  this  designated  to  them  the  following  day,  as  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord.     Thus  God  directed  them,  not  by  the 
fourth  commandment,  but  by  a  miracle,  what  particular 
day  was  to  be  devoted  to   his  service.     These  remarks 
deserve  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  show,  that  the  in- 
junction of  the  text,  not  only  in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  letter, 
may   be   of   perpetual   obligation,    and   may   be   obeyed 
too,  though  the  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  celebrated  be  changed,  and  all  the 
Jewish  ritual,  relating  to  the  forms  of  keeping  it,  be  abol- 
ished.    This  we  regard  as  an  answer  to  all,  who  object  to 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  by 
saying,  that,  if  it  be  obligatory,  then  are  we  bound  to  keep 
the  Jewish    Sabbath.     We  say  that  this  command  only 
fixes  the  portion  of  time  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  and  the 
general   purposes  of  its  consecration ;  that   it   does   not 
specify  the  day,  nor  appoint  any  particular  form  of  worship. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  binding  upon  Christians,  though  the 
whole  Jewish  ritual  be  abolished  by  Christ. 
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3.  The  third  inquiry  is :  Whether  this  command  is 
actually  binding  upon  Christians ;  —  whether  it  is  a  part  of 
their  religion  ?  It  is  admitted  that  it  was  originally  given 
to  the  Jews.  It  is  also  granted,  that  it  does  not  follow, 
because  it  was  given  to  them,  that  it  is  a  part  of  Christian- 
ity. The  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  rest  and  to  labor, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  We  admit, 
that  Christ  was  perfectly  competent  to  change  this  propor- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  admit,  that  a  new  revelation  could 
abolish  the  obligation  of  devoting  some  portion  of  time  to 
religious  purposes ;  for  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  for 
God  to  contradict  in  this  way  the  plainest  teachings  of  the 
natural  revelation,  which  he  is  making  to  his  rational 
offspring.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  obvious  fact,  that,  if  a 
seventh  part  of  time  is  not  recognised  by  Christianity  as 
holy,  this  religion  enjoins  no  Sabbath  whatever,  and 
that  it  is  left  entirely  at  the  option  of  every  man  who 
embraces  it,  to  select  his  own  time  for  religious  purposes, 
or  to  devote  no  time  to  them.  Can  such  a  religion  be 
divine  ;  or  does  it  not  rather  enlist  itself  with  atheism  to 
banish  piety  from  the  earth?  Are  we  prepared,  without 
the  most  careful  inquiry,  to  impute  a  defect  so  glaring  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

What  then  is  the  evidence,  that  the  command  of  our 
text  is  a  part  of  Christianity  ?  In  circumstances  of  the 
deepest  interest,  when  a  young  man  addressed  to  Jesus 
the  inquiry  :  What  good  thing  shall  1  do,  that  1  may  have 
eternal  life  1  His  answer  is :  Keep  the  commandments. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  command- 
ments, to  which  he  referred  ;  for  he  enumerated,  to  prevent 
all  mistakes,  as  a  specimen,  some  of  the  table  to  which 
the  command  enjoining  the  Sabbath  belongs.  That  he  did 
not  mean  to  confine  his  injunction  to  the  specified  com- 
mands is  obvious  ;  for  in  another  case,  in  which  a  similar 
question  was  put  to  him,  he  replied  to  the  inquirer,  by 
assuring  him,  that  he  should  live,  if  he  obeyed  the  com- 
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mand  enjoining  supreme  love  to  God.  This  is  called  the 
first  and  great  command,  because,  if  this  be  obeyed,  all 
other  commands,  known  to  proceed  from  the  same  being, 
will  be  cheerfully  obeyed  likewise.  This  we  consider  as  a 
proof  that  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  that  all  the  decalogue 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  of  course  embodied  it  in 
the  religion  which  he  taught. 

How  does  this  conclusion  comport  with  the  structure 
and  history  of  Christianity  ?  On  no  other  ground  can  this 
religion  be  reconciled  with  itself,  and  with  acknowledged 
facts.  Christ  appointed  a  ministry  to  succeed  him,  and 
this  ministry  was  to  teach  his  gospel,  and  celebrate  its  ordi- 
nances. Did  he  appoint  any  particular  time  on  which  they 
were  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  on  which  the  people 
were  to  assemble  to  receive  instructions  ?  None  is  ap- 
pointed, unless  it  be  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  observe.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  some  time  was  set  apart 
for  religious  purposes  ?  Had  the  usual  portion  of  time 
thus  consecrated  been  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  no 
other  time  substituted  in  its  place,  should  we  not  have 
heard  of  this,  to  Jewish  minds,  most  revolting  change, 
more  especially,  as  the  first  records  of  Christianity  came 
down  to  us  through  Jewish  hands  ?  Besides,  to  what 
purpose  was  a  ministry  appointed,  if  no  one  was  command- 
ed to  receive  its  instructions,  and  no  time  set  apart  to 
dispense  these  instructions  ?  How  were  the  ordinances 
of  Christianity  to  be  administered,  especially  the  Lord's 
supper,  unless  set  times  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
people  for  the  reception  of  them  ?  Without  a  Sabbath,  the 
ministry  and  ordinances  of  Christianity  seem  to  be  entirely 
nugatory,  or  nearly  so.  The  very  institution  of  these, 
therefore,  supposes  a  Sabbath  to  be  recognised  by  the 
religion,  of  which  they  are  a  part.  But  if  any  sabbath  be 
appointed,  it  is  that  which  our  text  enjoins  ;  that  is,  it  is 
the  same  portion  of  time,  that  was  set  apart  by  the  Jewish 
religion. 
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What  is  the  testimony  of  the  history  of  Christianity  on 
this  point  ?     We  here  shall  see,  that  we  gain  additional 
evidence  of  the  position,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain.     But  we  shall  discover,  that,  while  the  same 
portion  of  time  was  retained,  the  day  was  changed  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  were  we  to 
pursue  the  inquiry,  we  should  see  too,  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians, on  account  of  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  Jew- 
ish prejudices,  were  disinclined  to  designate  their  day  of  rest 
and  devotion  by  the  name  sabbath,  but  that  they  denom- 
inated it  the  Lord's  dhy,  as  it  commemorated  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world.     That 
the  first  Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble  for  relig- 
ious purposes  is  apparent  from  the  New  Testament ;  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  they  held  their  religious  assemblies  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.     The  very  word  church  is  proof, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  ;  for  the  word 
itself  signifies  a  congregation.     That  they  met  in  places 
different  from  their  own  dwellings  is  likewise  evident,  from 
an  expression  of  Paul  in  his  reproof  to  the  Corinthians ; 
What,  says  he,  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  1 
or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God?     We  find  that  these 
assemblies  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.     On 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  are  told  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread, 
Paul  preached  unto  them.     If  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  was  confined  to  the   Lord's   day,    as   we  believe 
that  it  was,    in  the  first    age   of  Christianity,  then   the 
divisions  among  the  Corinthians,  which  the  apostle  rebuked, 
as  they  took  place  when   they  met  together  to  eat  the 
Lord's  supper,  must  have  taken  place  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.     The  first  day  of  the  week  also  is  mentioned 
as  the  proper  time  for  Christians  to  set  apart  a  portion  from 
their  income,  as  God  had  prospered  them,  to  devote  to 
charitable  uses.     Before  the  death  of  John,  it  appears  that 
this  day  had  received  its  appropriate  appellation.     He  was 
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in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.  There  are  then  plain 
traces  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  of  its 
having  been  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  church,  though  Christians 
were  often  disturbed  in  their  religious  observances  by  the 
cruelty  of  persecution,  accords  with  the  statements  already 
given,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  I  can  offer 
you  but  one  or  two  examples  in  proof  of  this.  Ignatius, 
a  father  of  the  second  century,  writes  :  "  No  longer  ob- 
serving Sabbaths,  but  keeping  the  Lord's  day,  in  which 
also  our  life  is  sprung  up  in  him,  and  through  his  death." 
Here  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  day, — a  distinction,  growing  out  of  Jewish  preju- 
dices, which  may  aid  us  in  understanding  a  passage  or  two  in 
St  Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christians  as  not 
to  be  judged  concerning  times  and  seasons,  or  sabbaths. 

Justin  Martyr,  a  father  of  the  second  century,  thus  de- 
scribes the  practice  of  Christians  in  his  day  :  "  On  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  there  is  an  assembly  of  all  who  live 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  country  ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read,  according 
as  the  time  will  permit.  The  president  discourses,  in- 
structing the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to  good  actions. 
Then  we  stand  up  to  pray,  and,  after  prayer,  bread  and 
wine  with  water  are  brought,  and  the  president  offers 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  as  he  is  able,  and  the  people 
join  in  saying,  Amen.  Then  there  is  a  distribution  and  par- 
taking of  the  things,  for  which  thanks  are  given  ;  and  they 
are  carried  to  those  who  are  absent  by  the  deacons.  The 
rich  give  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  what  is  collected 
is  deposited  with  the  president  for  the  relief  of  widows, 
orphans,  the  sick,  &c."  This  is  a  specimen  of  early 
Christian  worship,  and  a  testimony  to  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  by  the  primitive  church. 

Of  what  we  have  said,  this  is  the  sum.  The  observance 
of  some  portion  of  time  for  the  social  worship  of  the  Deity 
18 
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is  a  dictate  of  natural  religion.  God  designated  by  a 
special  command,  given  to  the  Jewish  nation,  a  seventh 
part  of  their  time,  to  be  consecrated  to  religious  purposes. 
The  command  enjoining  this  is  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  seems,  like  the 
other  commands  with  which  it  is  immediately  associated, 
to  be  designed  for  perpetual  observance.  Jesus  Christ  in- 
corporated this  command  with  the  religion  which  he  estab- 
lished. His  apostles  observed  one  day  in  seven,  as  a  day 
devoted  to  piety.  They  substituted  the  first  for  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  dead.  This  day,  therefore,  is 
the  Sabbath,  which  we  are  religiously  bound  to  keep  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  The  obligation  is  permanent  and  of 
divine  authority,  and  cannot  be  violated  without  exposure 
to  the  just  displeasure  of  Almighty  God. 


SERMON     XV 


THE  SABBATH. 


EXODUS  XX.  8—11. 

REMEMBER  THE  SABBATH  DAT,  TO  KEEP  IT  HOLT.  SIX  DATS  SHALT 
THOU  LABOR,  AND  DO  ALL  THT  WORK  ;  BUT  THE  SEVENTH  DAT 
IS  THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  LORD  THT  GOD  ;  IN  IT  THOU  SHALT 
NOT  DO  ANT  WORK,  THOU,  NOR  THT  SON,  NOR  THT  DAUGHTER, 
THT  MAN  SERVANT,  NOR  THT  MAID  SERVANT,  NOR  THT  CATTLE, 
NOR  THT  STRANGER  THAT  IS  WITHIN  THT  GATES  ;  FOR  IN  SIX 
DATS  THE  LORD  MADE  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH,  THE  SEA,  AND  ALL 
THAT  IN  THEM  IS,  A3D  RESTED  THE  SEVENTH  DAT  J  WHEREFORE 
THE  LORD  BLESSED  THE  SABBATH  DAT,  AND  HALLOWED  IT. 

In  the  morning,  I  attempted  to  establish  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  It  is  my  present  pur- 
pose to  offer  to  you  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  of 
observing  it ;  and  to  urge  upon  you  some  motives  for  the 
right  observance  and  improvement  of  this  sacred  day. 

I.  To  ascertain  the  manner,  in  which  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is  to  be  observed,  we  shall  not  go  into  a  consider- 
ation of  the  Jewish  ritual  service,  nor  shall  we  borrow 
aught  from  Jewish  superstitions.  We  shall  gather  our 
remarks  from  a  just  interpretation  of  our  text,  from  the 
notices  of  this  day  in  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the 
obvious  purposes  of  its  consecration. 

By  the  fourth  commandment  we  are  taught,  that  this  is 
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to  be  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  of  rest,  not  only  to  man,  but 
also  to  that  part  of  the  brute  creation,  which  is  tasked  to 
labor  in  the  service  of  man.  One  day  in  seven,  the  turmoil 
of  worldly  business  and  of  earthly  passion  is  to  be  hushed. 
The  sun,  which  rises  on  this  day,  is  to  send  forth  its  beams 
upon  a  world  at  rest,  quiet  and  free.  The  task-master  is 
not  permitted  himself  to  go  forth  to  pursue  his  accustomed 
occupations,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  bind  on  the  yoke  anew 
to  the  neck  of  his  servant.  The  master  and  the  slave  are 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a  common  Father.  All 
worldly  labors  are  to  cease  ;  and  the  spirit  is  to  be  left  free 
to  accumulate  its  own  appropriate  treasures,  and  to  hold 
undisturbed  communion  with  its  God. 

Not  only  are  earthly  labors  to  be  suspended  ;  but  earthly 
amusements  and  pleasures  are  to  find  no  indulgence  on 
this  day.  It  is  to  be  holy  time,  as  well  as  a  season  of 
repose  from  toil.  The  mind  and  the  affections  must  be 
left  free  to  enjoy  the  ennobling  pleasures  of  devotion.  If 
this  spiritual  freedom  is  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  much  more  is  it  incompatible  with  the 
absorbing  amusements  of  the  world.  These  must  be  reli- 
giously banished  from  God's  holy  day.  Not  only  so;  but, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  thoughts  are  to  be  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  topics  of  worldly  interest,  and  to  be  employed  on 
higher  and  holier  themes.  This  much  is  implied  in  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath,  considered  as  a  holy  day.  Do  you 
object  to  this  provision  of  God  s  government?  It  is  full 
of  love.  It  relieves  the  body,  one  day  in  seven,  from  its 
earthly  toils  and  solicitudes.  It  reminds  man  of  his  noble 
nature  ;  of  his  high  destiny  ;  of  his  affinity  to  the  spirits, 
that  are  bowing  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  drinking 
in  knowledge  and  happiness  from  the  fountain.  It  renews 
and  invigorates  the  hope,  that  he  may  join  their  commu- 
nion, partake  of  their  joys,  and  unite  in  their  worship. 

But  the  Sabbath  was  not  designed  to  be  a  day  of  sloth, 
of  brutal  insensibility,  or  of  self-indulgence.     There  are 
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duties  to  be  performed  on  that  day,  and  privileges  to  be 
enjoyed.  It  is  to  be  the  most  fully,  and  delightiully  occu- 
pied day  of  the  seven.  It  is  to  bring  God  and  heaven  into 
the  human  soul  ;  to  fill  the  mind  with  visions  of  hope,  of 
progress,  of  happiness ;  and  to  call  forth  the  affections  to 
their  most  exalted  and  most  benevolent  exercise. 

The  Christian  scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  history  clearly 
teach  us,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  at  least  some  part 
of  it,  was  employed  in  public  worship,  in  dispensing  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He,  who,  without  good  cause,  neglects  these  services, 
violates  a  law  of  Christianity,  and  is  guilty  of  profaning 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord.  In  these  services,  if  they  be 
properly  conducted,  are  found  the  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.  They  are  designed  to  stimulate,  to 
nourish  and  to  improve  the  mind,  to  reclaim  the  affections 
from  their  wanderings,  to  purify  and  exalt  them,  to  fix 
them  on  God,  to  dispel  the  corrupt  illusions  of  earth,  to 
make  man  the  partaker  of  a  divine  nature,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  more  perfect  communion  with  God  in  his  imme- 
diate presence.  Are  not  the  public  duties  of  the  Sabbath 
calculated  to  produce  these  effects?  If  so,  then  how 
benevolent  is  their  purpose!  To  all  men,  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  rude  as  well  as  to  the  cultivated, 
one  day  in  seven  brings  the  grateful  assurance,  that  they 
are  not  bound  down  forever  to  the  earth  ;  that  they  have 
minds  capable  of  thought,  of  improvement,  minds  that 
will  never  die  ;  that  they  have  a  common  Father  in  heaven, 
a  common  interest  in  his  love  ;  and  that  they  may  rise  to  be 
happy  spirits  around  his  throne.  How  rich  in  blessings 
then  is  this  holy  day  !  And  how  much  more  precious  would 
it  be  to  our  hearts,  did  we  come  up  to  our  public  assem- 
blies, to  pray,  rather  than  to  be  amused  ;  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, rather  than  to  pant  after  mere  human  eloquence ;  to 
kindle  around  the  altar  of  God  the  languishing  flame  of 
piety  in  our  own  hearts,  rather  than  to  indulge  a  captious 
taste  or  a  vain  curiosity  ! 
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But  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  neither  commence  nor 
terminate  with  the  public  services.  The  morning  of  this 
consecrated  day  should  not  find  Christians  immersed  in 
sloth.  It  is  a  day  of  quiet,  not  that  sleep  may  be  more 
profound  than  on  other  days  ;  but  that  the  mind  and  the 
affections  may  early  commence  their  appropriate  employ- 
ments ;  that  they  may  be  kindled  and  animated  by  religious 
meditation  and  communion  with  God.  The  soul,  with  all 
its  power,  must  struggle  for  its  own  liberty,  for  some  fore- 
taste of  that  cloudless  Sabbath,  to  which  Christianity 
directs  its  hopes. 

When  the  throng  have  met  and  poured  forth  their  public 
devotions,  and  the  individuals,  who  compose  it,  have 
retired,  each  to  his  own  dwelling,  then  too  is  a  precious 
season,  which  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the  mere  trifling  of 
thoughtless  indolence,  or  in  that  social  intercourse,  which 
serves  only  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  high  interests  and 
duties,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and 
instruction  to  press  home  upon  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Then  is  the  season  for  each  individual  to  enter  into  his 
own  heart,  and,  in  the  secrecy  of  private  devotion,  to  bring 
in  upon  his  soul  the  influence  of  religious  motives.  Then 
is  the  season  for  the  family  circle  to  hold  religious  com- 
munion with  each  other,  to  give  mutual  aid  in  enlarging 
the  field  of  spiritual  vision,  in  strengthening  pious  and 
benevolent  affection,  and  in  pouring  forth  their  common 
supplications  to  their  heavenly  Father,  around  a  family 
altar,  endeared  by  every  recollection  which  can  hallow  the 
scene.  How  precious  this  season  ;  and  how  important  to 
its  holiest  influences,  that  the  husband  and  the  wife,  that 
the  father  and  the  mother,  be  guided  by  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rational,  cheerful, 
confiding  piety  !  This  is  the  strongest,  the  most  endearing 
bond,  which  can  bind  them  together;  the  surest  pledge  of 
domestic  happiness ;  and  the  best  security  that  the  mem- 
bers of  families  will  be  united,  after  the  temporary  separa- 
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tions  of  earth,  in  the  great  family  which  is  forming  above. 
It  is  to  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the  closet,  and  of  the 
family  altar,  that  we  are  principally  to  attribute  the  little 
influence,  exerted  over  individual  character,  by  the  public 
services  of  religion.  How  can  that  man  hope  to  find 
God's  blessing  in  the  house  of  prayer,  who  has  not  sought 
it  in  his  closet;  —  who  goes  up  thither  with  a  mind 
undisciplined,  and  with  affections  still  clinging  to  the  world  ! 
How  can  he  expect,  that  the  savour  of  God's  truth  will 
abide  with  him,  if  he  is  anxious  to  crowd  out  from  his 
mind  the  thoughts  which  have  been  forced  upon  it  by  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  by  hurrying  again  into  the  world, 
and  courting  its  seductive  influences  ! 

But  the  intervals  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  may 
be  occupied  by  other  duties,  than  those  of  self-examina- 
tion, meditation  and  devotion.  These  are  precious  seasons 
for  charitable  effort ;  for  visiting  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
distress ;  for  sending  comfort  to  the  sick  ;  for  binding  up 
the  broken  in  heart  ;  and  for  dispensing  the  riches  of  God's 
truth  to  the  ignorant.  In  these  offices  of  kindness  to  the 
bodies  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  piety  may  find  a  delightful 
means  of  imparting  life  and  joy  to  the  religious  affections, 
and  of  diffusing  around  it  a  pure,  kind  and  cheerful  spirit. 
But  the  most  endearing  scene  of  pious  and  benevolent  effort 
is  the  family  circle.  And  how  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  made 
interesting  to  children  ?  Principally  by  giving  them  em- 
ployment, suited  alike  to  the  purposes  of  the  day,  and  to 
their  age  and  wants  ;  and  by  showing  them  that  it  is  a 
happy  day  to  those,  to  whom  they  are  looking  for  instruc- 
tion and  example.  Children  cannot  be  chained  down  to 
mere  idleness,  or  be  made  to  listen  to  instructions,  which 
they  do  not  and  cannot  understand.  They  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  endeavor  to 
interest  their  opening  minds  by  simple  and  endearing 
views  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  a  future  life.  Surely  there 
are  topics  furnished  by  the  works,  the  providence,  and 
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revelation  of  God,  which  may  be  made  interesting  to  them. 
The  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  may  be  rendered 
exceedingly  useful,  as  tending  to  connect  in  their  minds 
God  with  every  thing,  which  they  behold  around  them. 
And  then  in  scripture  history,  how  much  is  there  to  excite 
the  eager  attention  of  children!  How  much  too  is  therein 
the  character  of  Jesus,  in  the  views  which  he  gives  of  God, 
in  his  affecting  ordinances,  in  the  better  life  which  he  reveals, 
and  in  the  means  of  obtaining  its  bliss,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  improve  the  heart.  But  all  endeavors  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  children  must  be  made  in  a  kind 
and  cheerful  spirit.  There  must  be  no  forbidding  gloom 
cast  over  the  countenance  of  the  parent ;  but  it  must  be 
serene,  confiding,  kind.  It  must  be  seen  by  the  child,  that 
religion  makes  the  parent  happy,  or  instructions  will  not  be 
received  in  love.  But  even  with  the  best  dispositions  and 
the  wisest  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  continued 
attention  cannot  be  given  by  very  young  children  to  in- 
struction for  a  long  period.  If  they  are  not  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  Sabbath,  they  must  be  relieved,  by  innocent  re- 
laxation, from  the  appropriate  lessons  of  religion  ;  and  this 
may  be  done,  when  the  order  of  a  family  is  well  established, 
without  any  interruption  of  its  peaceful  and  happy  state 
of  improvement  and  devotion. 

What  I  insist  upon,  as  it  regards  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
Sabbath  exercises,  must  be  extended  to  the  whole  family, 
not  confined  to  its  younger  members.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  religion  with  its  best  influences  to  any  minds  under 
associations  of  moroseness,  gloom  and  constraint.  And 
what  is  there  in  the  universe,  that  can  inspire  cheerfulness 
and  hope,  if  communion  with  God  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  do  it  ?  For  this  communion  is  holding 
converse  with  perfect  wisdom,  purity  and  happiness.  It  is 
bringing  into  the  soul  a  consciousness  of  its  heavenly  origin 
and  destiny.  It  is  breathing  the  spirit  of  purity  and  love. 
It  is  fortifying  the  mind  against  the  seductions  of  the  world, 
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and  gaining  a  moral  power  over  all  the  foes  to  man's  virtue 
and  peace.  It  is  withdrawing  from  the  turmoil  of  earth, 
from  its  changing  scenes  of  sorrow  and  joy,  from  its  vices 
and  miseries  ;  and  entering  for  a  season  into  the  peaceful 
abodes  of  perfect  bliss.  O  what  have  gloom  and  inorose- 
ness  to  do  with  employments  like  these  ?  What  is  man's 
dignity  as  an  immortal  being,  if  he  cannot  enjoy  such 
communion  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the 
manner,  in  which  this  rest  is  to  be  employed.     I  now  have 
only  one  or  two  remarks  to  offer  upon  the  occasions,  which 
may  innocently  interrupt  this  rest,  and  turn  us  away  from 
the  accustomed  privileges  of  this  day.     The  instructions 
and  example  of  Christ  afford  sufficient  means  of  ascertain- 
ing what  these  occasions  are.     He  combatted  the  Jewish 
prejudices  upon  this  subject,  and  determined,  by  an  author- 
ity  which  Christians  ought  not  to  dispute,  that  works  of 
necessity  and  mercy   are  not  to  be  neglected  on  this  day, 
that  they  are  not  forbidden  interruptions  of  its  rest.     The 
wants  of  suffering  man  are  to  be  relieved  on  this  day, 
though,  in  ministering  to  their  relief,   the  acustomed  privi- 
leges of  the  Sabbath  must  be  given  up.     If  any  important 
temporal  interest  is  placed  at  hazard,  and  immediate  efforts 
are  requisite  to  prevent  serious  injury,  they  may   be  inno- 
cently  put  forth   on   the   Sabbath.      These  positions  we 
think  capable  of  complete  support,  from  the  instructions  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.     But  it  will  be  said,  that,  thus 
generally  stated,  they  open  the  way  to  great  irregularities, 
inasmuch  as  every  individual  is  left  to  judge  of  every  case, 
which  may  affect  his  own  personal  duty.     We  admit  this. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?     Not  by  human  statutes. 
They  can  go,  and  ought,  in  every  Christian  community,  to 
go  so  far,  as  to  prevent  any  individual  from  interrupting  the 
devotions  of  others,   and    from  alluring   them    from  the 
appropriate  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Sabbath.     Farther 
they  cannot  go.     Beyond  this,  each  individual  must  be  left 
19 
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to  his  own  personal  responsibility.     If  he  sins,  he  sins 
against  God,  and  he  must  suffer  for  his  guilt. 

Yet  with  these  reasonable  and  Christian  allowances  for 
the  occasional  interruptions  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  neglect  of  its  appropriate  duties,  how  much  cause  have 
we  to  lament  its  guilty  profanation  !  How  many  are  there 
who  have  no  taste  for  its  appropriate  duties  and  privileges  ; 
to  whom,  if  not  a  day  of  open  vice,  it  is  a  day  of  listless- 
ness  and  sloth  !  How  many  neglect  the  worship  of  God  ! 
How  many  occupy  their  time  in  adjusting  the  business  of 
the  last  week,  or  in  forming  schemes  for  future  enterprises  1 
And  how  many  rush  into  scenes  of  amusement,  or  into 
the  indulgence  of  the  must  brutal  sensuality  !  Such  men 
seem  willingly  to  deny  their  immortal  nature  ;  to  shut 
out  God  from  their  souls  ;  and  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth. 

II.  It  was  my  intention  here  to  dwell  somewhat  at 
length  upon  the  motives,  which  demand  a  religious  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  I  have  already  occupied  so 
much  of  your  time,  that  I  have  only  space  left  for  a  few 
brief  remarks. 

1.  If  the  Sabbath  be  not  hallowed,  if  it  be  not  made  a 
day  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  it  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  heaviest  curses  ever  entailed  upon 
society.  Once  admit  that  this  is  to  be  a  day,  on  which  all 
classes  of  men  are  to  be  released  from  the  ordinary  em- 
ployments of  life,  and  left  unoccupied  and  unrestrained  by 
religious  considerations,  and  you  sap  at  once  the  founda- 
tions of  morality,  and  of  all  that  gives  beauty,  usefulness 
and  security  to  our  civil  and  social  institutions.  You  give 
men  over  to  debasing  sloth,  and  to  the  most  revolting 
profligacy.  You  tear  away  the  bulwarks,  which  religion 
has  erected  around  us,  and  leave  man  the  victim  of  vice. 
Far  better  would  it  be  expressly  to  abrogate  religion,  to 
let  avarice  and  ambition  bind  men  to  their  tasks  without  in- 
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terruption,  and  thus  to  give  a  sober  direction  to  their  vices, 
than  to  turn  them  loose  one  day  in  seven  to  degrade  them- 
selves by  sloth,  intemperance,  and  every  form  of  guilty 
indulgence.  Are  you  prepared  to  abandon  religion  in 
every  form  ?  If  not,  then  guard  the  rest  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

2.  The  beneficial  tendency  of  this  institution  should 
commend  it  to  every  man's  regard  and  observance.  It  is 
a  day  set  apart  for  the  developement  of  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  for  communion  with  God,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  the  immortal  spirit  to  hold  more  perfect 
communion  with  him  in  abetter  world.  Who  then  that  has 
been  agitated  by  worldly  cares,  temptations  and  sorrows, 
who  that  feels  within  his  own  bosom  the  desires  and  capaci- 
ties of  a  divine  nature,  but  must  regard  as  peculiarly  dear 
and  sacred,  the  day  which  reminds  him  of  his  immortal 
destiny,  which  calls  him  into  more  intimate  communion 
with  God  ?  Peculiarly  dear  ought  this  day  to  be  to  those, 
who  are  destined  to  a  life  of  continual  labor.  It  is  their 
day  of  rest  and  peace  ;  a  day  to  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit, 
and  to  bring  before  them  the  happiness,  which,  as  immortal 
beings,  they  are  permitted  to  anticipate.  Do  they  lament 
this  interruption  of  their  labors,  as  an  interruption  of  their 
gains?  It  is  not  so.  In  most  civilized  countries,  the 
quantity  of  labor  is  already  greater  than  the  demand  for  it. 
If  one  day  more  be  added  each  week  to  the  period  of  toil, 
the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  price  of  labor ;  and 
the  poor  man  would  be  bound  down  to  perpetual  servitude, 
without  the  pitiful  compensation  of  increased  gain.  Who 
then  that  has  a  feeling  of  benevolence  in  his  soul,  but  must 
hail  the  Sabbath  as  evidence  of  God's  love  for  man,  and 
guard  its  privileges  from  abuse  with  a  holy  jealousy  ? 

3.  But,  lastly,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  this  should  be 
a  day  of  rest  from  earthly  occupations,  a  day  of  spiritual 
freedom  and  improvement.  This  is  enough,  that  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  you  hallow  this  day,  —  the  will  of  him, 
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who  desires  your  virtue  and  your  happiness.  Have  you  no 
taste  for  its  duties  and  its  privileges  ?  Then  what  is  your 
ground  of  hope  for  the  future  ?  If  you  are  not  now  in 
communion  with  a  Father  in  heaven,  there  can  be  no  Sab- 
bath of  rest  in  heaven  for  you.  Cut  off  from  God,  what 
is  your  happiness  ?  Consider  this,  and  remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy. 


SERMON    XVI. 

[Preached  at  the  Annual  Thanksgiving,  1820.] 
THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


PSALM  LXXVII. 


I  HAVE  CONSIDERED  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD,  THE  TEARS  OF  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

The  religious  festival,  this  day  celebrated,  while  it  is 
devoted  to  holy  gratitude,  is  a  memorial  of  the  piety  of 
other  times.  The  fathers  of  New  England  come  up  in 
remembrance,  while  we  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  God 
and  our  God.  They  instituted  the  custom,  which  has  now 
brought  us  together  in  the  house  of  prayer.  They,  great 
men  of  God,  were  earnest  in  their  desires  and  efforts  to 
connect  themselves,  and  all  that  they  enjoyed,  with  the 
bountiful  Dispenser  of  all  good.  Hence,  after  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  set  apart  annually  a  day 
for  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  This  relic  of  their  piety  has 
come  down  to  our  times.  Do  we  come  up  hither  with  a 
spirit  of  piety  as  ardent  and  persevering,  as  they  were 
wont  to  bring,  on  their  annual  festival,  to  the  altar  of  God  ? 

To  enable  us  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry, we  must  consider  the  days  of  old,  the  years  of 
ancient  times,  as  well  as  look  into  our  own  characters. 
You  will  permit  me,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  the  character 
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of  our  Puritan  ancestors.  It  is  true,  that  the  first  emigrants 
to  this  place  were  rather  merchant  adventurers  than  stern 
Puritans,  fleeing  from  persecution,  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
establishing  an  altar  for  their  worship,  a  sanctuary,  which 
neither  kingly  nor  priestly  power  could  pollute  or  suppress. 
But  so  commanding  was  the  character  of  the  Puritans,  so 
manifestly  were  their  enterprises  blessed  by  God,  so  widely 
did  their  influence  extend,  and  their  posterity  diffuse  itself, 
that  soon  all  New  England  boasted  the  honor  of  being 
called  the  Land  of  the  Pilgrims.  Shaded,  indeed,  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  flowed  more  or  less  pure,  are  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  part  of  our  country  ;  yet  we  will 
claim  the  same  name  for  the  whole  of  it. 

In  the  following  discourse,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
very  few  traits  of  the  Puritan  character.  To  do  justice  to 
the  whole  subject  would  require  not  a  mere  sermon,  but  a 
volume.  I  purpose  to  show  that  the  men  of  other  days, 
from  whom  we  have  descended,  were  lovers  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  ;  that  they  were  enlightened  men  ;  religious 
men  ;  men  deserving  renown  ;  men  commissioned  by  Provi- 
dence to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  glorious  empire,  and  to 
be  the  harbingers  of  civil,  intellectual  and  religious  freedom 
to  the  world. 

The  Puritans  were  lovers  of  civil  liberty.  It  is  true  that 
when  they  arose,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
civil  liberty  was  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  divine 
right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience  were  the  popular  doc- 
trines of  that  day.  Were  those,  of  whom  we  speak, 
judged  with  regard  to  their  views  of  civil  government,  by 
the  enlightened  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  their  notions 
of  civil  liberty  would  indeed  be  found  extremely  low. 
They  felt  a  spirit  stirring  within  them,  which  revolted  at 
human  tyranny  ;  yet  so  thinly  were  the  rays  of  light  upon 
this  subject  scattered  around  them,  that  they  knew  not  how 
to  exert  their  long  crippled  and  still  untried  powers  of 
thought   and    of  action.     We   call   them   lovers   of  civil 
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liberty,  because  this  spirit  was  stirring  their  bosoms ; 
because  they  felt  it  as  the  inspiration  of  God  within  them, 
and  stood  forth  on  the  very  verge  of  their  supposed  rights, 
prepared  to  vindicate  them,  or,  if  they  must  perish  in  the 
attempt,  to  leave  their  fallen  bodies  a  rampart  around  them, 
and,  as  victims  on  the  altar  of  freedom,  to  let  their  blood 
cry  to  earth  and  heaven  in  vindication  of  her  cause. 
Borne  down  by  oppressive  power,  they  firmly  resisted  its 
pressure.  As  new  light  was  imparted,  they  enlarged  their 
views  of  civil  government,  and  gave  consistency  and  per- 
manence to  their  principles  of  civil  right.  Who  were  the 
men,  that,  through  reproach,  and  peril,  and  death,  resisted 
the  arbitrary  power  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  whole  race  of 
the  Stuarts  ?  They  were  the  Puritans.  Their  doctrines 
were  indeed  but  partially  developed,  and  their  movements 
often  erratic  and  convulsive  ;  but  yet  they  were  the  best 
and  the  only  efficient  advocates  of  civil  liberty  in  their 
times.  It  was  their  spirit,  which  guarded  in  every  time 
of  peril,  this  precious  treasure,  and  which  came  forth 
in  full  power  to  consummate  the  glorious  revolution  of 
1638,  by  giving  permanence  to  British  freedom. 

In  our  own  country,  where  have  been  found  the  noblest 
champions  of  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  Among  the  Puritans. 
Those,  who  first  landed  in  New  England,  had  not  become 
polluted,  or  infatuated,  by  the  convulsions,  which  put 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Puritans.  They  came 
here  freemen,  determined  to  be  free ;  but  they  came  with 
sober  and  deep  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  Hence  in 
their  plans  of  government,  though  their  theories  were  im- 
perfect, yet  they  guarded  with  an  ever  watchful  jealousy 
against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power.  When  the 
time  had  come  for  this  country,  to  burst  the  political  bonds 
which  connected  them  with  the  old  world,  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims  were  found  prepared  for  the  struggle. 
They  did  not  wait  to  feel  the  full  power  of  oppression. 
They  saw  the  hand  that  would  enslave  them,  ere  its  grasp 
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had  reached  them.  So  active  was  their  love  of  liberty, 
that  they  perceived  the  cloud  at  a  distance,  while  as  yet  it 
was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  Their  fears  were  awake. 
They  were  instantly  prepared  to  meet  with  heroic  resolu- 
tion the  threatening  danger.  It  was  hard  by  the  very  spot, 
where  the  Pilgrims'  feet  first  pressed  the  American  shore, 
that  freedom's  call  was  heard,  a  voice  which  sounded 
through  our  land,  and  called  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  to 
struggle  for  their  rights.  The  call  was  heard  ;  it  was 
obeyed  ;  and  we  are  a  free  people.  It  was  the  same  spirit 
which  had  in  early  times  given  martyrdom  and  glory  to 
many,  who  resisted  the  prerogative  of  the  English  crown, 
that  in  these  latter  days  led  this  country  to  freedom. 
Wherever  now,  whether  in  the  old  world  or  the  new, 
a  spark  of  liberty  is  kindling,  there  are  eyes  turned 
towards  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  for  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  direction ;  and,  would  to  God,  there  might  be 
found  in  every  land  the  same  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  power.  Then  our  hope  for  universal  freedom 
would  not  be,  as  it  now  is,  almost  despair. 

The  Puritans  were  lovers  of  religious  liberty.  What, 
you  will  ask,  were  they  lovers  of  religious  liberty,  who  in 
England  were  as  ready  to  imprison,  and  burn  Papists,  as 
others  were  to  inflict  sufferings  upon  them  1  Were  our 
Pilgrim  fathers,  who  could  banish  their  brethren,  merely 
for  differing  in  opinion  on  the  mode  of  Baptism,  or  who 
could  fasten  to  the  tail  of  a  cart  unoffending  Quakers,  and 
whip  them  from  town  to  town,  were  these  lovers  of  religious 
liberty  ?  We  answer  that  they  were  strangers  to  religious 
toleration.  In  their  day,  the  enlightened  views  on  this 
subject,  which  now  prevail,  had  not  burst  upon  the  human 
mind.  No  one  then  admitted,  that  a  man  had  a  civil  right 
to  entertain  and  profess  whatever  religious  opinions  he 
might  adopt,  if  thereby  he  did  not  disturb  the  peace  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  All  believed,  that 
heresy  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  punished  by  the  magis- 
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trate,  and  the  church  was  to  determine  in  what  this  fearful 
crime  consists.  Our  ancestors  were  men,  and  they  partook 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  We  claim 
for  them  no  miraculous  endowments  of  wisdom.  What 
we  say  is,  that  they  were,  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty, 
in  advance  of  their  age;  and  that  they  yielded  earlier  than 
others  to  the  promptings  of  the  spirit,  which  led  them  on 
to  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny. I  see  this  spirit  in  the  intrepid  man,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  kingly  power,  spurned  the  honors  of  a  bishopric, 
preferring  poverty  and  disgrace,  to  consecrated  vestments, 
which  had  been  the  badges  of  spiritual  tyranny  and  idol- 
atry. I  see  it  in  that  venerable  minister  of  Christ,  who,  in 
the  presence  of  a  court  steeped  in  blood,  when  required  to 
subscribe  to  a  human  formulary  of  faith,  though  imprison- 
ment and  death  threatened  him,  took  from  his  pocket  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  said  :  Here  is  my  creed ; 
I  will  subscribe  to  every  thing  contained  in  this  book,  but 
never  to  the  articles,  by  which  you  would  trammel  my  faith. 
Let  such  men  alone,  or  persecute  them,  they  will  still 
advance.  Thousands  of  such  men  were  raised  to  action, 
and,  by  their  desire  of  a  purer  form  of  worship,  obtained 
in  derision  the  glorious  name  of  Puritans.  Thousands  of 
them  drank  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  of  persecution.  They 
abandoned  their  livings  in  the  church.  Prisons  were  made 
the  witnesses  of  their  fidelity  to  conscience,  and  their  blood 
was  poured  out  like  water.  Yet  their  numbers  increased, 
and  their  cause  advanced.  They  were  purified  in  the 
furnace.  Their  minds  received  new  light ;  and  they  grad- 
ually became,  as  they  enlarged  their  views,  the  fearless  and 
successful  advocates  of  religious  freedom.  The  flame  was 
enkindled  in  their  bosoms,  though  it  was  obscured  by  many 
errors,  even  before  they  received  the  name  of  Puritans.  It 
has  continued  to  gather  brightness  to  the  present  moment. 
England  has  witnessed  its  steady  progress,  and  the  present 
20 
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year  has  been  there  rendered  memorable  by  a  glorious  tri- 
umph of  the  spirit  of  toleration. 

The  Pilgrims  brought  hither  minds  inflamed  by  oppres- 
sion and  intolerance,  yet  but  partially  enlightened  with 
regard  to  these  evils.  We  say  not  that  they  were  guiltless  ; 
for  this  would  be  claiming  for  them,  what  at  their  time  was 
unknown.  But  we  assert,  that  theirs  was  a  spirit,  which 
could  not  rest,  till  it  had  found  its  way  to  complete  free- 
dom. They  were  not  afraid  of  the  light.  They  brought 
with  them  the  charge  of  their  patriarch  Robinson,  who,  in 
his  parting  advice  to  them,  said  :  "  If  God  reveal  any  thing 
to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it,  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my 
ministry  ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded,  I  am  very  confident, 
the  Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy 
word."  Though  they  clung  with  great  firmness  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  faith,  which  they  had  imbibed,  they  were 
most  zealously  engaged  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
They  had  hardly  secured  a  shelter  for  their  families,  before 
they  reared  a  college  to  educate  their  sons.  This  is  not 
the  movement  of  men  cramped  by  superstitious  fears. 

They  had  witnessed,  in  the  land  from  which  they  had 
fled,  the  miseries  of  oppression,  and,  however  they  might 
at  times  feel  disposed  to  employ  power  to  enforce  opinions, 
they  laid  down  principles,  which  tended  directly  to  do 
away  every  oppressive  restraint  upon  freedom  of  thought. 
In  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
they  formed  a  system  of  church  government.  Among  the 
principles,  which  they  then  established,  was  this  :  "  The 
church  hath  power  to  choose  its  officers  and  ministers ; 
and  it  hath  power  to  depose  them."  Here  is  a  compjete 
protection  of  the  church  from  a  very  dangerous  intrusion 
of  the  civil  power.  But  yet  there  might  be  tyranny  exer- 
cised in  the  church.  It  might  be  held,  that  no  minister 
could  be  constituted  without  the  aid  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the 
power  of  ordination  belonged  to  them  alone.     Of  course 
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freedom  of  opinion  might  be  effectually  chained  down  by 
the  power  of  the  clergy.  They  might  admit  no  one  to 
minister  at  the  altar,  who  did  not  harmonize  with  them  in 
opinion.  Against  this  danger,  the  pilgrims  erected  an 
effectual  barrier.  It  is  found  in  this  principle,  which  they 
laid  down  as  a  part  of  their  church  government:  "  If  the 
people  may  elect  officers,  which  is  the  greater,  and  wherein 
the  substance  of  the  office  does  consist,  they  may  much 
more,  (occasion  and  need  requiring,)  impose  hands  in 
ordination,  which  is  less,  and  but  the  accomplishment  of 
the  other."  I  am  astonished,  that  such  a  principle  should 
have  been  established  so  early.  It  is  even  now  but  partially 
admitted.  It  gives  to  the  people,  if  need  be,  the  power  of 
ordaining  their  own  ministers  without  assistance  from  the 
clergy.  The  civil  arm  cannot  reach  the  church  ;  and  the 
priesthood  cannot  come  in,  to  check  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, by  saying  to  the  people:  "You  shall  not  have  the 
man  of  your  choice  to  break  to  you  the  bread  of  life, 
because  he  does  not  harmonize  with  us  in  opinion  ;  for  we 
will  not  by  our  hands  communicate  to  him  the  authority  of 
a  minister."  Let  them  say  this,  and  the  people  are  taught 
to  reply  :  "  We  need  not  your  aid,  we  can  ordain  our  own 
minister.  You  may  anathematize  us ;  but  you  cannot 
harm  us.  We  are  a  church  of  Christ,  and  we  may  within 
our  own  circle  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  gospel  and  ordi- 
nances." Was  not  the  spirit  of  these  men,  however 
clouded  it  may  have  been,  that  of  religious  freedom  ?  Its 
results  have  proved  it  to  be  so.  On  that  very  spot  of  earth, 
which  was  first  hallowed  by  the  Pilgrims'  prayers,  and  by 
the  very  men  in  whose  veins  their  blood  flows  the  most, 
purely,  is  enjoyed  at  the  present  moment  the  most  un- 
shackled religious  liberty  that  the  world  has  ever  known; 
and  there  too  the  religious  spirit  is  the  purest,  the  most 
enlightened,  the  kindest,  and  the  most  efficient.  This  has 
resulted,  not  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines and  modes,  which  distinguished  the  churches  founded 
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by  the  Pilgrims  ;  but  by  obeying  the  impulse,  which  they 
gave,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  their  independent  spirit, 
following  out  the  great  principles  which  they  but  dimly 
perceived,  and  welcoming  the  light,  which  in  the  progress 
of  society  has  been  poured  in  upon  the  human  mind. 

Again,  the  Puritans,  especially  those  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  institutions,  both  literary  and  religious,  were 
enlightened  men.  They  were  distinguished  in  their  age 
as  men  of  learning.  Look  back  upon  the  memorials  of 
them,  which  still  remain  ;  and  you  have  proud  proofs  of 
cultivated  minds,  and  far-reaching  views. 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Puritans  is,  that  they  were 
religious  men.  The  power  of  religion  gave  elevation  to  their 
purposes  —  an  almost  supernatural  energy  and  perseverance 
to  their  efforts.  I  am  not  about  to  vindicate  or  to  commend 
the  peculiarities  of  their  creed,  or  the  extreme  uncharita- 
bleness,  of  which  they  were  sometimes  guilty  ;  but  I  feel 
obliged  to  say  for  them,  that  these  were  rather  the  errors 
and  vices  of  the  age,  than  of  the  men.  I  claim  for  the 
Pilgrims  the  character  of  religious  men,  not  because  they 
were  severe  Calvinists,  or  because  they  were  superstitiously 
wedded  to  mere  forms.  I  claim  for  them  this  character  on 
higher  grounds.  I  claim  it  for  them,  because  they  were,  on 
religious  subjects,  the  most  enlightened  men  of  their  age, 
and  loved  the  light ;  because,  with  uncompromising  and 
fearless  resolution,  they  obeyed,  even  in  the  face  of  death, 
the  principles,  which  they  believed  to  possess  a  divine  au- 
thority ;  because  their  personal  characters,  their  domestic 
relations,  their  civil  institutions,  bear  testimony  to  their 
distinguishing  holiness.  Errors  they  had,  and  prejudices 
in  abundance  ;  but  the  cloud,  which  rested  over  their  minds 
was  thin,  compared  with  that  which  obscured  the  views  of 
Christendom  at  large.  They  exhibited  in  the  old  world 
comparative  purity  amid  surrounding  corruption  ;  and  they 
brought  in  their  own  characters  a  spirit  of  holiness  to  these 
shores.     I  call  them  religious  men,  because  they  were  true 
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to  the  light,  which  they  possessed  ;  because  all  that  the 
world  could  give  weighed  lighter  than  a  feather,  compared 
with  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences  ;  because 
they  deeply  felt  the  tie,  which  bound  them  to  their  God, 
and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  of  wealth,  of  honor,  of  friends, 
of  personal  liberty,  and  of  life  itself,  they  were  faithful  to 
their  convictions  of  duty.  Such  men,  however  they  might 
be  exposed  to  deception  from  the  surrounding  darkness,  or 
from  false  lights,  deserve  to  be  respected  as  religious  men. 
Such  men  God  could  never  desert ;  but  must  in  his  provi- 
dence lead  them  up  to  higher  views,  and  to  brighter  vis- 
ions of  truth.  I  pity  the  man,  who  can  look  upon  the 
fair  face  of  nature,  and  behold  nothing  but  deformity, — 
whose  vision  is  so  engrossed  by  here  and  there  a  barren 
spot  or  a  pestilential  vapor,  that  he  can  behold  nothing  of 
the  grandeur,  the  beauty  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Crea- 
tor's works  ;  and  no  less  do  I  pity  the  man,  who  can  be  so 
fixed  and  occupied  by  the  dark  shades  of  the  Puritan 
character,  that  he  cannot  see  and  admire  their  lofty  princi- 
ples, their  personal  holiness,  their  steadfast  devotion  to  God 
and  to  truth.  Our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  our  widely 
extended  means  of  education,  our  churches  established  to 
diffuse  the  light  and  the  generous  spirit  of  the  gospel,  are 
the  memorials  of  their  worth,  the  trophies  of  their  glory. 
Upon  all  their  institutions  they  have  left  engraven  in  living 
characters  :  Holiness  to  the  Lord. 

These  were  the  men,  whom  God  destined  in  his  provi- 
dence to  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
were  nourished  not  in  courts,  not  in  splendid  palaces,  not 
in  luxury  and  ease:  but  amid  privations  and  persecutions, 
amid  storms  and  convulsions,  by  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
whose  severity  crushed  at  once  all  that  was  weak  and 
pusillanimous,  while  it  brought  out  the  hardy  sinews  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  man  in  their  full  strength.  The 
dark  and  frowning  forests,  and  the  savage  foes  of  the  new 
world   afforded   a  discipline   suited  to  such    minds,   and 
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adapted  to  impart  additional  power  to  such  characters. 
Here  there  was  allowed  no  place  for  inaction,  or  for  the 
corrupting,  debilitating  indulgences  ofluxury.  Every  eye 
must  be  awake,  every  nerve  stretched,  every  mind  tasked. 
The  foundation  of  a  new  empire  was  to  be  laid,  and  laid 
amid  terrors,  before  which  ordinary  minds  would  quail. 
No  wonder,  amid  scenes  so  new  and  so  full  of  peril,  that  su- 
perstition should  have  exerted  her  power  upon  the  Puritans. 
No  wonder,  that,  weakened  as  they  were  by  want,  excited  by 
danger,  anxiously  watching  the  movement  of  every  leaf,  lest 
a  deadly  foe  should  be  concealed  behind  it,  and  surrounded 
by  the  wide  gloom  of  dark  forests,  the  imagination  should 
have  been  unduly  stimulated,  and  that  the  weak  and  the  timid 
should  have  been  frightened  by  visions  of  supernatural  ter- 
ror ;  but  then  this  very  scenery  and  these  perils  furnished 
the  means  of  nourishing  high  purposes  and  heroic  spirits. 
They  were  brought  out,  as  occasion  called  for  them  ;  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  fruits,  which  they  have  prepared  for  our 
use.  We  glory  in  the  men  of  ancient  times,  and  it  is  our 
boast  that  they  were  our  fathers. 

The  blessings,  which  through  such  men  have  descended 
to  us,  impose  upon  us  high  and  holy  duties.  As  patriots 
and  as  Christians,  how  shall  we  answer  to  these  obligations  ? 
Be  it  remembered,  that  our  civil  institutions  are  the  fruits 
of  the  Pilgrims'  efforts  and  prayers,  and  have  been  erected 
on  the  enduring  principles  of  piety.  They  are  free  insti- 
tutions. To  guard  them,  intelligence  and  virtue  must  be 
possessed  by  the  people.  As  patriot  sons  of  the  Pilgrims, 
then  it  is  our  duty  to  watch  over  the  means  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  to  send  forth  enlightened  views  to  every  corner 
and  cottage  of  our  wide  spreading  empire;  to  guard  the 
holy  altars  of  our  religion,  and  to  see  that  the  flame  burn 
brightly  there.  He,  who,  by  neglecting  or  discouraging 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  or  by  personal  disregard  of 
the  principles  of  enlightened  piety,  or  by  willingly  putting 
power   into  hands    which  are   never  lifted    to  heaven  in 
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prayer,  weakens  the  influence  of  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciple, whatever  may  be  his  professions,  is  hollow  in  his 
pretended  respect  for  our  civil  institutions.  He  is  doing 
what  he  can  to  uproot  them,  to  bind  first  in  the  chains  of 
sin,  and  then  in  those  of  destruction,  the  free  born  spirits 
of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  As  Christians  we  are  bound, 
not  to  cherish  the  errors,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  men 
whose  characters  we  venerate ;  but  to  be  what,  with  their 
deep  religious  feelings,  they  would  have  been,  had  they 
been  blessed  with  the  light  in  which  we  rejoice.  Throw 
away  their  errors  and  their  uncharitableness  ;  they  would 
have  thrown  them  away,  had  they  lived  to  see  this  day  ; 
but  cherish  their  love  of  truth,  and  of  God.  Be  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  an  enlightened  theology, — to  the  high  and 
holy  calls  of  duty.  As  light  bursts  forth  with  a  purer 
and  brighter  effulgence  from  God's  holy  word,  cherish 
with  a  stronger  affection  that  holy  volume,  which  gives  to 
you  the  hope  of  immortality.  As  the  darkness  clears 
away  from  around  your  altars,  and  you  are  invited  to  offer 
there  a  more  rational  and  spiritual  sacrifice,  let  these  altars 
be  the  more  dear  to  your  souls.  As  you  look  back  to  the 
past,  learn  to  feel  what  the  future  expects  from  you  ;  and 
God  grant,  that  you  may  be  faithful  to  the  claims  of  com- 
ing generations.  If  you  fail  here,  then  all  will  be  lost.  If 
you  fail  here,  the  sad  story  of  the  future  historian  will  be  : 
They  rebelled  against  the  works  of  God,  and  contemned  the 
cause  of  the  Most  High  ;  therefore,  he  brought  down  their 
hearts  with  labor;  they  fell  down  and  there  was  none  to 
help. 


SERMON  XVII 


THE   DUTY   OF   FORBEARANCE. 


EPHESIANS  IV.  2. 

FORBEARING    ONE    ANOTHER    IN   LOVE. 

The  true  ground  of  strength  in  every  Christian  commu- 
nity is  truth  and  righteousness.  Let  truth  be  withdrawn, 
or  clouded  by  the  mists  of  passion,  the  very  aliment  of  the 
soul  is  taken  away,  and  spiritual  famine  ensues  ;  or  else 
that  aliment  is  converted  into  poison,  and  produces  a  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  moral  system.  Let  true  righteous- 
ness, practical  godliness  cease  to  exist,  all  the  selfish  passions 
are  let  loose,  and  there  remains  no  principle  to  bind  man 
to  man,  or  to  God.  But  let  any  community,  however 
feeble,  cherish  a  deep  and  active  love  of  God's  truth,  and  ex- 
hibit the  beauty  of  Christian  holiness,  it  has  within  its  bosom 
the  principles  of  strength  ;  it  is  upheld  both  by  its  own  inter- 
nal power,  and  by  that  of  an  Almighty  arm.  The  storms 
may  beat  upon  it ;  but  they  only  oblige  it  to  rely  more 
exclusively  on  truth,  righteousness,  and  God,  and  thus 
make  its  graces  shine  the  more  brightly. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  fundamental  principles,  which 
every  Christian  should  maintain  and  cherish.  But  men 
are  prone  to  forget  them.  They  are  eager  to  accomplish 
their  purposes,  and  vainly  imagine  that  human  policy, 
though  it  set  at  nought  the  principles  of  true  religion,  may 
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yet  in  certain  emergencies  help  forward  the  cause  of  Christ. 
They  grow  impatient,  and  practically  forget,  that,  when 
opposed  to  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  folly  ;  and  that  the  wrath  of  man  cannot  work  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

The  present  is  a  season  of  great  agitation  throughout  the 
world.  The  civil  and  religious  interests  of  man  are  calling 
forth  deep  feelings  and  powerful  efforts.  The  general 
tendency  is,  we  trust,  to  good.  But  yet  it  is  a  season  of 
great  peril.  There  must  be  fearless  action ;  but  there 
ought  to  be  also  calm  wisdom  at  the  helm.  I  refer  princi- 
pally to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
of  that  part  of  it,  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  The  public 
mind  is  greatly  moved,  and  moral  dangers  abound  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  happy  results  may  be  obtained.  Those, 
who  are  truly  Christian,  should  look  considerately  upon  the 
agitations  which  are  abroad,  and  endeavor  to  make  them 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  their  spiritual  strength,  and 
the  growth  of  their  Christian  graces. 

My  present  object  is  to  inculcate  upon  you  the  duty  of 
forbearance.  This  duty  supposes,  that  causes  of  irritation 
and  resentment  really  exist ;  and  urges  men  to  be  slow  to 
wrath,  to  check  the  angry  passions,  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
kindness,  to  put  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  the 
conduct  of  others,  to  study  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  to  preserve  in  the  heart  under  every  provocation  a  spirit 
of  love.  Love  is  the  ruling  principle  in  the  Christian  life, 
—  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Let  this  principle  have  its 
proper  influence,  and  man  will  be  humble,  meek  and  for- 
bearing. If  it  be  choked  or  overborne,  then  come  discord 
and  every  evil  work. 

Permit  me  by  several  distinct  illustrations  to  show  to 
you  the  importance  of  cherishing  a  spirit  of  forbearance, 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  I  will  take  a  family  for  example. 
Its  members  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  love.  But 
there  is  no  family  of  any  considerable  number,  in  which 
21 
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may  not  be  found  a  variety  of  tastes,  different  degrees  of 
improvement,  and  different  tempers.  Yet  with  all  this 
variety,  there  may  exist,  a  delightful  harmony.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  maintained?  Not  surely  by  magnifying  every 
fault,  by  cherishing  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  fostering  feel- 
ings of  resentment.  It  must  be  done  by  cherishing 
unfeigned  good  will,  by  forbearing  one  another  in  love.  In 
every  such  family  there  must  exist  frequently  difference  of 
opinion,  and  circumstances  must  occur,  which  might  easily 
lead  to  the  most  rancorous  animosity.  What  family  is 
there,  where  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  resentment  might  not 
introduce  perpetual  discord  ?  This  can  be  prevented  only 
by  forbearing  one  another  in  love.  With  a  due  spirit  of 
forbearance,  resentments  are  checked,  passion  subsides, 
mutual  concessions  take  place,  and  the  family  circle  is 
blessed  by  harmony  and  love. 

The  community,  in  which  we  dwell,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
larger  family.  As  it  is  of  wider  extent,  embracing  a  greater 
variety  of  characters,  interests  and  tastes,  the  danger 
that  its  members  may  come  into  collision  is  proportionally 
increased.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  retaliation  be  cherished?  Then  the  state  of 
society  becomes  absolutely  barbarous  ;  and  man  the  enemy 
of  man.  Christianity  lays  down  the  only  principles,  which 
can  give  to  the  communion  of  men  in  society  its  true 
value.  It  is  for  the  want  of  obedience  to  these  principles, 
that  human  society  is  so  often  thrown  into  convulsions. 
Private  animosities  inflame  neighborhoods ;  the  fire  ex- 
tends ;  confidence  and  love  are  sacrificed  ;  man  lifts  his 
hand  against  man  ;  the  heat  reaches  the  bosoms  of  those 
in  power ;  war  is  waged ;  and  carnage  spreads  over  the 
land.  What  melancholy,  heart-rending  pictures  have  the 
unrestrained  passions  of  men  exhibited  !  Were  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Gospel  practised,  the  evil  would  be 
checked  in  its  first  buddings. 

There  is  yet  one  community  in  which  we  ought  surely 
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to  find  the  true  spirit  of  forbearance ;  that  is,  the  church  of 
Christ.  This  is  composed  of  those,  who  profess  to  make 
him  their  guide  and  pattern.  In  this  body  of  men,  we 
may  expect  to  find  imperfections ;  for  Christians  are  men, 
and  partake  of  human  infirmity.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  only  such  imperfections,  as  are  not  inconsistent 
with  a  true  love  for  their  Master.  The  spirit  of  the  church 
ought  clearly  to  be  that  of  meekness,  forbearance  and  love. 
Is  it  so  in  all  cases  ?  Does  not  the  spirit  of  the  world 
enter  even  into  the  bosom  of  the  church?  May  there  not 
be  found,  even  there,  unholy  jealousies,  quick  resentments, 
uncharitable  judgments,  bitter  reproaches,  selfishness,  and 
a  worldly  ambition  ?  I  mourn  at  the  answers,  which  truth 
must  render  to  these  inquiries.  I  lament  that  there  is  not 
one  body  of  men,  to  which  we  may  look  as  a  whole,  for 
the  generous,  peace-loving,  forbearing  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
But  there  is  none.  The  church  is  separated  into  parties  ; 
and  parties  are  selfish,  uncharitable,  censorious,  unjust,  and 
aspiring.  There  are,  we  trust,  in  all  these  parties,  individ- 
uals who  are  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  their  Master  ; 
but  their  ears  are  pained  by  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the 
din  of  battle  around  them.  There  needs  to  be  called  forth 
a  peace  party  in  the  church,  which  may  stand  forth  to 
mediate  between  the  combatants,  which  may  exhibit  amid 
wide-spreading  confusion  the  beauty  of  Christian  holi- 
ness, which  may  keep  up  an  unbroken  intercourse  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  extend  its 
own  spirit  throughout  the  Christian  family.  It  is  time  for 
all  the  lovers  of  peace  and  piety  to  throw  aside  their  party 
badges,  and  to  unite  in  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus  to  carry 
forward  the  triumphs  of  the  cross.  Forbearing  one  another 
in  love,  they  should  look  only  at  the  true  interests  of  man, 
as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  and  unite  their  efforts, 
as  with  one  soul,  to  promote  them.  In  such  a  body,  ani- 
mated by  such  a  spirit,  there  would  be  moral  power.  Its 
light  would  not  be  a  consuming  fire  ;  but  it  would  be  for 
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the  virtue  and  the  joy  of  all  people.  Its  efforts  would  not 
be  for  rival  interests  ;  but  for  truth,  and  righteousness,  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  for  the  edification  of  believers, 
for  the  perfect  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  over  the 
whole  earth.  Till  we  can  behold  such  a  body  moving 
forward  in  the  great  work  of  man's  salvation,  we  must 
expect  to  see  the  church  torn  by  contentions,  crippled  in 
its  efforts,  and  punished  for  its  sins.  But  such  a  body 
cannot  be  raised  up,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field,,  unless 
Christians  cherish  forbearance  and  love.  Do  you  desire 
then,  that  the  cruelty  and  injustice,  which  party  animosities 
are  calling  forth,  should  be  done  away  ?  Do  you  desire 
that  there  should  be  peace  in  families,  peace  in  individual 
churches,  peace  and  harmony  between  different  commu- 
nities of  Christians  ?  Do  you  desire  to  witness  a  revival 
of  pure  religion,  preparatory  to  the  universal  spread  of  the 
gospel  ?  Then  cherish  a  generous  love,  and  practise  Chris- 
tian forbearance.  In  this  way,  you  may  do  something  to 
bless  the  world,  you  certainly  will  secure  internal  peace, 
and  the  approbation  of  your  final  Judge. 

You,  my  friends,  though  you  would  be  saved  from  cher- 
ishing the  foul  spirit  of  party,  yet  belong  to  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  The  spirit  of  strife  and 
crimination  is  abroad.  You  witness,  and  must  feel  the 
effects  of  this  spirit.  As  Christians,  you  must  lament  its 
influence.  It  brings  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  religion, 
throws  dishonor  upon  its  ministers,  palsies  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  church,  and  retards  the  triumph  of  the 
cross.  Religion  suffers  in  this  unholy  warfare.  The  un- 
reflecting and  indevout,  when  they  see  dissension  and  ani- 
mosity among  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  readily 
attribute  their  bad  spirit  to  religion  itself.  They  will  not 
even  inquire  into  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity, concluding  that  a  religion,  which  produces  such 
fruits,  cannot  be  from  God.  They  turn  from  it,  and 
strengthen  themselves  in  their  unbelief.     And  what  can  be 
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the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  building  up  sound  moral 
feelings  and  principles,  when  secret  whispers  and  public 
clamor  are  exciting  suspicions  against  them  ;  when  they 
themselves  turn  upon  each  other  in  wrath,  and,  with  a  most 
preposterous  zeal,  endeavor  to  impugn  each  other's  motives, 
and  blacken  each  other's  characters  ?  How  wretched  too 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  church  !  Different  sects  of 
Christians,  instead  of  being  bound  together  by  mutual 
good  will,  are  coming  forward  as  rival  clans,  waging  upon 
each  other  the  most  unrelenting  warfare.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  most  deeply  to  be  lamented.  It  is,  indeed,  call- 
ing forth  efforts  of  a  most  imposing  character  ;  but  it  is 
stabbing  religion  to  the  very  heart.  Infidelity  is  strength- 
ening herself,  and  spreading  her  triumphs  amid,  and  by  the 
dissensions,  recriminations  and  jealousies  of  the  church. 
Notwithstanding  the  vauntings  which  are  heard  from  Chris- 
tians, it  is  doubted  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  period, 
in  which  Christians  were  doing  more  to  loosen  the  hold  of 
religion  upon  public  respect,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of 
unbelief,  than  at  the  present  moment.  Who,  but  must 
mourn,  as  such  things  are  contemplated  ?  There  must  be 
guilt,  great  guilt,  somewhere.  But  it  is  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  we  are  called  to  cherish  our  faith,  and  to 
work  out  our  salvation.  What  a  perilous  situation  !  Who 
can  stand  the  fiery  trial  ?  Every  man  may  endure  it,  and 
come  forth  as  gold  purified  in  the  fire.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  state  of  things,  which  of  necessity  must  bear  down 
and  destroy  the  soul.  But  there  is  every  thing  to  awaken 
man  to  a  lively  sense  of  danger,  to  induce  him  to  gird  on 
the  gospel  armor  of  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Above  all, 
the  call  is  loud  to  put  on  humility,  meekness,  forbearance, 
love  and  fortitude. 

But  what  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  see  a  spirit  of  error 
and  reviling  widely  extending  itself,  and  meekly  submit  to 
it,  without  putting  forth  an  effort  to  stay  its  progress? 
Submit  to  it  we  must,  if  it  cannot  be  counteracted  ;  and 
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to  do  it  meekly  is  better  than  to  do  it  angrily.  But  efforts 
must  be  made  to  counteract  this  bad  spirit.  How  are  they 
to  be  made  with  the  hope  of  success  ?  Error,  for  example, 
is  to  be  corrected.  Then  let  truth  be  set  forth  in  all  her 
majesty  and  loveliness.  Let  her  instructions  come  from 
lips  accustomed  to  the  accents  of  kindness.  Let  her  speak 
plainly  and  firmly,  but  affectionately.  Let  her  power  be 
displayed  in  the  character.  Let  it  be  seen  by  the  conduct 
of  her  advocates  that  she  is  urging  them  forward  in  the 
path  of  light ;  that  she  is  giving  them  clear  views  of  duty, 
rendering  them  objects  of  general  confidence  and  respect, 
making  them  useful  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  exhibiting  in 
them  a  piety  which  exalts  the  intellect,  and  purifies  the 
affections,  rendering  them  cheerful,  and  binding  them  to 
God  by  the  cords  of  love.  This  is  the  way  to  counteract 
error,  and  to  bring  truth  into  general  respect.  Clamor, 
passion,  and  violence  obscure  man's  spiritual  vision  ;  they 
can  be  of  use  only  in  the  advancement  of  a  bad  cause, 
where  it  is  necessary  that  truth  should  be  concealed.  So 
too  is  a  bad  spirit  to  be  counteracted  by  exhibiting  in  con- 
trast an  enlightened,  equitable,  generous,  peace-loving,  be- 
neficent spirit.  Such  a  temper  may  not  produce  any 
feverish  state  of  public  feeling ;  but  it  will  conciliate  affec- 
tion and  respect.  It  will  extend  its  blessed  influences, 
and  man  will  rejoice  in  its  power.  Men  do  not  naturally 
love  error ;  nor  do  they  cherish  a  bad  spirit,  with  the  full 
conviction  that  it  is  bad.  All  that  they  want  is  to  see  the 
truth  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  exhibited  in  a  way  to  com- 
mand their  attention,  and  to  win  their  hearts,  —  exhibited 
as  they  were  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Men  may  gaze  in  aston- 
ishment upon  a  meteor ;  but  yet  would  not  willingly 
substitute  its  dazzling  splendor  for  the  steady  light  and  life- 
giving  warmth  of  the  glorious  luminary  of  day.  Their 
wonder  may  be  excited  by  the  bursting  of  a  volcano  ;  but 
they  would  not  regard  the  scene  of  its  power  and  devasta- 
tions as  the  chosen  place  of  their  residence.    They  may  love 
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occasionally  to  witness  the  mighty  power  of  the  cataract,  or 
to  follow  for  a  time  the  rushing  of  an  impetuous  and  turbid 
torrent ;  but  it  is  the  deep  river,  silently  flowing  between 
verdant  banks,  on  which  they  always  look  with  pleasure,, 
and  by  which  they  would  delight  to  dwell. 

"  But,"  say  you,  "  our  characters  are  slandered ;  our 
friends  are  reproached  ;  our  influence,  which  we  would 
employ  only  for  good,  is  counteracted  ;  the  truth  of  God 
is  reviled ;  and  souls  are  in  danger.  We  do  feel  indig- 
nant, and  we  must  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  things." 
Take  heed  then,  that  you  mistake  not  the  mere  excitement 
of  selfish  passion  for  a  virtuous  indignation,  for  a  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  It  is  this  very  mistake,  which  occa- 
sions many  of  the  evils  of  which  you  complain,  and  they 
will  not  be  diminished  by  adding  yourselves  to  the  number 
of  evil  doers.  The  air  may,  indeed,  be  loaded  with 
calumny  ;  but  calumny  on  your  part  will  not  purily  it. 
Guard  then  against  the  rising  of  a  selfish,  unjust, 
contentious,  and  irreligious  spirit  in  your  own  bo- 
soms. Remember  that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God.  Many,  of  whom  you  com- 
plain, and  justly  complain,  are  honest,  sincere  and  pious 
people.  They  are  laboring  under  grievous  misappre- 
hensions, and  should  call  forth  your  compassion.  For- 
bear with  them.  Exhibit  a  patient  spirit.  Be  firm  in 
truth  and  duty ;  but  let  your  firmness  be  mingled  with 
kindness,  forgiveness  and  love.  You  may  thus  save  your 
brethren  from  the  guilt  and  misery  of  uncharitableness. 
You  may  thus  heal  some  of  the  now  bleeding  wounds  in 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ.  Adopt  a  different  course, 
and  you  increase  the  evil  of  which  you  now  complain  ; 
and  surely,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  old  divines, 
"  it  is  a  poor  way  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  other  men's 
hearts,  by  admitting  him  into  our  own." 

But  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  God  is  suffering,  and  the 
souls  of  men  are  endangered.     Shall  we  not  lift  the  voice 
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of  warning  ?  O  yes  ;  of  solemn  warning ;  but  let  not 
wrath  move  the  lips  in  this  most  painful  and  dangerous 
service.  Look  to  the  Saviour  as  he  approached  the  guilty 
city,  whose  inhabitants  were  soon  to  stain  their  hands  and 
souls  with  his  innocent  blood.  You  hear  no  language  of 
crimination.  You  hear,  indeed,  the  voice  of  most  solemn 
warning  ;  but  it  is  uttered  in  accents  of  lamentation,  and 
tears  of  compassion  fall  fast,  as  he  speaks  of  the  doom  of 
the  guilty.  Catch  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  you  will  not 
speak,  or  weep,  or  pray,  or  surfer  in  vain.  You  will 
then,  indeed,  do  something  to  stay  the  progress  of  evil, 
and  to  save  souls  from  death.  God  too,  as  he  looks  down 
from  his  throne,  and  beholds  the  children  of  men,  sees 
many  a  guilty  child,  trampling  on  his  authority,  abusing  his 
gifts,  and  pouring  contempt  upon  his  Son.  He  utters  his 
solemn  warnings ;  but  they  are  uttered  in  the  accents  of 
parental  compassion.  He  is  forbearing,  long  suffering,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish.  Imitate  God  then  ;  and 
you  may  thus  be  made  the  happy  instruments  of  advancing 
his  work  of  mercy. 

Bring  these  lessons  home  to  your  hearts,  my  friends  ; 
carry  them  into  your  lives.  Then  you  will  have  nothing  to 
fear.  The  storm  may  rage  around  you  ;  but  you  will  be 
in  peace,  and  the  smiles  of  Heaven  will  rest  upon  you. 
God  grant,  that  you  may  long  find  around  this  altar  a  safe 
retreat  from  the  confusion  and  bitterness  of  selfish  passion; 
that  here  you  may  have  sweet  communion  with  the  Father 
of  your  spirits  ;  that  here  sinners  may  listen  to  the  pure 
truth,  their  consciences  be  touched,  and  their  souls  drawn 
to  the  Saviour  ;  that  peace  and  spiritual  prosperity  may 
dwell  among  us  ;  and  that  here  we  may  have  some  delight- 
ful foretaste  of  the  joys  hereafter  to  be  revealed. 


SERMON    XVIII. 

[Preached  on  Christmas  Day,  1831.] 
THE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   TEACHINGS   OF   JESUS. 


MATTHEW  VII.  23,  29. 


THE    PEOPLE    WERE    ASTONISHED    AT    HIS   DOCTRINE,  FOR    HE    TAUGHT 
THE3I   AS    ONE    HAVING   AUTHORITY. 

This  day  is  set  apart  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
world,  as  a  religious  festival,  commemorative  of  the  birth 
of  the  Redeemer  of  men.  And  it  is  well,  that,  while  we 
signalize  the  days,  which  gave  birth  to  illustrious  men, 
whose  names  are  associated  with  political  institutions  and 
renown,  the  annual  return  of  the  day  which  witnessed  the 
advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  should  be  hailed  with  deep  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  rendered  memorable  and  impressive  by 
all  the  solemn  and  joyful  associations  of  religious  obliga- 
tions, observances  and  anticipations.  His  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  holiest  institutions,  with  the  best  hopes  of 
the  world;  with  the  purification,  the  advancement,  the 
eternal  felicity  of  the  soul.  But  we  unworthily  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  most  momentous  event  in  man's 
spiritual  history,  when  we  employ  it  only  in  congratulation 
and  social  festivities,  which  pass  away,  and  leave  the  heart 
no  better,  the  life  no  more  useful  or  holy.  That  only  can 
be,  worthy  of  the  day,  which  serves  to  impress  more  deeply 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of 
22 
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Jesus,  to  exalt  the  character,  to  form  the  soul  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  Redeemer,  to  prepare  man  to  carry  on  the 
work,  in  which  he  labored,  and  to  enter  upon  the  rewards 
which  he  has  promised.  This  effect  it  is  the  design  of  all 
our  religious  observances  to  produce ;  and  it  is  the  special 
prerogative  of  this  day  to  render  such  services  more  than 
usually  impressive,  by  associating  them  with  the  birth  of 
Jesus. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  call  your  attention  to  some  remarks 
upon  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  moral  and  religious  re- 
former. I  know  that  the  subject  embraces  a  wider  field 
than  can  be  fully  explored  in  a  single  sermon,  or  even  in 
many  sermons  ;  yet  the  hope  is  entertained,  that  views  may 
be  given,  which  will  prove  both  appropriate  and  useful. 

Of  the  text  I  would  remark,  that  by  doctrine  is  meant  not 
any  particular  speculative  truth,  but  the  manner  of  teaching. 
The  people  were  astonished,  as  well  they  might  have  been, 
at  his  manner  of  teaching  ;  for  he  taught  as  one  having 
authority.  His  manner  of  communicating  instruction  had 
peculiar  power  over  the  mind  and  heart.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  led  the  people  to  regard  him  with 
wonder,  and  to  feel  the  power  of  his  teaching,  we  shall 
bring  into  view  some  of  his  peculiar  characteristics  as  a 
moral  and  religious  reformer.  I  shall  now  present  a  very 
few  of  these  characteristics,  hoping  thereby  to  impress 
more  deeply  upon  your  minds  the  conviction  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Jesus,  and  to  stimulate  you  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample in  the  work  of  doing  good. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  a  religious  reformer  should  be 
familiar  with  those  truths  which  pertain  to  duty,  which 
are  capable  of  guiding  man  in  his  own  improvement,  of 
protecting  him  from  hurtful  errors,  of  making  him  useful 
in  the  relations  of  life,  of  commending  him  to  the  favor  of 
God,  and  preparing  him  for  endless  progress  in  know- 
ledge, holiness  and  happiness.  Such  a  reformer  must  have 
not  only  the  requisite  light  in  his  own  mind ;  but  he  must 
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be  able  so  to  communicate  instruction  as  to  be  understood, 
and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  would  teach. 
There  must  be  authority  as  well  as  light,  attached  to  his 
instructions.  Such  a  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  all 
the  windings  of  the  human  heart,  with  the  secret  springs 
of  action  in  the  soul,  with  the  instruments  for  acting  upon 
these  springs  either  for  evil  or  for  good,  with  the  means  of 
protection  as  well  as  of  advancement.  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars, what  being  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  with  the 
professed  purpose  of  modelling  the  religious  opinions  and 
institutions  of  men,  of  guiding  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in 
their  developement,  and  forming  human  character,  who  can 
be  compared  with  Jesus  Christ  ?  There  is  a  wonderful  sim- 
plicity, plainness,  directness  and  grandeur  in  his  instruc- 
tions, and  in  the  mode  of  communicating  them.  From 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  his  teaching  to  the  last,  he 
displays  a  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  an  adaptation 
of  the  lessons  given,  to  the  wants  of  men,  truly  divine.  In 
discoursing  of  God,  of  his  worship,  of  his  purposes,  there 
is  no  hesitancy,  no  embarrassment.  Jesus  speaks  on  these 
things  as  on  topics  perfectly  familiar  to  his  mind.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  great  principles  of  duty  laid  down  by 
him.  Of  that  eternal  future,  which,  to  every  other  teacher 
has  been  a  dark  and  mysterious  theme,  he  discourses  in 
words  easy  to  be  understood,  yet  of  mighty  power  to  reach 
and  awaken  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  It  would  seem 
as  if  he  had  conversed  with  the  spirits  of  light,  and  were 
bringing  down  to  the  earth  their  radiant  conceptions  of 
truth  ;  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  were  commissioned  to  bring  to  men  his  counsels ;  as 
if  he  needed  no  other  testimony  than  the  very  lessons 
which  he  taught,  to  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration,  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me. 

We  can  indeed  find  in  the  Christian  records  no  system- 
atic digest  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  drawn  out  under 
distinct  heads,  supported  by  argument,  and  set  off  with 
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popular  illustrations.  But  on  what  topics,  which  suggest 
themselves  to  a  humble,  religious  inquirer,  is  there  not 
thrown  a  broad,  full  and  distinct  light,  by  the  instructions 
of  Christ  ?  A  God  is  revealed,  whom  the  understanding 
may  reverence,  and  feel  itself  exalted  by  its  communion 
with  him, — a  God  whom  the  heart  may  love,  and,  as  its 
affections  are  fixed  upon  him,  may  find  in  its  own  emotions 
an  earnest  of  that  fulness  of  joy,  which  is  the  hope  of  the 
gospel.  As  to  the  forms  of  religious  worship,  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  command  to  erect  altars  that  shall  smoke  with 
stately  victims,  or  to  constitute  a  mitred  priesthood,  who 
shall  prescribe  what  shall  employ  the  hands,  rather  than 
what  shall  occupy  the  hearts  of  worshippers ;  there  is  no 
external  pomp  or  pageantry.  There  is  no  form  of  religious 
polity  prescribed.  But  there  are  teachings  on  this  subject 
of  the  purest  and  most  joyful  character.  Man  is  to  wor- 
ship God  by  making  his  heart  the  altar  of  incense.  His 
mind,  his  soul,  his  all,  is  to  be  consecrated  to  God;  and  his 
worship  is  to  be  a  rational  and  affectionate  converse  with 
him.  It  maybe  offered  in  temples  consecrated  to  religion, 
or  amid  the  occupations  of  busy  life ;  but  never  rises  with 
greater  acceptance  than  from  secret  places,  where,  with- 
drawn from  the  eye  of  man,  and  the  solicitations  of  earthly 
objects,  the  humble  Christian  collects  his  sentiments  of 
religious  obligation,  deepens  his  impressions  of  reverence, 
gratitude  and  love,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  soul,  his 
confiding  prayer  to  God. 

We  have  also  in  the  gospel  the  great  principles  which 
are  to  guide  men  in  all  their  personal  habits,  and  their 
social  relations.  Who,  that  faithfully  consults  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  doubts  as  to  the  affections  which  he  is  to  cherish, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  form  his  character  so  as  to 
please  God  ?  Who  finds  embarrassment  in  learning  from 
Christ  his  social  obligations  ?  The  teachings  on  these  topics 
are  indeed  simple  ;  but  they  embrace  the  whole  circle  of 
personal  and  relative  duties.     Their  simplicity,  as  it  ren- 
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ders  them  easy  to  be  understood  and  applied,  displays  the 
consummate  wisdom  of  the  teacher. 

We  need  also  powerful  motives  to  guard  us  against  the 
temptations,  and  high  encouragements  to  support  us  under 
the  trials  of  life.  These  motives  and  encouragements  are  sup- 
plied by  Jesus.  By  him  how  vividly  is  sin  painted  !  Then 
there  is  an  ever-present  God,  a  Father  watching  the  footsteps 
of  his  children,  an  eternal  future,  a  solemn  account,  a  right- 
eous retribution.  All  that  can  move  the  affections  or 
convince  the  understanding,  all  the  solemn  realities  of  eter- 
nity, are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  soul,  to  give  it  strength 
for  duty,  to  purify  and  exalt  it.  Then  too,  in  the  dark 
scenes  of  life,  a  Father's  hand  is  seen  outstretched  to  sup- 
port the  sufferer;  a  Father's  counsels  direct  the  events  of 
his  pilgrimage.  The  darkness  will  soon  be  dispersed,  and 
it  will  then  be  seen,  that  the  path,  over  which  clouds  have 
hung,  was  the  only  one,  which  could  conduct  the  soul  to 
its  destined  bliss.  "  Onward  in  the  way  of  duty,"  is  the 
Saviour's  language,  "  and  God  will  guard  your  happiness  ; 
eternity  will  show  you  that  you  have  pursued  the  course 
of  wisdom."  What  strength,  what  consolation  in  teach- 
ings like  these ! 

The  mode  of  teaching  is  no  less  peculiar  and  striking 
than  the  lessons  taught.  It  is  so  simple,  that  all  can  un- 
derstand. The  incidents  of  life,  the  passing  thoughts  of 
the  heart,  the  objects  of  nature,  the  dispensations' of  prov- 
idence, are  all  made  subservient  to  the  inculcation  of 
religious  truth.  God  is  everywhere  ;  religious  principle  is 
combined  with  every  thing ;  man's  responsibility  and 
destiny  are  kept  perpetually  in  view.  There  are  no  formal 
dissertations  ;  but  weighty  truths  and  glowing  pictures. 
It  would  seem,  as  if  it  were  the  perpetual  object  of  the 
Saviour  to  pour  into  the  human  mind  the  full  light  of 
heaven,  to  render  visible  the  miseries  to  which  guilt  must 
doom  the  soul,  and  the  glories  which  await  it,  if  pure  and 
holy. 
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The  proof  of  the  truths,  which  Jesus  taught,  rested 
mainly  on  the  evidence,  which  he  gave  by  miracles  of  his 
divine  commission.  Before  he  opened  his  lips  as  a  teacher, 
the  voice  of  God  had  been  heard,  proclaiming  him  to  be 
his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  During 
the  progress  of  his  ministry,  God  wrought  with  him. 
He  pointed  to  his  miracles,  and  challenged  belief  for  his 
works'  sake.  Hence,  in  part  at  least,  the  peculiar  manner 
of  his  teaching.  There  was  manifestly  in  his  own  mind  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truth,  uttered.  He  spoke  fearlessly, 
plainly,  directly  ;  and,  to  all  who  would  gainsay,  he  showed 
that  God  was  with  him.  But  even  miracles,  though  they 
might  convince  the  mind,  yet  could  hardly  have  reached  the 
character  with  a  transforming  power,  independently  of  the 
nature  of  the  instructions  dispensed.  These  were  such  as 
find  an  advocate  in  every  unperverted  mind,  and  every 
uncorrupted  heart.  They  come  with  divine  power  to  the 
conscience.  They  are  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of 
man's  spiritual  nature.  Herein  lies  their  divine  efficacy. 
They  suit  the  necessities  alike  of  the  child,  and  of  the 
philosopher. 

There  is  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  peculiar  individuality, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  the  instructions  of  Jesus.  He 
addressed  masses  of  men  ;  but  they  stood  before  him,  not 
as  masses,  but  as  individuals.  They  were  made  to  feel 
this.  They  were  made  clearly  to  understand,  that  their 
happiness  was  dependent  not  upon  their  descent,  their 
privileges  or  their  connexions  ;  but  upon  their  personal 
characters.  They  stood  as  individuals  in  the  presence  of 
God ;  as  individuals  they  must  stand  before  that  tribunal, 
where  every  thought  and  purpose  would  be  laid  open. 
How  much  is  done  for  the  exaltation  of  human  character, 
where  this  is  felt  ;  and  how  admirably  adapted  to  reform 
and  save  a  world  are  those  instructions,  imparted  by 
Jesus,  which  have  such  divine  power  in  awakening  the 
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slumbering  conscience,  and  in  bringing  all  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  into  vigorous  action  ! 

Under  what  circumstances  did  Jesus  commence  his 
glorious  career  ?  At  a  period,  signally  marked  by 
moral  degradation  ;  among  a  people,  singularly  attached 
to  the  mere  ceremonials  of  religion,  narrow  minded 
and  bigoted,  proud  of  their  national  distinction,  and 
uniting  with  their  boastful  show  of  religious  observances 
the  utmost  corruption  of  manners.  This  people  had  ex- 
pected, indeed,  a  reformer  ;  but  what  had  their  anticipa- 
tions held  in  view  ?  Not  one  who  should  rebuke  their  sins, 
sway  their  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  establish 
the  empire  of  righteousness  ;  but  one  who  should  flatter 
their  pride,  lead  them  on  to  battle,  conduct  them  to  victory, 
give  splendor  to  their  monarchy,  and  enable  them  to  tread 
their  oppressors  in  the  dust.  In  the  midst  of  this  people, 
Jesus  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life.  Yet  their  bigotry, 
formality,  and  prejudice  seem  not  to  have  affected  him  in 
the  least  degree.  He  came  forward  at  once  with  the  most 
comprehensive,  enlightened,  generous  views ;  with  views 
suited  to  all  times  and  to  all  people.  The  teachings  of 
Jesus,  where  they  have  been  faithfully  studied  and  applied, 
have  led  on  the  human  mind  in  its  upward  course,  and 
brought  into  the  heart  a  more  thorough  goodness.  They 
have  been  found  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds  ;  and,  let  the  human  race  go  on  for 
a  hundred  centuries  in  improvement,  yet  Christianity  will 
be  still  in  advance  of  them,  still  the  pioneer  of  their  on- 
ward progress.  This  is  a  wonderful  fact,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  our  religion  was  promulgated, 
and  attests  with  power  the  divine  authority  of  its  founder, 
and  his  adaptation  to  his  great  and  godlike  work. 

What  wonder  then,  that  a  people,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  the  puerile  instructions  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  to  hear  their  everlasting  quibbling  and  mys- 
terious trifling,  who  had  been  taught  that  religion  was  an 
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inheritance,  and  that  it  consisted  rather  in  show  and  cere- 
monies, than  in  truth  and  righteousness,  were  astonished 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  one  who  appeared  among  them  with 
the  utmost  humility  and  plainness  of  manner,  lessons, 
which  divested  religion  of  its  pomposity  and  mysterious- 
ness,  and  made  it  a  personal  and  spiritual  concern ;  les- 
sons, displaying  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  windings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  counsels  of  Heaven  ;  lessons, 
which  approved  themselves  to  the  mind,  though  they  con- 
tradicted their  fondest  prejudices,  and  dashed  to  the  ground 
their  dearest  hopes  ;  lessons,  which  excited  the  intellect, 
which  moved  the  affections,  which  came  home  to  the  con- 
science, and  were  sharper  than  a  two  edged  sword,  laying 
open  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  inner  man,  and  awaken- 
ing the  deepest  spiritual  solicitude,  not  to  add  a  new  fringe 
to  their  garments,  not  to  cleanse  the  mere  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  but  to  wash  away  the  stains  of  personal  guilt, 
and  to  add  new  graces  to  their  hearts  '  No  wonder  that 
the  people  were  astonished  to  behold  such  a  teacher,  and 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  power,  which  fell  from  his  lips. 
The  wonder  is,  that  they  did  not  at  once  yield  to.  his 
authority,  and  joyfully  open  their  hearts  to  the  healing, 
elevating,  soul-inspiring  influence  of  his  instructions.  But 
why  should  we  be  astonished  at  the  pertinacity,  with  which 
the  Jew  cherished  his  prejudices,  and  clung  to  his  vices  ? 
What  debasing  influences  had  been  at  work  in  forming  his 
character,  his  notions  of  religion,  his  expectations  from  the 
promised  Messiah  !  Why  should  we  be  astonished  at  his 
obstinacy  and  depravity  ?  Why  not  rather  reserve  our 
astonishment  for  ourselves  ?  With  none  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jew,  with  none  of  his  national  anticipations  of  mere 
worldly  glory  connected  with  religion,  with  the  profession 
of  respect  for  Jesus  on  our  lips,  with  all  the  evidences  of  his 
purity,  his  love  and  his  power  before  our  eyes,  we  yet  trifle 
sadly,  both  with  his  character  and  his  instructions.  Look 
around  you  ;  how  little  of  the  pure,  and  kind,  and  pious 
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spirit  of  the  gospel  do  you  witness  !  Look  into  your  own 
hearts  and  characters.  What  do  you  find  there  of  affec- 
tionate respect  and  honor  for  the  Son  of  God  ?  What 
tribute  have  you  given  to  him  who  died  for  us  ?  How  far 
are  you  prepared  to  hail,  with  a  joy  at  once  rational  and 
religious,  the  day  which  commemorates  his  birth  ? 

2.  In  estimating  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious 
reformer,  we  should  regard,  not  only  his  instructions,  but 
also  his  habits  of  life.  He  may  have  a  mind  full  of  light, 
and  be  endowed  with  a  miraculous  power  of  commu- 
nicating instruction,  and  yet  be  but  imperfectly  qualified 
to  sway  the  moral  sentiments  of  men,  and  to  win  them  to 
the  love  and  practice  of  godliness.  Something  more  is 
requisite  besides  mere  intellect.  This  is  important,  and 
necessary,  for  without  it  nothing  can  be  done  toward  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  men  ;  but  there  must  be  also 
another  power  exerted.  The  light,  which  is  imparted, 
must,  like  the  beams  of  the  great  luminary  above  us,  bring 
with  it  warmth  also,  that  the  moral  world  may  be  clothed 
by  its  influence  with  verdure  and  beauty.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  awaken  human  sympathies,  and  to  kindle 
the  flame  there  from  the  fire  actually  burning  on  the  altar 
of  his  own  heart.  His  authority  as  a  teacher,  the  respect 
and  confidence  with  which  his  instructions  are  received, 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  light,  in  which  his  own 
character  is  regarded,  upon  its  power  in  awakening  sympa- 
thy, and  inspiring  confidence.  In  contemplating  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  we  too  much  confine  our  attention  to  what 
moves  our  wonder  ;  and  think  too  little  of  the  power,  which 
he  possesses  of  awakening  our  sympathy,  confidence  and 
love.  We  think  of  him,  as  he  is  hailed  by  a  voice  from  the 
heavens,  proclaiming  him  the  chosen  of  God  ;  as  he  hushes 
the  winds  and  the  waves  ;  as  he  drives  away  the  maladies 
of  the  body  by  a  touch  ;  as  his  voice  breaks  the  sleep  of 
death  ;  as  he  lays  open  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  warns  the  sinner  of  his  fearful  doom  :  as  he  bursts 
23 
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from  himself  the  bands  of  the  tomb,  and  ascends  in  triumph 
through  the  clouds  of  heaven.  These  are  views  which 
ought  to  be  often  taken.  They  have  divine  power.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  views,  which  ought  to  be  taken  of 
the  Saviour  ;  nor  are  they,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  the 
views  which  ought  most  constantly  to  occupy  the  mind. 
They  are  indeed  those,  which  give  dignity  and  authority  to 
the  Teacher,  and,  as  such,  are  of  deep  interest.  But  some- 
thing besides  respect  and  reverence  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  influence  of  a  religious  teacher.  He  must  be 
able  to  bring  himself  into  the  hearts  of  those,  over  whom 
he  would  extend  an  all  commanding  influence.  They 
must  feel  the  conviction,  that  he  is  moved  by  kindness 
toward  them,  as  individuals.  He  must  enter  into  their 
trials,  their  doubts,  their  sorrows,  with  an  active  sympathy. 
He  must  impart  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  struggling 
soul.  It  must  be  fully  manifest,  that  the  teacher  is  making 
the  lessons,  which  he  communicates,  the  basis  of  his  own 
character  ;  that  he  is  laboring  for  no  selfish  or  ambitious 
ends  ;  that  he  is  moved  solely  by  the  principle  of  love. 

It  is  upon  the  love  of  Jesus,  that  I  desire  for  a  moment 
to  fix  your  attention.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  aside  from  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  his  instructions,  and  the  miraculous 
testimony  given  to  them,  is  the  great  and  glorious  attribute, 
which  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  his  high  and  holy  office. 
It  is  this,  which  binds  the  affections  of  men  to  him,  which 
opens  their  hearts  to  his  influence,  and  which  gives  a  trans- 
forming power  to  his  instructions. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  recommending  Jesus  to  you 
as  an  example  of  love,  I  remarked  that  he  found  something 
in  human  nature,  even  in  its  humblest  or  its  most  distorted 
developements,  worthy  of  love.  You  see  him  gathering 
around  him  little  children,  pressing  them  to  his  bosom, 
speaking  kindly  to  them.  He  could  not  look  upon  the 
unwrinkled  brow,  the  fair  countenance  of  childhood,  and 
contemplate  the  child  as  an  object  of  God's  displeasure,  as 
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marked  by  the  expressions  of  his  wrath.  Far  different 
associations  were  awakened  in  his  benevolent  bosom.  He 
saw  in  the  infant  mind  the  emblem  of  purity.  He  saw 
there  powers  capable  of  endless  improvement.  He  saw 
too  the  dangers  of  the  world,  which  were  to  act  upon  that 
mind,  and  affect  the  developement  of  this  germ  of  im- 
mortality. His  love  and  compassion  were  drawn  forth. 
Towards  those,  who  had  been  overcome  by  the  moral  dan- 
gers of  life,  who  were  slow  in  receiving  the  lessons  which 
he  imparted,  you  witness  the  expression  of  the  kindest  and 
most  compassionate  feelings.  He  uniformly  expressed 
high  views  of  human  nature.  It  was  over  the  perversion  of 
its  gifts,  the  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  he  mourned ;  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  his  delight  to  magnify  human  guilt. 
Mark  his  intercourse  with  his  immediate  followers.  How 
perseveringly  obstinate  was  their  hold  upon  long  cherished 
prejudices !  How  slow  were  they  to  enter  into  his  spirit, 
and  to  yield  themselves  to  the  full  power  of  his  instruc- 
tions !  Yet  how  patiently  did  he  labor  with  them !  How 
kindly  did  he  apologise  for  their  want  of  zeal  in  his  cause  ! 
True  it  is,  that  he  fearlessly  rebuked  sin ;  but  in  what 
spirit  did  he  rebuke  it?  With  the  utmost  compassion. 
He  had  too  much  love  to  see  men  plunging  into  ruin,  and 
not  to  raise  the  voice  of  warning  and  entreaty  ;  too  much 
love  for  the  human  soul  to  witness  the  squandering  of  im- 
mortal treasures,  and  not  to  speak  of  danger,  not  to  hold 
up  to  view  the  bright  inheritance  of  glory,  which  might  be 
lost.  He  did  it ;  and  let  the  tears  shed  over  Jerusalem  tell 
you  in  what  spirit  he  did  it.  On  this  subject  an  unhappy, 
and,  I  am  persuaded,  a  false  impression  has  gone  abroad, 
from  assigning  a  very  erroneous  meaning  to  the  woes  utter- 
ed against  the  ungodly.  It  seems  to  be  believed,  that 
Jesus  imprecated  wrath  upon  them.  It  is  far  otherwise. 
This  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  imprecation,  but  as  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  grief,  in  view  of  the  impending  ruin  of 
those,  whom  he  addressed  with  strong  feelings  of  compas- 
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sion.  What  a  different  aspect  does  this  view  give  to  these 
emphatic  and  solemn  warnings  of  danger, — an  aspect 
in  accordance  with  the  entire  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  with  the 
conduct  of  his  apostles  ! 

This  love,  which  was  manifested  in  all  the  instructions  of 
Christ,  was  a  uniform  and  consistent  principle,  acting  with 
a  most  benign  influence,  and  spreading  over  his  whole 
character  the  most  winning  tenderness.  He  went  into  the 
circles  of  the  neglected  and  deserted ;  of  those,  who  were 
outcasts  from  human  sympathy.  And  how  did  he  treat 
these  wretched  sufferers  ?  He  did  not  trample  them  under 
his  feet,  and  tell  them  that  they  were  hopelessly  involved 
in  guilt.  He  endeavored  to  awaken  a  sense  of  obligation, 
to  convince  them  of  sin,  and  to  make  their  own  con- 
sciences second  his  efforts ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
pointed  them  to  a  Father  in  heaven,  and  endeavored  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  objects  of  his  compassion, 
to  awaken  in  their  bosoms  sentiments  of  self-respect,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  break  away  from  their  fetters,  with 
the  hope  of  freedom  and  happiness.  With  what  eloquence, 
immediately  before  his  death,  did  he  rebuke  that  selfish 
pride  and  ambition,  which,  he  foresaw,  would  be  the  source 
of  so  much  misery  in  his  church,  when,  by  washing  his 
disciples'  feet,  he  showed  them  that  no  office  of  kindness, 
however  humble,  was  to  be  refused  by  his  followers  ;  that 
they  were  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  and  thus  to 
gain  power  for  a  religion,  which  would  bind  man  to  man 
and  to  God  by  the  cords  of  love  !  Here  was  the  charm, 
which  excited  sympathy,  and  opened  the  hearts  of  men  to 
the  Saviour.  It  was  the  power  of  love,  that  peculiarly 
qualified  him  to  do  the  work  assigned  him.  With  this 
were  mingled  no  selfish  or  ambitious  motives.  The  closer 
our  scrutiny,  the  more  manifest  is  it,  that,  in  this  respect, 
Jesus  was  gloriously  distinguished.  Love,  a  generous,  self- 
sacrificing  love,  led  him  onward,  shone  forth  in  every  les- 
son, in  every  act,  and  beamed  from  the  mild  and  gentle 
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features  of  his  benignant  countenance.  O,  how  different 
in  spirit  was  he  from  many,  who  have  professed  respect  for 
his  authority,  and  even  taught  in  his  name !  All  was  open 
as  the  day  ;  no  dark  windings  of  policy  ;  no  secret  whis- 
perings of  suspicion,  to  cast  reproach  upon  a  hated  rival  ; 
no  appeal  to  popular  passions  to  silence  the  voice  of  rea- 
son ;  no  putting  forth  of  the  arm  of  power  to  crush,  by 
popular  resentment  or  physical  force,  the  rising  influence 
of  a  foe.  All  was  light  and  love.  He  was  ready  to  bear 
reproach,  to  submit  to  the  meanest  offices,  to  die  even  for 
his  foes.  It  is  this  spirit,  which  is  to  lull  suspicion  and  to 
disarm  prejudice,  —  which  is  to  open  the  mind  and  heart 
to  the  power  of  heavenly  truth,  to  awaken  human  sympa- 
thy, to  call  forth  the  tears  of  contrition,  and  to  make  the 
slaves  of  sin  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness. 
Who  can  resist  the  power  of  love,  when  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God  ?  Could  you,  my  friends,  now  see 
the  Son  of  God,  as  he  appeared  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Judea,  his  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
kindness,  his  every  effort  guided  by  wisdom  and  love ; 
could  you  listen  to  his  accents,  uttered  with  calm,  yet  sol- 
emn eloquence,  and  with  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  ;  could 
you  go  with  him  in  his  walks  of  mercy,  and  witness  the 
spirit,  in  which  he  approached  the  guilty  and  the  suffer- 
ing, —  would  you,  could  you  resist  his  power  ?  Would  you 
ever  again  chain  down  your  affections  to  low  and  selfish 
interests,  or  cease  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  human  salvation  ? 
Why  then  are  you  not  now  thoroughly  devoted  to  Christ  ? 
Why  are  you  not  now  exhibiting  his  spirit,  and  employing 
yourselves  in  the  work  of  love  ? 

I  look  to  the  reformers,  who  have  appeared  in  different 
periods  of  the  Christian  church.  I  behold  in  many  of 
them  high  powers,  determined  hearts,  and  persevering 
efforts,  —  qualities,  which  claim  for  them  great  respect. 
I  see  none,  however,  unbiassed  by  local  interests  and  pre- 
judices.    Jesus  stands  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
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them  all.     I  see  none,  who  are  actuated  by  a  generous, 
unmingled  love,  like  that  which  he  manifested. 

It  is  to  this  trait  in  his  character,  that  I  wish  particularly 
to  direct  your  attention.  By  the  honest  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity, many  devices  have  been  invented  and  practised,  to 
give  power  and  interest  to  its  instructions.  The  terrors  of 
the  Lord  have  been  proclaimed,  in  the  appropriate  language 
of  power  acting  for  destruction.  The  passion  of  fear  has 
been  wrought  upon  without  measure,  and  all  the  passions 
associated  with  it  have  been  perseveringly  addressed.  The 
power  of  party  has  been  tried,  and  so  has  that  of  pomp,  of 
show  and  of  boasting,  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  fasts 
and  prayers.  But  has  the  power  of  love  been  uniformly, 
and  extensively  tried  ?  Has  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus  ever 
yet  been  fully  exhibited,  either  by  his  ministers  or  his 
church  ?  I  fear  that  it  has  not ;  and  that  even  some 
good  men  are  most  wofully  deceived  as  to  the  tendency  of 
their  own  influence.  I  see  some  indications  of  what  a 
spirit  of  love  can  do,  and  the  marks  of  base  subjection  to 
earthly  influence,  scattered  together  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Christian  history.  Its  few  bright  pages  are  disfigured  by 
crimes  ;  but  yet  they  are  full  of  encouragement.  I  ask  if 
the  unfeeling  menace  can  awaken  a  moral  sensibility  in 
the  bosoms  of  wretched  sinners,  and  excite  them  to  repent- 
ance and  reformation.  I  see  the  experiment  tried  ;  and 
the  resentful  passions  are  awakened,  while  the  mass  of  guilt 
remains  undiminished.  I  then  trace  the  footsteps  of  the 
female  missionary  to  the  prisons  of  Europe.  I  see  her  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  wretched,  haggard,  desperate  vic- 
tims of  vice.  Her  countenance  beams  compassion.  There 
is  no  menace  falling  from  her  lips,  no  disgust  pictured  on 
her  radiant  features.  Pity's  language  speaks  there.  Her 
lips  open  in  mildness.  She  addresses  those,  who  have 
souls  to  save,  in  the  spirit  of  him,  who  has  power  to  save 
them.  She  speaks  of  brighter  scenes  than  those  which 
guilt  exhibits.     There  is  encouragement  in  her  accents. 
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The  sullenness  of  hardened  vice  gradually  relents.  A  moral 
sensibility  is  awakened.  Little  by  little  the  squalidness 
of  misery  passes  away  ;  the  cheerful  intelligence  of  hum- 
ble piety  beams  from  the  countenance  ;  and  the  voice  of 
prayer  is  heard  from  lips  long  accustomed  to  the  language 
of  impurity  and  blasphemy.  Here  I  see,  what  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is,  what  the  fruits  of  his  influence  are  ;  and  I  utter 
in  sorrow  the  deep  conviction  of  my  soul,  that  the  spirit  of 
pure  love,  as  it  appeared  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  is  not 
extensively  abroad  for  the  reformation  of  the  world. 

Do  you,  my  friends,  confide  in  Jesus,  as  able  to  save? 
Do  you  hail  with  joy  the  day  of  his  birth  ?  Then,  while  you 
labor  to  bring  his  truth  into  your  minds,  labor  to  bring  also 
his  spirit  into  your  hearts.  Do  you  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners.  Then  let  them  see  that  you  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  their  happiness.  Carry  with  you  the  generous  spirit 
of  Christian  love.  This  will  work  mightily  in  opening  the 
hearts  of  men  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  the  interests 
of  true  godliness,  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  Without 
this  spirit,  zeal  may  work  with  all  the  power  of  passion, 
sect  after  sect  may  put  forth  its  emulous  claims,  and  mis- 
sionaries may  traverse  the  globe  ;  but  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  writhe  under  the  tortures  of  sin,  and  souls  will 
continue  to  perish. 


SERMON    XIX 


THE  YOUNG  RULER. 


MARK  X.  21. 

THEN  JESUS,  BEHOLDING  HIM,    LOVED    HIM,   AND    SAID  UNTO    HIM,    ONE 
THING    THOU    LACKEST. 

Few  passages  of  sacred  history  are  more  interesting, 
than  the  one  from  which  our  text  is  taken.  A  young  man, 
distinguished  for  rank  and  for  wealth,  kneels  before  the  Son 
of  God,  and  earnestly  inquires  what  he  shall  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life.  Jesus  directs  him  in  the  way  of  life,  and  gives 
him  a  test  to  try  the  strength  of  his  faith.  He  Js  found 
wanting.  Though  the  world  has  not  entirely  engrossed 
his  thoughts,  yet  it  has  too  deeply  engaged  his  affections. 
He  cannot  abandon  all,  and  follow  Christ.  He  hopes  to 
obtain  eternal  life  without  supreme  love  to  God.  Though 
Jesus  approves  the  virtues  of  this  young  man,  he  laments 
their  imperfection.  He  cannot  acknowledge  him  as  his 
disciple  ;  and  he,  who  had  approached  the  Saviour  with  so 
much  zeal,  departs  from  his  presence  with  deep  sorrow. 
He  had  hoped  to  purchase  heaven  by  some  external  ser- 
vice. God  demands  not  merely  offerings  from  his  substance, 
or  ritual  observances,  but  his  heart.  This  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  surrender.  The  world  has  engrossed  his  af- 
fections, and  he  is  indisposed  to  abandon,  even  at  the 
command  of  God,  the  objects  of  his  highest  love.     Hence 
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the  spiritual  religion  of  Jesus  is  neglected,  and  his  posses- 
sions retained.  Thus  are  eternal  riches  abandoned  for 
those,  which  soon  must  fall  into  other  hands.  Unhappy 
young  man,  who  will  not  weep  over  thy  infatuated  choice ! 
Who  will  not  lament,  that,  with  so  many  virtues,  thou 
shouldst  fail  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 
But  here  let  us  pause,  and  gather  up  the  instructions  that 
may  be  drawn  from  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  Let 
us  seriously  ask  whether  there  are  not  among  us  many 
young  men,  and  old  men,  who  now  ought  to  call  forth  our 
compassion,  who  demand  our  prayers,  that  they  may  not, 
like  the  young  ruler  of  the  Jews,  when  they  shall  appear 
before  the  bar  of  Jesus,  be  hurried  from  his  presence,  and 
consigned  to  unutterable  sorrow. 

In  treating  the  subject  before  us,  I  shall  take  for  granted 
what  I  think  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  young  man  who 
come  to  Jesus  possessed  a  fair  moral  character,  and  that  he 
was  scrupulous  in  observing  all  the  external  forms  of  the 
religion,  in  which  he  was  educated. 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  then  is,  that,  though  Christ 
approves  and  loves  the  moral  virtues,  yet  a  mere  external 
observance  of  moral  duties  will  not  secure  that  inheritance, 
which  he  has  promised  to  his  true  disciples. 

1.  First,  Jesus,  beholding  the  young  man,  loved  him. 
Many  interesting  qualities  were  united  in  his  character. 
He  was  above  the  vices,  which  often  degrade  those  of  his 
age  and  station  in  life.  He  did  not  think  rank  and  wealth 
the  only  valuable  possessions.  He  had  regarded  the  relig- 
ion of  his  nation,  and  from  his  youth  had  been  distinguished 
for  a  respectful  attention  to  sacred  ordinances.  Now 
that  a  new  teacher  appeared,  who  gave  evidence  of  a  divine 
commission,  he  hastens  to  him  and  bows  in  his  presence. 
He  appears  with  a  serious  mind,  and  with  an  inquiry  of 
infinite  moment.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited, while  he  conversed  with  the  Saviour  of  sinners ! 
Jesus  was  not  unmoved  by  the  scene.  He.  whose  mind 
24 
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perceived  at  a  glance  every  moral  excellence,  and  every 
promise  of  good,  acknowledged  his  interest  in  this  distin- 
guished young  man.  His  affections  were  moved.  He 
looked  upon  him,  and  he  loved  him.  Christians,  look  to 
your  Master.  You  are  placed  in  a  world,  where  you  be- 
hold a  great  diversity  of  character.  You  are  surrounded 
by  those,  whom  you  cannot  acknowledge  as  the  true  disci- 
ples of  your  glorious  Redeemer.  But  remember,  that, 
among  these,  are  many  of  amiable  tempers,  of  correct 
external  deportment ;  many  who,  in  the  different  relations 
of  life,  are  beloved  for  the  general  kindness  of  their  dispo- 
sitions, and  for  what  they  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
the  happiness  of  society.  Cast  them  not  away.  Despise 
them  not.  Cherish  a  love  of  moral  goodness  ;  and  bestow 
willing  praise  on  whatever  deserves  approbation.  These 
persons  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  some  goodness  ; 
and  they  are  instrumental  in  doing  some  good.  Love  them 
for  their  good  qualities.  They  are  deficient  in  their  good- 
ness, so  deficient,  that,  unless  thoroughly  reformed,  they 
will  fail  of  obtaining  eternal  life.  They  then  are  the  objects 
of  the  tenderest  compassion.  You  should  labor  for  their 
good  ;  you  should  pray  for  their  salvation.  That  you  may 
labor  effectually,  you  must  feel  interested  for  their  happi- 
ness. Then  you  may  hope  to  gain  influence  over  their 
minds,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  opening  their  hearts  to 
receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  You  may  hope,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  see  the  time,  when  those  hearts,  which 
have  been  divided  by  a  thousand  conflicting  claims,  will 
be  entirely  consecrated  to  him,  who  demands  the  heart  of 
every  rational  being.  Whereas,  if  you  forget  the  example 
of  Christ,  and,  with  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  Pharisee's 
prayer,  say  to  this  man  and  that,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not 
into  my  society,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,  you  will  give  a 
frightful  representation  of  the  genius  of  the  gospel ;  and, 
if  you  lose  not  your  own  souls,  you  will  do  nothing  to- 
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wards  spreading  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  ancf  advancing 
the  everlasting  happiness  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died. 

2.  We  remark,  secondly,  that,  though  Christ  approves 
and  loves  every  moral  virtue,  yet  a  mere  external  observ- 
ance of  moral  duties  will  not  secure  that  inheritance, 
which  he  has  promised  to  confer  upon  all  his  true  disciples. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  any  course  of  conduct,  which 
may  be  maintained  without  supreme  love  to  God,  cannot 
of  itself  be  proof  of  a  state  of  preparation  for  heaven. 
Now  external  morality  may  be  maintained  without  this 
principle,  and  many  of  the  virtues,  which  give  value  to 
social  life,  may  be  practised,  when  the  religious  principle 
is  extremely  weak.  The  moral  duties  are  in  themselves 
reasonable,  and  conducive  to  human  happiness  ;  and  they 
may  in  many  instances  be  performed  on  the  sole  ground  of 
expediency.  Yet  true  piety  is  the  only  basis,  which  will 
support  a  consistent,  uniform  and  exalted  moral  character; 
for,  where  this  is  wanting,  the  principle  of  expediency,  ap- 
plied by  a  being  of  extremely  limited  views,  will  produce  a 
degree  of  fickleness  in  pursuing  the  path  of  integrity.  But 
still,  what  by  the  world  is  deemed  a  good  moral  character 
may  exist  where  the  love  of  God  reigns  not.  A  man  may 
be  honest,  either  because  he  is  too  proud  to  stoop  to  de- 
ception, or  because  he  believes  that  his  worldly  interests 
will  be  best  promoted  by  securing  the  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  intercourse.  He  may  be  forward  in 
maintaining  institutions,  designed  to  protect  the  morals 
and  promote  the  improvement  of  society,  because  he  con- 
siders his  personal  security  and  enjoyment,  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  moral  habits  of  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  may  even  be  regular  in  the 
observance  of  all  the  external  duties  of  religion,  not 
because  he  loves  God,  but  because  he  would  preserve  a 
reputation  for  decency,  and  would  not  fail  to  present  a 
good  example.  He  may  be  distinguished  for  his  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and   by  acts  of 
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kindness  do  much  to  alleviate  them,  not  because  he  feels 
any  attachment  to  the  Being,  who  doeth  good  continually, 
or  is  desirous  of  imitating  him ;  but  because  he  loves  to  be 
numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  or  because 
he  has  received  from  the  Author  of  his  existence  a  heart, 
so  easily  moved  by  scenes  of  suffering,  that  he  instinctively 
stretches  forth  his  hand  to  afford  succor  to  the  afflicted. 
Here  then  is  a  class  of  virtues,  which  may  exist,  where 
love  to  God  is  wanting,  and  where  love  to  man  is  not 
cherished.  They  may  be  practised  from  a  regard  solely 
to  present  ease,  emolument  or  reputation.  We  need  no 
labored  argument  to  prove  this.  Facts,  known  to  every 
man,  may  be  collected  in  abundance  for  this  purpose. 
Atheists  have  been  what  the  world  calls  moral  men. 
Those,  who  have  made  no'  pretensions  to  religious  char- 
acter, have  been  what  are  denominated  good  members  of 
society.  Are  there  none  who  instantly  present  themselves 
to  your  minds,  who  are  regular  in  their  moral  deportment, 
whom  even  charity  herself  could  not  denominate  religious 
men  ?  Where  then  is  the  man,  who  has  for  years  been 
pursing  his  worldly  schemes,  who  has  at  all  times  lived  so- 
berly and  honestly  in  the  world,  and  who  yet  has  made 
gold  his  God ;  who  has  never  even  to  himself  confessed, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven  ? 
Where  is  the  youth,  whose  heart  is  alive  to  every  earthly 
joy,  who,  in  the  gaiety  of  life,  by  his  cheerfulness  and  pleas- 
antness, gains  the  affections  of  the  social  circle,  who  yet 
closes  his  mind  against  all  impressions  from  the  eternal 
world,  who  in  all  his  joys  thinks  not  of  the  God  of  love,  or 
of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ?  Are  there  no  such  persons  ? 
If  there  be  such,  then  there  are  some,  who,  with  the  most 
estimable  qualities,  are  destitute  of  a  religious  character. 
Yes,  there  may  be  what  are  called  moral  men,  who  are  not 
religious  men  ;  who  are  not  prepared  to  inherit  eternal  life. 
We  here  use  the  word  morality  in  the  popular  sense  ;  and, 
when  we  say  that  it  may  be  practised  by  those,  who  love 
not  God  supremely,  we  mean  what  men  call  by  that  name. 
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In  the  sight  of  God,  that  act  alone  is  virtuous,  which  is 
connected  with  a  motive  which  he  approves.  In  his  view, 
no  man  is  virtuous,  who  is  not  influenced  by  a  regard  to 
his  character  and  laws.  But  why  need  we  pass  beyond 
the  passage  of  scripture  before  us,  for  proof  of  the  proposi- 
tion, which  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish?  Here  is  a 
decision  made  upon  the  subject  by  one,  from  whose  author- 
ity there  is  no  appeal.  The  young  man,  who  came  to 
Jesus,  possessed  a  fair  moral  character.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  influence  of  religious 
principle.  He  had  some  desire  to  be  guided  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  his  character  is  vastly 
higher,  than  that  of  most,  who  are  not  decidedly  the  friends 
of  God.  Yet  he,  who  will  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  pro- 
nounced his  character  essentially  deficient.  Though  he 
loved  God,  and  was  desirous  of  securing  his  favor,  yet  he 
loved  the  world  more,  and  would  forfeit  heaven,  if  it  could 
be  secured  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  earthly  possessions. 
From  the  decision  of  Jesus  with  regard  to  the  young 
Jewish  ruler,  what  have  those  to  anticipate,  who  either 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  or  who,  like  him,  are  hesi- 
tating between  their  present  possessions  and  the  ever-living 
Jehovah  ! 

But  I  must  not  dismiss  this  topic  of  discourse,  before 
I  have  guarded  it  against  a  fatal  perversion,  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  practice  of  the  moral 
duties  be  not  evidence  of  religious  faith,  and  of  preparation 
for  heaven,  they  may  then  be  neglected,  as  of  no  worth  in 
the  sight  of  God.  If  an  inference  like  this  can  be  deduced 
legitimately  from  the  sentiments  that  have  been  advanced, 
then  have  I  been  laboring  to  counteract  one  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  of  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  make  men  holy,  and  thus 
to  prepare  them  for  happiness,  was  the  great  design  of 
Christ's  appearance  on  earth,  and  ought  to  be  the  purpose 
of  every  friend  of  Jesus.     But  the  holiness,  which  the  gos- 
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pel  would  produce,  is  founded  on  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  These  great  principles  are  wrought  into  the  heart 
of  every  true  disciple  of  Christ ;  and  are  the  basis,  on 
which  the  moral  virtues  rest.  But  is  not  the  existence  of 
these  virtues  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  love  to 
God  and  man  ?  It  undoubtedly  is,  and,  to  a  fallible  judge 
of  religious  character,  the  principal,  though  not  the  only  evi- 
dence. He,  who  loves  God,  will  delight  to  honor  him. 
He  will  obey  that  precept,  which  says,  My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart.  Of  course,  he  will  be  distinguished  by  piety.  He 
will  be  a  humble  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  He  will  have 
confidence  in  his  government.  When  afflictions  press  upon 
him,  he  will  be  not  only  submissive,  but  thankful  that  he 
lives  under  the  government  of  God.  He  will  exhibit  the 
fruits  of  his  love  in  adversity,  as  well  as  in  prosperity.  His 
religion  will  sweeten  his  temper,  compose  his  mind,  cheer 
his  heart,  give  him  wide  views  of  the  divine  government 
and  enable  him  to  borrow  light  from  heaven  to  disperse 
the  darkness,  that  would  otherwise  rest  on  his  earthly 
prospects. 

Not  so  with  the  merely  moral  man.  He  may  be  just 
and  kind ;  but  he  will  not  be  devout.  His  benevolence 
will  be  the  effect  of  mere  excitement.  It  will  want  that 
uniformity,  consistency  and  perseverance,  which  principle 
alone  will  give.  Under  the  trials  of  life,  his  temper  will 
be  sour.  He  will  be  distrustful  and  unhappy.  He  will  not 
be  able,  when  trouble  overtakes  him,  to  maintain  religious 
gratitude,  nor  will  he  look  forward  to  the  happiness  for 
which  afflictions  are  designed  to  prepare  him.  In  the 
prospect  of  death,  though  he  may  be  firm,  yet  he  will  not 
be  cheered  by  the  hope  of  immortal  joys.  Then  he  will 
be  conscious  that  he  has  never  been  pleased  with  holding 
communion  with  his  God,  and  he  will  be  unable  to  antici- 
pate pleasure  from  being  introduced  to  his  presence.  Dark- 
ness will  brood  over  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
no  ray  of  joy  will  shine  upon  it,  to  guide  and  cheer  him 
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while  passing  to  the  unseen  world.  The  great  defect  in 
his  character  is  that  he  has  not  given  himself  to  God.  He 
has  not  delighted  in  his  service.  He  has  cultivated  a  nar- 
row spirit,  which  has  regarded  merely  present  gratifications. 
The  world  has  had  his  affections  ;  and,  like  the  young  Jew- 
ish ruler,  he  is  unwilling  to  resign  the  world,  even  when 
commanded  by  God.  Hence  he  is  unprepared  for  trials, 
and  incapable  of  the  happiness  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heavenly  world.  Whatever  he  may  be  in  the  view  of  man, 
in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  an  ungrateful  sinner. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject, 
a  man,  who  is  externally  moral,  and  yet  loves  not  God, 
cannot  be  happy  in  heaven.  A  man,  who  professes  the 
most  ardent  zeal  in  the  divine  service,  who  prays  and  fasts, 
and  yet  is  not  moral  in  his  conduct,  either  deceives  himself 
or  attempts  to  deceive  others.  He  gives  no  evidence  of 
Christian  faith.  Hence  we  conclude  that  moral  duties,  in 
order  to  give  evidence  of  a  sanctified  heart,  must  be  grounded 
upon  love  to  God  ;  and  that  piety,  in  order  to  be  consider- 
ed as  genuine,  must  be  fruitful  in  good  works.  Without 
supreme  love  to  God,  the  moral  man  will  never  submit  un- 
reservedly to  his  authority.  He  will,  like  the  young  man  in 
the  day  of  trial,  abandon  his  God.  Then  his  religion  will 
die,  he  will  turn  from  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  prove 
himself  unfit  to  inherit  eternal  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  zealous  professor,  who  abounds  in  expressions  of  piety, 
and  yet  is  destitute  of  moral  goodness,  demonstrates  that 
he  does  not  love  God  ;  for  he  neither  obeys  his  commands, 
nor  imitates  his  character.  They  both  must  fall,  when  God 
shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  We  think  then, 
that  we  do  not  degrade  the  moral  virtues,  when  we  say, 
that  the  mere  external  observance  of  moral  duties,  will  not. 
secure  that  inheritance,  which  is  reserved  for  the  true 
friends  of  Jesus.  We  wish  to  exalt  these  duties,  by  insist- 
ing that  they  must  be  virtues  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, that  they  must  be  virtues  in    the  view  of  him  who 
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searcheth  the  heart.  If  they  are  virtues  in  his  sight,  they 
will  be  founded  upon  supreme  love  for  his  character  ;  and 
they  will  be  more  dignified  in  nature,  and  more  constant  in 
operation,  than  virtues  founded  upon  mere  worldly  consid- 
erations, inasmuch  as  God  is  more  exalted  than  man. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  beg  you  to  apply  this  sub- 
ject to  your  own  hearts.  It  is  extremely  important,  that 
you  deceive  not  yourselves,  when  all  that  is  dear  to  an  im- 
mortal soul  may  be  lost  by  the  deception. 

Professors  of  religion,  you  have  bowed  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  ostensibly  acknowledged  him  as  your  guide  and 
Saviour.  In  making  your  profession,  you  have  not  been 
called  to  abandon  your  earthly  comforts,  or  to  meet  the 
reproaches,  and  to  oppose  the  power  of  a  world  in  arms 
against  you.  Were  these  things  required  of  you,  think 
you  that  you  would  still  stand  by  the  side  of  your  Saviour, 
and  for  his  sake  sacrifice  every  earthly  hope  ?  Or  would  you, 
like  the  young  man,  whose  character  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, turn  from  him,  and  embrace  as  your  highest  good 
the  riches,  pleasures  and  honors  of  the  present  world  ? 
You  have  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  your  faith  in 
this  respect.  You  are  not,  indeed,  called  upon  to  sell  all 
that  you  possess,  and  to  give  it  to  the  poor ;  but  most 
Christians  are  obliged,  during  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  to 
feel  disappointments,  and  to  make  sacrifices.  Their  schemes 
are  frequently  thwarted  ;  their  property  is  often  diminished 
by  the  providence  of  God  ;  they  are  called  upon  to  distri- 
bute to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  to  witness  the  dis- 
solution of  their  dearest  earthly  ties.  Do  you  murmur 
when  disappointed  ?  Does  your  gratitude  die,  when  your 
wealth  and  temporal  conveniences  are  diminished  ?  Do 
you  give  grudgingly,  when  the  wants  of  suffering  man  call 
to  you  for  assistance  ?  When  your  friends  die,  do  your 
religious  feelings  sleep  with  them  ;  and  is  your  confidence 
in  God  weakened  ?  Then  you  have  only  a  name  to  live, 
while  you  are  dead.     You  do  not  love  God  supremely ; 
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for  you  do  not  cheerfully  submit  to  his  wise  and  benevolent 
government.  Should  Jesus  say  to  you,  Leave  all  and  fol- 
low me,  you  would  not  obey  him  :  for  you  murmur,  and 
are  unhappy,  when  called  to  comparatively  small  sacrifices. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  good  ground  to  believe 
that  you  have  given  yourselves  entirely  to  God,  and  that  you 
could  cheerfully,  under  every  difficulty,  submit  to  his  will, 
—  be  thankful  for  that  grace,  by  which  you  are  sanctified  ; 
rejoice  in  that  hope,  which  you  are  allowed  to  entertain. 
While  you  are  thankful  that  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  your  hearts,  remember  that  you  are  surrounded  by 
thousands,  who  are  living  without  God  in  the  world. 
Despise  not  these  unhappy  men.  Treat  them  not  with 
contempt.  God  is  doing  them  good.  He  is  waiting  to  be 
gracious  to  them.  Imitate  his  kindness.  Pray  for  them. 
Show  them  in  your  tempers  and  practice,  that  Christ  is  the 
friend  of  man  ;  that  he  lays  deep  the  foundation  of  human 
happiness.  It  may  be,  that  you  will  be  made  instrumental 
in  bringing  them  to  him,  in  delivering  them  from  eternal 
death,  and  introducing  them  to  the  joys  of  heaven.  While 
such  a  hope  is  before  you,  be  active  in  your  Master's  service. 
Let  your  light  so  shine,  that  others,  seeing  your  good 
works,  may  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

Let  those,  who  have  acquiesced  in  a  character  merely 
moral,  without  giving  their  hearts  to  God,  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  You  have  been  indus- 
trious in  the  business  of  the  world,  you  have  been  sober 
in  your  habits,  and  have  scrupulously  regarded  the  decen- 
cies of  life.  We  praise  you  for  your  industry,  for  your 
sobriety,  and  for  your  integrity.  We  honor  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done  to  benefit  society,  and  rejoice,  that  you 
have  not  given  your  influence  to  encourage  prevalent 
iniquity.  Thus  far,  you  have  consulted  your  temporal 
interests ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  to  say,  whether  you  have 
laid  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  Has  not  the 
being,  who  gave  you  existence,  and  who  has  surrounded 
25 
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you  with  blessings,  a  rightful  claim  to  your  highest  love  ? 
Has  not  the  Saviour,  who  bled  for  you,  a  claim  to  your 
gratitude  and  obedience?  You  have  not  honored  God, 
nor  have  you  been  interested  in  the  character  and  services 
of  his  Son.  You  are  soon  to  be  called  from  your  earthly 
pursuits.  Will  it  be  sufficient  in  the  hour  of  death,  that 
you  can  say,  that  you  have  injured  no  man  ?  Then  you 
will  be  obliged  to  look  beyond  the  world;  and  can  you 
contemplate  with  hope  your  appearance  before  that  God, 
whom  you  have  never  loved,  and  that  Saviour,  whom  you 
have  never  honored  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  habits  of 
mind,  which  you  have  cherished,  that  can  cheer  the  heart 
of  a  dying  man  ?  O  think  upon  these  things.  Learn  to  love 
God  here,  that  in  the  hour  of  death  you  may  have  hope ; 
and  that  eternity  may  be  passed  in  continuing  the  praises, 
which  you  have  commenced  on  earth. 

Our  subject  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  young; 
especially  to  those,  whose  minds  are  in  some  degree  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religious  truth,  and  who  yet 
have  not  devoted  themselves  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  My 
young  friends,  are  not  you  similarly  situated  with  the  young 
man,  who  kneeled  before  Jesus  with  the  interesting  in- 
quiry, What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  Notwith- 
standing the  importunity  and  apparent  seriousness  of  this 
young  man,  he  yet  wandered  from  the  path  of  life.  His 
heart  was  divided  between  the  world  and  God  ;  and  the 
world  prevailed.  Is  there  not  danger,  that  you  may  fall 
like  him  ?  A  thousand  objects  tempt  you  to  forget  your 
God.  Perhaps  ere  this  you  would  have  forsaken  every  sin, 
and  opened  your  hearts  to  the  full  influence  of  gospel 
grace,  had  not  some  earthly  attachment  bound  you  to  the 
world,  or  some  untamed  passion  opposed  the  holy  influ- 
ence of  Jesus.  Break  this  attachment ;  cast  your  idols 
behind  you  ;  pray  to  God,  that  your  passions  may  be  gov- 
erned ;  enter  into  an  everlasting  covenant  with  Christ.  If 
you  turn  from   him  now,  you  may  never  find  him   more, 
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till  you  are  summoned  before  his  bar,  and  hear  from  him 
the  awful  sentence,  Depart.  Now,  while  your  minds  are 
in  some  degree  interested  in  religious  truth,  is  the  time  to 
improve  the  means  of  grace,  and  to  make  your  peace  with 
God.  O  turn  not  then  from  the  messenger  of  his  compas- 
sion. Give  God  your  hearts,  and  seek  happiness  in  his 
favor. 

Let  me  say  to  all,  who  are  in  the  morning  of  life,  who 
are  now  partaking  richly  of  all  its  blessings,  and  who  are 
beloved  for  their  innocence,  their  cheerfulness,  and  their 
ready  sensibility  to  all  earthly  joys  and  sufferings  :  God 
demands  your  hearts.  However  innocent  you  may  be  in 
the  estimation  of  men,  if  you  give  not  God  your  hearts,  in 
his  sight  you  are  guilty  creatures.  The  Christian  loves  you 
for  all  that  is  lovely  in  your  characters.  He  would 
not  blast  your  innocent  pleasures.  But  he  knows,  that 
the  joys  of  youth  soon  fade,  and  that  its  dangers  are 
many  ;  and  he  would  strengthen  you  to  encounter  danger, 
and  would  give  you  joys  that  never  die.  Jesus  is  the  friend 
of  the  young.  He,  if  you  submit  to  him,  will  take  you  by 
the  hand,  and  guide  you  safely  through  the  dangers  of  the 
world.  He  will  introduce  you  to  that  happy  society,  where 
youth  will  never  fade,  where  joys  will  never  die.  Make 
him  your  friend.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  you  have 
every  earthly  accomplishment ;  but  that  you  are  ungrateful 
to  God.  Let  not  the  friends  of  piety,  while  they  are  charmed 
with  your  intellectual  and  moral  graces,  mourn  over  you  as 
destitute  of  the  crowning  grace  of  human  nature,  —  religion. 
Be  the  children  of  God,  and  you  are  happy  for  eternity. 
Reject  this  counsel ;  —  all  your  accomplishments  will  perish, 
your  bodies,  which  you  now  adorn  with  so  much  care,  will 
soon  make  a  part  of  the  common  earth,  and  your  souls 
sink  into  everlasting  ruin. 

We  say  to  every  person  here  present,  who  has  not  devo- 
ted himself  to  God,  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.     Now  give  your  hearts  to  him,  who  is 
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loading  you  with  his  benefits  ;  now  embrace  that  Saviour, 
who  is  interceding  for  you  before  the  throne  of  mercy. 
Depart  not  hence,  before  you  have  resolved  to  break  off 
your  sins  by  repentance,  and  your  iniquities  by  turning 
unto  God.  Lay  not  your  heads  upon  your  pillows,  till 
you  have  penitently  confessed  your  transgressions,  and 
implored  pardon  from  the  God  of  mercy.  If  you  engage  in 
this  holy  work,  you  will  not  engage  alone.  Ten  thousand 
prayers  will  ascend  this  night,  from  the  altars  of  as  many 
pious  hearts,  in  different  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  that 
you  may  find  mercy,  and  obtain  the  salvation  of  your 
souls.  If  you  obey  the  commands  of  your  Lord,  you 
have  every  thing  to  hope.     If  you  neglect  him,  you  perish. 


SERMON    XX. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GOD  UPON  THE  HUMAN  SOUL, 


JOHN  VI.  44. 

NO    MAN    CAN    COME    TO    ME,   EXCEPT    THE    FATHER,    WHO    HATH    SENT 
ME,   DRAW    HIM. 

That  men  are  completely  dependent  upon  God  is  one 
of  the  clearest  truths  of  both  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
They  are  dependent  on  him,  not  only  for  the  gift,  but  for 
the  continuance  and  support  of  existence.  They  are  de- 
pendent on  him,  as  well  for  the  commencement  and  perfec- 
tion of  spiritual  life,  as  for  temporal  blessings.  They  ought 
to  acknowledge  him  as  the  author  of  holiness  ;  and  to  be- 
lieve that  every  step  in  their  progress  toward  heaven  is 
directed  and  upheld  by  him.  Of  these  truths  every  intelli- 
gent man,  who  believes  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God,  must  be  fully  convinced. 

But  it  is  difficult  so  to  state  the  doctrine  of  man's  depen- 
dence on  God  in  the  spiritual  life,  as  to  guard  effectually 
against  making  very  erroneous  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
and  leading  to  very  pernicious  practical  consequences.  This 
difficulty  arises  principally  from  two  causes.  One  is  the  im- 
perfection of  language.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  at  one 
time,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  any  thing  of  ourselves  ;  and, 
at  another,  that  God  has  assigned  us  duties,  which  he  has 
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commanded  us  to  perform.  To  some  minds  there  appears 
to  be  a  manifest  inconsistency  between  these  declarations. 
To  them  it  would  seem,  that  God  is  imposing  upon  beings, 
who  can  do  nothing,  obligations  to  do  much.  But  this  in- 
consistency arises  wholly  from  confusion  in  the  language 
used.  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  that  is,  without 
divine  assistance,  nor  does  God  require,  that  we  should  do 
any  thing  without  his  aid.  When  he  enjoins  a  duty,  he 
bestows  the  means  of  performing  it ;  and,  by  the  power 
which  he  imparts,  not  independently  of  him,  he  expects  us 
to  obey  his  commands.  Another  cause  of  mistake  on  this 
subject,  is  an  indisposition  in  man  to  feel,  to  acknowledge 
and  to  perform  religious  duties.  Hence  he  is  prone  to 
discover  difficulties,  which  actually  have  no  existence. 
The  manner,  in  which  statements  concerning  his  depen- 
dence are  often  made,  seems  to  afford  him  an  apology  for 
indifference  to  religion  ;  and  he  folds  his  hands  in  guilty 
sluggishness,  saying  that  he  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  and 
that  he  must  wait  God's  time  to  perform  the  work  of  grace 
upon  his  soul.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  show 
the  nature  of  man's  dependence  upon  God,  and  of  the  apol- 
ogy thence  often  urged  for  an  irreligious  life.  No  man,  says 
our  Lord,  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent 
me,  draw  him. 

I.  First,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  coming  to 
Christ?  To  come  to  Christ  is  to  embrace  him  as  a  Saviour. 
It  is  to  believe  in  him  in  this  character,  to  believe  with  the 
heart  as  well  as  with  the  understanding.  It  is  to  place  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  his  instructions,  to  give  them  their 
influence  upon  our  affections  and  upon  our  practice.  It 
is  to  imbibe  his  spirit,  to  cherish  love  to  God  and  man,  to 
feel  interested  in  God's  service,  to  have  our  conversation 
in  heaven.  In  a  word,  it  implies  Christian  faith,  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will,  and  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  It 
is  giving  the  truths  of  the  gospel  their  designed  influence 
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upon  our  hearts,  and  laboring  to  acquire  that  character, 
which  the  gospel  is  designed  to  form,  —  a  labor,  which,  if 
undertaken  with  earnest  desires  for  success,  will  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.  To  say  more  upon  this  subject  is  not 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose. 

II.  But,  secondly,  we  are  told,  that  we  cannot  come  to 
Christ,  unless  God  draw  us.  This  declaration  must  be  true, 
and  should  be  received  with  reverence  ;  for  it  comes  from 
him,  who  is  the  Truth.  It  is  very  necessary,  then,  that  we 
understand  its  import,  in  order  for  it  to  have  its  designed 
influence  upon  our  minds  and  characters.  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  God's  drawing  us  ? 

We  are  not  by  this  to  understand  any  compulsory  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  mind.  Wherever  compulsion  is 
employed,  moral  accountability  ceases.  It  is  essential  to 
moral  action,  that  it  proceed  from  the  choice  of  the  will. 
Destroy  this  in  any  instance  in  man,  and  so  far  he  becomes 
a  mere  passive  instrument.  He  can  neither  be  a  subject  of 
blame,  or  of  approbation.  We  say  not,  that  God  wants 
the  power  to  employ  this  compulsory  process,  or  that  he 
never  uses  this  power.  But  we  assert,  that,  when  it  is 
used,  moral  action  ceases,  and  man  becomes  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  that  whatever  moral 
character  may  belong  to  actions  performed  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  man,  but  to  God. 
There  is  an  example  of  this  sort  in  the  history  of  Balaam. 
He  was  compelled  by  a  divine  influence  to  prophecy  good 
concerning  Israel,  and  to  bless  the  people  of  the  Lord, 
when  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  curse  them.  In 
other  instances,  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  visions  of  the 
prophets,  the  moral  powers  of  man  were  suspended,  and 
God  alone  appeared  to  work.  We  attribute  no  moral 
merit  to  Balaam,  though  he  uttered  the  messages  of  God  ; 
and  why  ?  Because  he  could  not  have  acted  differently. 
He  was  compelled,  by  a  power  which  he  could  not  resist, 
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to  act  contrary  to  the  strong  desires  of  his  heart.  What 
he  performed  is  to  be  attributed  to  God  ;  and  the  guilt  of 
cherishing  desires  opposed  to  the  divine  will  is  to  be 
charged  against  him.  Similar  would  be  the  situation  of 
any  moral  agent,  who  was  impelled  to  action  by  an  irre- 
sistible external  power.  The  moment  that  he  began  to  act 
from  compulsion,  his  moral  powers  would  be  suspended, 
and  his  accountability  would  cease. 

Such  an  influence  would  be  inconsistent  with  moral  dis- 
cipline, which  supposes  that  dangers  exist,  and  that  the 
means  of  resisting  them  are  bestowed  by  the  same  being, 
who  imposes  our  duties.  It  supposes  also,  that  man  acts 
freely,  that  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  obey  the  decisions 
of  his  own  will,  to  choose  the  course  prescribed  for  him 
by  the  word  of  God,  or  to  pursue  a  different  one.  On  the 
theory,  that  man  cannot  come  to  Christ,  except  he  be 
drawn  by  an  influence  in  its  nature  irresistible,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  without  such  influence,  he  cannot  lead  a  holy 
life,  is  to  destroy  at  once  the  belief,  that  he  is  placed  in  a 
state  of  moral  discipline.  Before  he  experiences  this  in- 
fluence, which  is  described  as  necessary,  he  cannot  perform 
a  virtuous  action  ;  he  must  needs  wander  from  God,  and 
live  in  constant  opposition  to  his  will.  He  can  no  more 
move  in  obedience  to  religious  principles,  than  the  oak  in 
the  forest  can  pluck  itself  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and 
bend  its  unyielding  form  into  all  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture.  Let 
this  influence  be  imparted,  and  his  nature  must  be  changed, 
his  conduct  must  yield  to  the  power  exerted  over  it.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  no  resistance  can  be  made. 
He  obeys  the  impulse  by  the  same  kind  of  necessity,  by 
which  a  ship,  under  the  skilful  management  of  the  naviga- 
tor, is  borne  on  by  auspicious  gales.  In  this  case,  it  is  vain 
for  us  to  talk  of  moral  discipline  ;  for  man  has  no  moral 
powers.  At  one  time,  he  is  necessarily  opposed,  and,  at 
another,  as  necessarily  obedient  to   the  revealed  will  of 
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God.  In  the  former  case,  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
guilt,  for  he  has  no  power  of  virtuous  action  ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  he  cannot  be  the  subject  of  moral  approbation,  for  he 
is  as  incapable  of  disobeying,  as  he  was  before  of  obeying 
the  divine  commands. 

Does  Jesus  Christ  represent  man  as  placed  under  such 
circumstances  ?  Does  he  represent  some  as  from  the  very 
constitution  of  their  nature  incapable  of  yielding  obedience, 
and  threaten  them  with  everlasting  punishment  if  they 
neglect  to  obey  ?  Does  he  represent  others  as  compelled 
by  an  irresistible  influence  to  come  to  him,  and  then  prom- 
ise them  eternal  bliss  as  the  reward  of  habits,  which  they 
have  had  no  more  agency  in  forming,  than  the  stones  of  a 
quarry  have  had  in  arranging  themselves  into  a  beautiful 
edifice  ?  We  believe  that  the  gospel  gives  no  such  repre- 
sentations. If  it  did,  we  should  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
there  is  but  one  moral  agent  in  the  universe  ;  that  the 
distinctions,  now  made  between  virtue  and  vice,  are  the 
mere  fictions  of  the  human  mind  ;  that  the  sinner  equally 
with  the  saint  performed  the  will  of  God,  and  was  equally 
the  object  of  his  approbation  ;  that  they  were  both  in  fact 
but  passive  instruments  in  his  hands  ;  that  virtue  or  vice 
could  be  predicated  of  neither;  and  that  a  future  state  of 
retribution  was  but  a  mere  name.  We  cannot  believe  that 
our  religion  speaks  thus  of  man,  of  God,  or  of  his  moral 
government.  While,  therefore,  we  feel  our  dependence 
upon  God,  while  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  in  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  that  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  our  spiritual  blessings,  for  our  progress  in 
holiness,  and  for  our  hopes  of  heaven,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe,  that  the  influence  by  which  he  draws  us  to  Christ, 
is  not  irresistible. 

But  the  question  again  recurs,  how  are  men  said  to  be 

drawn  to  Christ  by  God  ?     The  influence  exerted  must  be 

adapted  to  the  subjects,  on  which  it  is  designed  to  operate. 

It  must  be  a  moral  influence,  compatible  with  man's  moral 

26 
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agency  and  accountability.  That  men  may  be  charged 
with  guilt  on  account  of  their  sins,  it  is  necessary  that 
God's  character  be  entirely  free  from  any  direct  agency  in 
the  production  of  them.  Hence  we  see  an  apostle  zeal- 
ously vindicating  the  divine  character,  and  laying  upon 
man  the  guilt  of  his  iniquities.  Let  no  man  say,  when  he 
is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God;  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil;  neither  tempt eth  he  any  man;  but  every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  aivay  of  his  own  lusts 
and  enticed.  If  this  be  true,  (which  none,  who  receive  the 
Christian  scriptures  as  containing  a  revelation  from  God, 
will  be  disposed  to  question,)  then  every  man's  sins  are 
chargeable  upon  himself.  God's  character  is  not  implicated 
in  human  guilt.  He  gives  to  the  vicious  as  well  as  to  the 
virtuous  the  means  of  holiness,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
affords  them  the  proper  means  of  coming  to  Christ.  Yet 
they  do  not  come,  and  their  guilt  is  their  own  ;  and  the 
punishment  which  may  be  inflicted  for  their  crimes,  they 
and  the  assembled  universe  will  be  compelled  to  own  as 
just. 

As  the  influence,  by  which  God  draws  sinners  to  Christ, 
is  often  resisted,  it  must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
influence,  which  one  man,  who  is  wise  and  good,  exerts 
over  others  less  intelligent  and  virtuous,  —  the  influence  of 
truth,  of  persuasion,  of  motives,  and  not  of  force.  An 
illustration  of  the  expression  in  the  text,  may  be  found  in 
that  passage  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  where  he  describes  the 
interpositions  of  God  in  favor  of  Ephraim.  J  drew  them 
with  the  cords  of  a  man,  with  the  bands  of  love ;  that  is,  I 
interposed  to  lighten  their  afflictions,  to  guide  them  in  the 
way  of  happiness,  to  prove  that  they  ought  to  love  me, 
and  walk  in  my  statutes.  The  influence  here  employed  is 
evidently  of  a  moral  and  persuasive  nature.  It  was  not 
compulsory  ;  for  Ephraim,  though  regarded  by  God,  as  a 
dear  child,  and  compassionated  by  him,  loved  his  idols, 
turned  from  the  counsels  of  his  heavenly  friend,  and  be- 
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came  justly  chargeable  with  guilt,  justly  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment which  he  experienced. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  influence,  by  which  God  draws 
sinners  to  himself,  and  by  which  he  compels  them  to 
come  to  Christ  for  salvation.  Every  proof,  presented  to 
our  minds  in  the  works  and  providence  of  God,  of  his 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  an  argument  to  draw 
our  affections  to  him,  to  produce  in  us  a  holy  fear,  venera- 
tion, love  and  obedience.  Every  means  of  knowing  him 
is  designed  to  operate  upon  our  characters,  as  a  means  of 
enstamping  the  divine  image  upon  our  souls.  These  ar- 
guments and  means  are  not  few,  but  so  numerous  and  so 
powerful,  that  God  condemned  the  heathen  world  for  their 
forgetfulness  of  himself.  Because  that  when  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful, 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations ,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened ;  therefore  God  gave  them  up.  To  us 
God  is  ever  making  a  bright  and  glorious  display  of  his 
perfections  in  his  works  and  providence.  The  teachings, 
thus  communicated,  are  designed  to  produce  a  most  be- 
nevolent moral  influence.  They  place  God  before  us,  as 
the  object  of  love  and  obedience.  Where  their  influence 
is  felt,  they  produce  an  earnest  desire  to  imitate  the  being 
whom  we  love  and  adore.  This  desire  being  felt,  and  the 
work  of  righteousness  being  commenced  by  deep  repent- 
ance, and  holy  resolutions  and  efforts,  much  is  effected  to 
bring  us  to  Christ.  We  then  feel  the  necessity  of  such 
a  Guide  and  Saviour  as  the  Gospel  presents,  and  are  in  a 
situation  to  receive  the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promise 
of  our  Lord,  who  has  said,  that  they  who  do  the  will  of  his 
Father  in  heaven,  shall  know  of  his  doctrines,  whether  they 
be  of  God.  Thus  instructions,  which  seem  designed  only 
to  impress  the  mind  with  veneration  for  the  Deity,  are 
adapted  to  draw  us  to  Christ,  by  producing  those  dispo- 
sitions, which  will  lead  us  to  hail  with  joy  the  messenger 
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of  divine  mercy,  and  to   submit  with   confidence  to  his 
influence  and  control. 

But  the  most  appropriate  means,  which  God  employs  to 
draw  sinners  to  his  Son,  are  those,  which  the  Gospel  itself 
furnishes.  The  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  is  an  argument  by  which  men  are  called  to  place 
implicit  reliance  upon  his  teachings.  God  draws  men  by 
the  heaven-taught  wisdom,  which  the  gospel  every  where 
displays ;  by  the  holy  life,  the  benevolent  labors,  and  com- 
passionate death  of  his  Son  ;  by  the  ordinances  of  his 
church  ;  by  the  actual  influence  of  Christian  truth  in  ex- 
alting the  minds  and  purifying  the  hearts  of  men,  in  turn- 
ing them  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer,  and  inspiring 
them  with  sure  principles  of  action,  and  the  consolations 
of  an  unfailing  hope.  When  you  read  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, every  truth,  which  you  there  read,  is  an  argument  to 
bring  you  to  the  Christian  fold  ;  to  deliver  you  from  the 
bondage  of  iniquity.  The  lovely  picture  of  the  Saviour's 
character,  and  the  touching  descriptions  of  his  benevolence, 
of  his  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  men,  while  they  de- 
clare that  God  is  love,  constitute  a  moral  influence,  which 
is  constantly  addressing  itself  to  the  best  feelings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  which  is  exerting  a  benevolent  power  to 
draw  men  to  him,  whose  love  was  stronger  than  death. 
The  promises  of  the  Gospel,  which  fix  the  eye  of  faith  on 
heaven,  which  offer  the  assistance  of  God  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  which  ensure  success  to  every  man,  who  humbly 
gives  himself  to  the  influence  and  control  of  Jesus,  are 
means  which  our  Father  in  heaven  is  constantly  affording 
us  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  So  also  are  the  virtuous  lives  and 
the  cheerful  hopes  of  every  sincere  and  humble  Christian. 
The  awfully  affecting  descriptions  of  the  sinner's  doom,  of 
the  land  of  darkness,  of  despair  and  eternal  death,  which 
were  uttered  by  the  messenger  of  divine  mercy,  are  all 
adapted  to  bring  us  to  him,  who  alone  can  redeem  us 
from  the  threatening  ruin,  and  make  us  kings  and  priests 
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unto  God.  With  the  threatenings  of  the  divine  word, 
are  united  the  misery  which  sin  produces  in  our  world, 
and  the  awful  forebodings  of  the  sinner  at  the  solemn  hour 
of  death.  Yes,  my  friends,  every  truth  which  you  read  in 
the  sacred  scriptures,  every  truth  which  you  hear  in  the 
house  of  God,  every  means  of  religious  culture  enjoyed  in 
the  church,  every  illustration  of  the  divine  goodness,  wis- 
dom and  power,  every  argument  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
piety,  is  an  instrument  that  God  is  employing  to  draw  you 
to  Christ. 

Moreover,  he  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  human  mind 
and  heart ;  and  this  influence  is  designed,  not  to  force  the 
will,  but  to  keep  present  those  truths  and  motives,  which 
are  to  draw  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  Saviour.  This  influ- 
ence is  promised  in  answer  to  prayer  ;  and  it  will  not  be  said 
by  any  one  at  the  bar  of  God,  that  he  has  failed  of  coming 
to  Christ,  because  it  has  been  arbitrarily  withheld.  Look 
then  into  the  volume  of  nature  and  of  grace,  and  ask 
yourselves  if  God  is  deserting  the  cause  of  righteousness  ; 
if  he  is  not  employing  abundant  means  to  draw  sinners  to 
Christ,  and  the  only  kind  of  means,  which  can  operate 
upon  the  characters  of  moral  and  accountable  beings.  For 
all  these  means  we  are  constantly  dependent  upon  God. 
For  the  power  of  improving  them,  we  are  every  moment  in- 
debted to  his  free  bounty.  He  created  our  minds  ;  and 
he  preserves  their  faculties.  He  has  perfections,  and  he 
gives  us  power  to  discern  them.  He  opens  the  volume  of 
his  grace,  rich  in  the  discoveries  of  love,  and  in  the 
armor  which  it  provides  for  our  defence,  as  well  as  in  the 
provisions  which  it  makes  for  our  spiritual  nourishment. 
And  for  all  these  blessings  are  we  entirely  dependent  on 
him.  He  offers  us  the  assistance  of  his  spirit ;  and  this 
gift,  when  bestowed,  is  entirely  undeserved,  and  as  rich  as 
it  is  undeserved.  The  grace  of  God  is,  therefore,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  every  holy  desire  and  effort,  in  every  Chris- 
tian acquisition,  and  in  every  comfort  and  hope.     This 
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grace  is  to  be  cherished  with  unfeigned  thankfulness,  and 
to  be  sought  by  earnest  prayer.  But  it  is  to  operate  in 
consistency  with  our  moral  nature.  It  may  be  resisted, 
and  thus  be  rendered  of  none  effect.  When  God  is  so 
richly  imparting  his  gifts,  when  he  is  never  leaving  us  to 
ourselves,  but  always  addressing  most  persuasively  our 
understandings  and  our  hearts,  is  it  innocent  to  say  in 
apology  for  our  sins,  that  we  can  do  nothing?  Is  this  a 
grateful  return  for  innumerable,  unmerited  mercies  ? 

I  would  now  ask   your  attention  to  two  practical  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  this  subject. 

1.  We  see  the  value  of  our  means  of  grace,  and  the 
infinite  importance  of  regarding  them  with  deep  reverence. 
God  is  addressing  us  in  his  works  and  providence.  He 
discovers  his  grace  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  He  calls  us 
to  his  church,  and  invites  us  to  forward  our  holy  purposes 
by  its  rites  and  privileges.  He  promises  and  gives  a 
divine  influence  to  our  minds  and  hearts.  What  is  the 
design  of  these  moral  means  ?  It  is  to  draw  us  to  Christ, 
and  prepare  us  for  heaven.  What  then  if  we  regard  the 
displays  of  God's  perfections  in  his  providence  and  works 
with  indifference,  and  despise  the  hand  which  is  out- 
stretched to  bless  us  ?  What  if  our  bibles  are  suffered  to 
lay  unregarded  in  our  dwellings,  our  minds  permitted  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  our 
hearts  left  unaffected  by  its  influence  ?  What  if  God's 
house  and  the  ordinances  of  his  church,  are  treated  by  us 
with  contempt  ?  What  if  his  holy  spirit  is  resisted  and 
grieved,  and  we  live  strangers  to  the  duty  of  humble 
prayer  ?  We-  break  the  cords  of  love,  by  which  God 
would  draw  us  to  his  Son,  —  by  which  he  would  draw  us  to 
heaven.  We  despise  his  grace,  and  sink  to  eternal  death. 
Think  then,  my  friends,  of  the  value  of  your  religious 
privileges.     Improve  them,  that  your  souls  may  live. 

2.  We  see  the  unreasonableness  and  the  ingratitude 
of  the  apology,  often  made  for  an  irreligious  life.     It  is 
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unreasonable,  and  its  absurdity  is  acknowledged  in  all 
cases,  except  that  which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
husbandman,  when  God  is  furnishing  the  means  of  com- 
fort, does  not  refuse  to  labor,  because  he  can  do  nothing 
of  himself.  He  is  convinced,  that  such  an  apology  would 
be  treated  with  contempt  by  every  rational  being.  But  he 
is  as  much  dependent  upon  God,  as  is  the  Christian  in 
working  out  his  salvation.  This  apology  is  also  irrational, 
because  it  supposes  what  does  not  exist.  Man  left  to  him- 
self is  annihilated.  Do  we  talk  of  being  left  to  our- 
selves, when  God  is  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left, 
when  he  calls  us  every  moment  to  adore  and  love  him, 
when  he  is  beseeching  us  by  his  Son  to  become  reconciled 
to  him,  and  furnishing  us  with  every  means  of  holiness  ? 
Then  let  us  not  claim  the  prerogatives  of  rational  beings. 
This  is  too  a  most  unthankful  and  guilty  apology.  Is  it  no- 
thing that  God  is  guarding  us  every  day,  and  filling  our 
hearts  with  joy  and  gladness  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  he  has  sent 
the  Son  of  his  love  to  save  us,  miserable  sinners  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  has  been  shed  for  us  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that  his  blessed  gospel  is  committed  to  us  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that  we  are  called  to  the  privileges  of  his  church  ? 
Is  it  nothing,  that  the  hope  of  heaven  is  granted  us,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  God  is  striving  with  our  souls  ?  O  ungrateful 
man  !  will  you  yet  say,  that  you  can  do  nothing  of  your- 
self, and  remain  alienated  from  God  by  wicked  works  ? 
Remember  then,  if  you  perish,  you  perish  not  because  you 
could  do  nothing  of  yourself,  but  because  you  resisted  the 
truth  and  grace  of  God. 


SERMON    XXI. 

THE  WAY  OF  TRANSGRESSORS. 


PROVERBS  XIII.  15. 

THE  WAT    OF    TRANSGRESSORS    IS    HARD. 

In  our  estimates  of  the  value  of  religion,  we  are  too 
much  disposed  to  throw  out  of  the  calculation  its  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  present  condition  of  mankind.  We 
often  seem  to  imagine,  that  in  this  life  it  has  very  little 
connexion  with  human  happiness ;  and  that  the  comfort, 
which  it  is  designed  to  impart  here,  is  administered  only  in 
cases  where  all  other  comfort  fails,  in  seasons  of  great 
affliction,  or  at  the  hour  of  death.  We  indeed  seem  to 
admit,  or  the  unreflecting  portion  of  mankind  seem  to 
admit,  that,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  men  can  do  quite  as 
well  without  religion  as  with  it ;  that  its  laws  are,  under 
such  circumstances,  rather  embarrassing  than  useful ;  and 
that  its  consolations  also  are  then  unnecessary.  By  such 
views  the  mind  is  led  to  remain  inattentive  to  religious  truths 
and  obligations,  and  to  indulge  the  often  fatal  belief  that 
the  season  of  trouble  or  the  hour  of  death  is  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  religion.  Such  views 
are  no  less  erroneous  than  injurious.  The  principal 
rewards  of  religion,  it  is  very  true,  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  a 
future  state  :  but  yet  its  votaries  walk  thither  through  paths 
of  pleasantness  and  peace. 
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A  similar  mistake  may  often  be  noticed  in  descriptions 
of  the  sinner's  course.  We  may  not  unfrequently  detect, 
in  the  representations  made  upon  this  subject,  the  senti- 
ment that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  cheerful  and  happy  ; 
that  they  alone,  if  this  world  only  be  considered,  have 
chosen  the  path  of  wisdom ;  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  from  the  retributions  of  eternity.  Such  views  allure 
the  thoughtless  into  the  paths  of  iniquity,  and  then  leave 
them  to  feel  the  misery  of  their  unhappy  choice.  When 
they  commence  this  course,  they  are  flattered  by  a  show  of 
liberty  and  gaiety.  They  may  tremble  indeed,  when  they 
hear  the  monitory  counsels  of  religion  ;  but  they  imagine 
that  they  can  first  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  to  their  heart's 
content,  and  then  by  a  late  repentance  escape  the  pains  of 
hell.  Or  else,  as  is  too  often  the  melancholy  fact,  the 
heart  grows  corrupt,  the  moral  feelings  are  destroyed, 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity  are  regarded  as  the  idle 
suggestions  of  fear  and  ignorance.  With  the  comfortless 
belief,  that  there  will  be  no  future  existence,  they  calm 
their  uneasy  apprehensions,  and  march  heedlessly  on  in  the 
way  to  ruin.  Even  under  these  circumstances,  their  life  is 
not  one  which  the  wise  will  be  disposed  to  envy.  They 
sooner  or  later  find,  that  they  have  chosen  a  course,  which 
allows  them  few  rational  pleasures,  and  which  exposes  them 
to  the  most  painful  sufferings.  What  then  is  their  condi- 
tion, if  a  future  life  and  retribution  be  taken  into  view  ? 

Permit  me  at  the  present  time  to  illustrate  the  declara- 
tion of  Solomon,  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  I  can 
at  most  give  you  but  a  very  slight  view  of  the  miseries  of 
those,  who  forget  their  God,  and  treat  with  contempt  the 
blessed  Saviour  of  their  souls.  But  I  hope,  that  the 
descriptions,  which  I  may  be  able  to  offer,  will  serve  to 
show  the  folly  of  an  irreligious  course,  and  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  divine  laws. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  assertion  of  the  text ;  but 
it  is  difficult,  from  the  great  variety  of  proof  which  obser- 
27 
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vation  affords,  to  make  a  selection,  which"  shall  present 
our  subject  in  its  strongest  light.  In  my  choice  of  illus- 
trations I  shall  endeavor  to  select  such  as  will  bring  your 
personal  observation  to  aid  the  impressions,  which  I  am 
desirous  should  be  made  upon  your  minds.  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent you  several  distinct  pictures  of  actual  life,  which, 
though  melancholy  in  their  aspect,  may  not  be  useless  in 
their  effect. 

1.  I  first  remark  that  in  very  early  life  we  may  behold 
the  wretchedness  produced  by  sin.  I  know  nothing  more 
cheerful  or  interesting  than  the  innocent  and  joyous  coun- 
tenance of  childhood.  Children  accustomed  to  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  education,  religion  and  love,  exhibit  a 
most  delightful  spectacle.  The  sunshine  of  heaven  seems 
to  spread  its  cheerful  beams  over  their  happy  faces.  Their 
hours  of  labor  are  not  fatiguing  to  them  ;  for  habits  of 
order,  respect  for  their  guides,  and  the  consciousness  of 
improvement,  render  them  pleasant.  Their  childish  sports 
are  the  expressions  of  an  innocent  gaiety,  which  gives 
delight  to  the  benevolent  mind.  When  from  the  lips  of 
piety  they  hear  of  their  Father  in  heaven  and  their  com- 
passionate Saviour,  or  when  they  breathe  their  artless 
prayer  to  heaven,  we  feel  most  forcibly  the  touching  sim- 
plicity and  appropriateness  of  Christ's  admonition  to  his 
disciples,  when  he  took  a  little  child  and  placed  it  in  the 
midst  of  them,  as  an  emblem  of  the  innocence  and  docility, 
which  must  characterize  the  members  of  his  spiritual  family. 
But  the  children,  that  may  under  a  right  discipline  exhibit 
in  real  life  this  most  enchanting  picture  of  innocence,  im- 
provement and  joy,  have  within  them  principles,  which,  if 
not  guided  and  blessed  by  a  holy  influence,  will  lead  them 
far  from  purity  and  happiness.  Bring  before  you  a  family 
of  children,  who  receive  no  religious  influence  from  their 
parents,  (and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  any  parents 
can  so  far  forget  the  sacred  charge  committed  to  them,) 
how  much  guilt  and  misery  is  exhibited  to  your  view  ! 
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Here  is  no  consistent  discipline ;  the  most  unbounded 
license  is  enjoyed.  Religion  plants  not  her  holy  truths  in 
their  minds  ;  their  tender  hearts  feel  not  the  influence  of 
heaven-taught  piety  ;  the  kind  affections  of  the  soul  nre 
not  brought  into  operation.  Is  such  a  family  happy  ?  You 
see  them  the  sport  of  the  wildest  passions.  The  most  melan- 
choly selfishness,  envy  and  revenge  are  in  constant  exercise. 
They  meet  but  to  harass  each  other ;  and,  so  far  are  they  from 
being  contented  with  their  condition,  that  desires  the  most 
unreasonable  and  contradictory,  when  gratified,  fail  to  impart 
happiness,  and,  when  disappointed,  occasion  wild  confusion. 
They  are  always  craving,  and  never  satisfied  ;  always 
peevish  and  miserable.  Perhaps  they  fall  into  the  most 
vulgar  vices,  wander  from  their  paternal  dwellings,  and, 
among  their  companions  in  the  street,  breathe  forth  their 
impiety,  signalize  their  infant  limbs  in  brawls,  and  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  distressing  scenes,  which  a  benevolent 
eye  can  behold.  How  much  misery  do  these  infant  sinners 
experience  even  in  the  days  of  childhood  ;  and  how  dismal 
is  the  prospect  before  them  !  If  in  a  virtuous  family  one 
such  child  is  found,  who,  from  his  earliest  days,  resists 
the  labors  of  Christian  love,  and  cherishes  feelings  hostile 
to  every  holy  influence,  how  strong  is  the  contrast,  which 
he  affords  to  the  happy  countenances,  and  cheerful  virtues 
of  those,  on  whom  instruction  falls  like  the  dew,  and  like 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  grass  !  But  from  the  fold 
of  Christian  virtue,  where  the  Saviour  is  acknowledged  in 
every  thought,  affection  and  action  of  the  parent,  it  is  not 
a  common  thing  to  find  the  tender  child  straying  into  for- 
bidden paths.  The  youth  may  forget  his  guide :  but  the 
child  so  sensibly  feels  his  dependence,  that  he  may  gen- 
erally be  kept  by  the  parent's  side.  How  much  encourage- 
ment is  there  then  for  parental  fidelity  !  How  deep  the 
guilt  of  those  parents,  who  neglect  and  expose  to  misery 
the  tender  objects  committed  to  their  guardianship !  How 
wretched  the  child,  who  never  hears  the  counsels  of  religion, 
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who  becomes  an  infant  pupil  in  the  school  of  vice,  whose 
lips  blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  God,  whose  feet  early 
tread  the  way  of  transgressors  !  You  need  only  bring  such 
little  creatures  to  your  minds  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  text, 
and  to  awaken  in  your  breasts  the  tenderest  compassion. 

2.  Follow  one  of  these  unhappy  children  through  life  ; 
and  see  how  cruel  is  the  master  whom  he  obeys,  how  dark 
the  path  which  he  treads.  The  earliest  years  of  life  have 
been  spent  in  giving  strength  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  mind  is  a  field,  where  only  briars  and 
thorns  spring  up  and  thrive.  Unless  awakened  by  the 
thunder  of  God's  power,  unless  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
flash  before  his  face,  and  discover  to  his  view  the  horrible 
pit  into  which  he  is  about  to  plunge,  he  pursues  his  down- 
ward course.  His  youth  is  wasted  in  the  most  degrading 
pursuits.  He  labors  not  to  procure  the  means  of  comfort ; 
but  to  protract  a  miserable  existence,  and  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  unholy  lust.  His  industry  is  not  cheerful,  and 
his  pleasures  leave  the  heart  afflicted  and  debased.  Even 
if  he  trespass  not  upon  the  rights  of  society,  yet  how  low 
and  wretched  is  his  condition  !  Do  you  see  him  at  his 
labor  ?  He  curses  his  Maker,  impiously  censures  the  hard 
condition  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  looks  with  envy  and 
hatred  upon  the  happy  men,  who  are  cheerfully  pursuing 
the  paths  of  religious  wisdom.  Do  you  see  him  at  what  he 
calls  the  resorts  of  pleasure  ?  You  hear  the  wild  roar  of 
mirth,  or  the  horrid  yell  of  brawling  fiends,  or  see  him  sink 
a  loathsome  mass  upon  the  ground,  the  helpless  victim  of 
intoxication,  an  object  of  commiseration  and  disgust.  Is 
he  permitted  to  become  a  husband  and  a  father  ?  His 
dwelling  is  the  abode  of  poverty,  of  discord,  of  wretched- 
ness. He  becomes  the  master  spirit  to  torment  the  inmates 
of  his  home  ;  and  they  revenge  themselves  by  heaping 
misery  upon  his  guilty  head.  Old  age,  if  he  be  continued 
to  that  period  of  life,  exhibits  him  dependent  for  support 
upon  the  society,  whose  blessings  he  has  abused,  and  whose 
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members  he  has  corrupted  ;  and  reflections  upon  the 
past,  the  sad  realities  of  the  present,  and  yet  more  sad  an- 
ticipations of  the  future,  are  the  miserable  materials  from 
which  he  is  to  derive  his  happiness.  If  the  unhappy  child, 
whose  progress  we  are  attempting  to  trace,  be  a  female, 
how  dark  must  be  the  picture,  which  will  represent  her  sad 
life  !  How  wretched  is  the  prospect  of  woman,  when  reli- 
gion warms  not  her  bosom,  when  piety  guides  not  her  af- 
fections !  Description  cannot  display  the  horrible  condition 
of  that  woman,  who  is  dead  while  she  liveth,  whose  feet  go 
down  to  the  pit,  whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell. 

But  they,  who  early  walk  in  the  way  of  transgressors, 
may  not  be  restrained  within  those  bounds,  which  will 
secure  them  from  the  severe  and  humiliating  inflictions  of 
public  justice.  The  progress  is  easy,  from  dissolute  man- 
ners and  unprincipled  habits,  to  those  crimes  which  call 
forth  the  vengeance  of  criminal  law.  He,  who  commences 
his  career  by  blaspheming  God,  by  despising  the  wholesome 
restraints  of  virtue,  and  plunging  into  scenes  of  noisy  dis- 
sipation, whose  mind  is  darkened  by  ignorance,  whose  heart 
is  the  abode  of  unholy  passions,  may  lose  his  liberty  in  a 
prison,  or  his  life  by  the  executioner.  Is  not  his  way  hard, 
who  is  obliged  to  toil  without  pleasure  or  reward,  whose 
amusements  leave  the  body  dishonored  and  the  mind  pol- 
luted ?  Is  not  his  way  hard,  who  looks  around  him  and 
beholds  no  object  of  affection  ;  who  fears  the  inspection  of 
his  fellow  men  ;  who  cherishes  no  cheerful  hopes  ;  who 
knows  not  the  pleasures  of  an  approving  conscience  ;  who 
dares  not  examine  his  own  character ;  who,  as  often  as  he 
gains  a  glimpse  of  it,  shrinks  back  with  horror ;  who  looks 
to  heaven,  if  ever  his  thoughts  are  raised  to  that  abode  of 
purity  and  bliss,  with  dismay  ?  Look  upon  him  as  he  is 
exhibited  in  the  most  common  forms  of  vice,  or  see  him 
wasting  away  his  existence  in  the  darkness  and  slavery  of 
a  prison,  or  follow  the  miserable  malefactor  to  the  place, 
where  he  is  about  to  pay  to  public  justice  the  forfeit  of  his 
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life  ;  and  you  must  commiserate  the  wretched  man,  and  in 
deep  distress  exclaim,  Surely  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 
3.  Another  picture  may  be  given,  adapted  to  awaken 
still  stronger  and  more  painful  emotions,  than  those  already 
exhibited.  It  is  that,  which  shows  the  child  of  piety,  the 
youth,  on  whom  have  been  bestowed  the  instructions  of 
Christian  parents,  and  for  whom  their  prayers  have  been 
offered  to  heaven,  accompanied  by  the  tears  of  the  tender- 
est  and  holiest  affection,  departing  from  the  paths  of  relig- 
ion, and  mingling  with  the  votaries  of  vice.  The  song  of 
guilty  pleasure  has  caught  his  ear,  and  the  blandishments 
of  a  treacherous  eloquence  have  affected  his  heart.  You 
see  him  now  associated  with  the  betrayers  of  innocence  ; 
and  you  hear  him,  if  indeed  you  ever  gain  access  to  him, 
ridiculing  the  sacred  principles  and  affections  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  reverence.  His  trembling  limbs  and 
the*  ominous  glare  of  his  eye,  if  he  have  courage  to  raise  it 
to  meet  your  glance,  give  you  melancholy  tidings  of  the 
manner,  in  which  his  seasons  of  relaxation,  and  the  hours, 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  repose,  have  been  passed. 
He  avoids  the  innocent  pleasures  of  virtuous  society,  and 
the  dear  domestic  circle,  in  which  he  once  delighted,  has 
lost  its  charm  for  him.  He  has  commenced  in  earnest  the 
way  of  transgressors.  Has  he  proceeded  thus  far  in  an 
even  and  a  pleasant  path  ?  Could  you  enter  into  his  bosom 
and  learn  the  conflicts,  which  have  taken  place  there, 
you  would  compassionate  the  guilty  creature.  He  has 
experienced  more  than  the  pains  of  martyrdom  in  reaching 
his  present  eminence  in  guilt.  Think  you  that  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  without  emotion  that  religion  ridiculed, 
which  he  had  connected  with  all  the  endearing  scenes  of 
his  early  days,  which  he  had  seen  impart  a  heavenly  serenity 
and  joy  to  the  parents  who  had  taught  him  its  truths,  and 
which  seemed  so  intimately  connected  with  the  peace,  the 
happiness  and  the  hopes  of  his  dearest  friends  ?  Think  you 
that  he  heard    for  the  first  time   unmoved  the  venerable 
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name  of  God  blasphemed,  and  that  of  his  Saviour  made 
the  subject  of  impious  sport  ?  Think  you  that  he  first 
learned  to  utter  the  language  of  hell,  and  to  join  in  the 
revels  of  fiends,  with  feelings  of  joy  ?  O  no.  This  has 
not  been  his  experience.  He  heard,  and  he  trembled 
when  he  heard,  the  religion  of  Jesus  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  sacred  majesty  of  heaven  insulted.  It 
seemed  to  him  like  blighting  all  that  was  cheerful  in  hu- 
man prospects,  like  tearing  from  the  heart  its  holiest 
affections,  and  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
his  guilty  head.  But  he  had  heard  this  language,  and  he 
might  hear  it  again  without,  as  he  proudly  thought,  endan- 
gering the  strong  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  he  heard 
it  with  less  and  less  emotion.  His  feelings  soon  became 
familiar  with  vice,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  the  cause  of 
virtue.  He  imagined  it  to  be  a  weakness  and  timidity  un- 
worthy of  his  character,  not  to  adopt  the  habits  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  yet,  when  the  first  oath  was  bursting  from  his  lips, 
and  he  appeared  proud  of  being  able  to  dare  the  Almighty's 
vengeance,  his  heart  was  bursting  within  him,  and  he  shud- 
dered at  his  own  guilt.  The  first  season  of  reflection  after 
the  initiatory  scene  of  wickedness  was  a  season  not  of 
repose,  but  of  torture.  Has  he  then  found  the  way  of 
transgressors  easy  and  pleasant  ?  Has  there  been  no  strug- 
gle in  overcoming  the  principles  of  religion,  in  silencing 
the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  in  deserting  and  afflicting 
the  parents  who  had  loved  him,  and  who  are  mourning 
for  his  fall  from  virtue?  Why  then  does  he,  when  he 
walks  forth  with  the  companions  of  his  vice,  shun  the  faces 
of  those  who  had  once  loved  him  for  his  virtues  ?  Why  is 
the  society  of  the  pious  painful  to  him  ?  Why  is  his  eye 
cast  down  or  averted,  when  the  good  man  would  read  his 
countenance  ?  What  means  the  restlessness  of  his  pres- 
ent disposition  ?  Why  is  the  expression  of  his  face 
changed  from  the  cheerful  bloom  of  health  and  virtue,  to  a 
melancholy  paleness  or  a  hectic  flush  ?     What  means  the 
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trembling  of  his  nerves,  and  his  disgust  with  healthful  en- 
joyments ?  His  course  has  not  been  pursued  without 
many  a  bitter  pang.  His  breast  is  not  the  abode  of  joy. 
He  may  go  forward,  he  may  not  be  able  to  exert  sufficient 
fortitude  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  toils,  in  which  he 
has  been  caught  ;  but  he  will  ever  find  the  way  of  transgres- 
sors hard.  When  his  means  of  guilty  indulgence  are  with- 
drawn, or  when  he  has  lost  the  power  to  use  them,  the  princi- 
ples of  happier  days  will  return,  if  not  to  reform  him  and  to 
give  him  the  hope  of  pardon,  to  afflict  his  guilty  soul,  and  to 
awaken  fears  indescribably  tormenting,  fears  which  nothing 
but  penitence  can  dispel. 

4.  But  we  should  leave  a  very  erroneous  impression, 
were  we  to  represent  every  transgressor  as  giving  to  the 
world  an  equally  striking  illustration  of  the  text.  By  so 
doing,  we  should  produce  the  belief,  that  none,  but  the 
profligate  and  notoriously  criminal,  are  to  be  numbered 
among  transgressors,  that  to  none  others  need  be  preached 
the  doctrine  of  repentance.  But  this  would  be  leading 
men  into  dangerous  errors,  and  permitting  those  to  speak 
peace  to  their  souls,  and  to  cherish  the  hope  of  divine  favor, 
who  have  never  felt  the  force  of  divine  truth,  whose  char- 
acters are  not  formed  by  the  grace  of  God,  whose  highest 
virtue  is  a  worldly  and  selfish  prudence.  Persons  of  this 
description  are  offenders  against  the  divine  laws,  as  well  as 
those,  who  become  disgusting  by  their  vices ;  and  they  are 
often  equally  inaccessible  to  the  means  of  religion.  In  this 
class  are  frequently  found  those,  whom  the  world  is  accus- 
tomed to  envy  for  their  possessions,  or  for  their  talents.  But 
what  is  their  actual  situation  as  moral  and  accountable  be- 
ings ?  We  would  not  depreciate  a  single  good  quality, 
which  they  may  possess,  or  deny,  that  some  among  them 
seem  to  have  no  inconsiderable  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  divine  providence.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  we  cannot 
but  think,  that  the  assertion  of  our  text  applies  to  them. 
If  their  life  is   now  tolerable,  might  it  not  be  vastly  more 
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happy,  did  they  feel  the  connexion  between  themselves  and 
their  God,  and  cherish  the  purifying  and  elevating  hopes 
of  the  gospel  ?  The  unholy  passions  of  the  heart  may  be 
very  imperfectly  suppressed,  and,  even  when  they  are  not 
permitted  to  express  themselves  in  action,  they  may  exert 
all  their  power  in  afflicting  him,  whose  soul  they  tenant. 
It  is  far  from  being  proved,  that  those  passions  that  prey 
within  are  not  capable  of  inflicting  as  severe  sufferings, 
(though  less  manifest  to  others,)  as  fleshly  lusts.  The 
sinner,  who  preserves  external  decency  of  conduct,  may 
be  far  from  that  peace,  which  passeth  knowledge  ;  he  may 
feel  within  him  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Con- 
science may  exert  over  him  a  most  afflicting  power.  He  is 
a  stranger  to  the  cheerful  influence  of  religion  ;  to  the 
comforts  of  a  heavenly  hope.  In  seasons  of  trial  and  dif- 
ficulty, he  must  feel  that  his  all  is  in  danger,  that  he  may 
lose  every  thing  on  which  his  hopes  rest.  Indeed,  when- 
ever the  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  do  not  wholly 
engross  his  thoughts,  there  must  be  a  melancholy  void,  and 
his  heart  must  be  burdened  by  the  reflection  that  there  are 
wants  within,  which  no  earthly  objects  can  satisfy.  Is  it 
not  hard,  that  a  man,  who  has  all  the  means  of  enjoyment 
around  him,  cannot  taste  a  joy,  on  which  the  mind  may 
delight  to  dwell  ?  Is  not  it  hard  to  exist  without  the  ap- 
probation of  an  enlightened  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  hard 
that  the  worldly  man  should  toil  for  many  years,  and  gain 
no  substantial  pleasures  from  his  labors  ;  that  he  should  be 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  behind  him  all  the  objects  of  his 
affection,  and  to  pass  without  hope  to  an  untried  state  of 
being,  when  it  has  been  in  his  power  by  divine  assistance 
to  secure  imperishable  treasures  ?  Is  it  not  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  feel  a  cold  indifference,  if  not  enmity,  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  to  be  unable  to  lift  to  him  the  prayer  of 
faith,  and  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  his  favor  ?  Is  it  not 
hard  to  be  exposed  every  moment  to  death,  and  in  the 
future  to  see  no  ray  of  hope,  but  a  fearful  prospect  of 
28 
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righteous  retribution  ?  Yet  the  transgressor,  however  de- 
cent may  be  his  character  in  view  of  the  world,  makes  the 
mighty  sacrifice  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  most  benevolent 
religion,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  feeling  of  desolation, 
to  the  most  afflictive  apprehensions,  and  to  those  punish- 
ments, which  his  fears  anticipate.  Is  not  then  the  aspect 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  under  similar  external  cir- 
cumstances strikingly  different?  What  more  cheerful  and 
refreshing  scene  is  there  than  the  Christian  family  in  sea- 
sons of  prosperity  ?  You  see  a  group  of  happy  beings, 
each  the  minister  of  the  divine  benevolence  to  every  other. 
Does  the  family  of  the  undevout  exhibit  the  same  picture  ? 
How  often  do  we  come  from  the  abodes  of  poverty,  which 
Christ  has  visited  and  blessed,  with  the  most  delightful  im- 
pressions of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  of  the  holy  and 
happy  influence  of  gospel  grace  !  Do  the  abodes  of  vicious 
poverty  produce  similar  impressions  upon  our  feelings  ? 
No.    The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 

But  the  present  life  affords  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
consequences  of  transgression.  The  government  of  God, 
as  it  applies  to  the  world  to  come,  is  administered  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  it  is  here.  If  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors be  hard  on  earth,  it  will  be  hard  beyond  the  grave. 
Nothing  but  a  change  of  character  can  avert  from  them 
future  and  constantly  accumulating  sufferings.  O  think 
upon  this  awful  and  affecting  truth.  Reflect  that  the  time 
is  approaching,  when  the  troubled  saint  will  find  eternal 
rest  and  joy  ;  and  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Eternity  will  show 
in  a  most  awful  manner,  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard. 
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PRAYER. 
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PRAT    WITHOUT    CEASING. 


Prayer  is  one  of  the  most  imperious  duties  and  inter- 
esting privileges  of  man.  It  is  a  duty  ;  for  God  has  com- 
manded it,  and  Jesus,  the  messenger  of  his  mercy,  has 
enjoined  it.  It  is  a  duty  ;  for  the  very  dependence  of  man 
upon  God  clearly  shows  its  obligation.  Nothing,  which 
man  receives,  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  unaided  efforts.  For 
his  existence,  for  his  power  of  exertion,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess which  crowns  his  labors,  he  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  God.  His  afflictions  are  of  divine  appointment ;  and 
the  power  to  endure  them  and  to  use  them  aright  is  the  gift 
of  God.  His  hopes  for  the  future  can  never  be  realized,  if 
an  unseen  hand  do  not  so  arrange  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  so  influence  his  heart,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  accomplishment.  Shall  blessings  be  granted,  and  no 
acknowledgment  be  made  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  ?  Shall 
hopes  be  cherished,  and  evils  feared,  and  no  prayer  be 
offered  to  him,  who  alone  can  protect  us  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  bestow  upon  us  needed  favors  ?  Every  man, 
whose  mind  is  not  debased  by  the  lowest  ignorance,  or  by 
habits  of  sin,  must  at  times  feel,  that  prayer  is  a  duty,  im- 
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posed  upon  him  by  the  very  condition  of  his  existence. 
The  heathen  had  their  public  and  domestic  altars ;  and 
even  the  practical  atheist,  in  seasons  of  imminent  danger, 
involuntarily  calls  upon  God.  Prayer  also  is  a  most  ex- 
alted privilege.  Should  the  Almighty  drive  from  his 
throne,  and  forbid  to  approach  his  mercy  seat,  those  who 
had  abused  his  grace,  no  just  ground  of  complaint  would 
exist.  By  inviting  sinners  to  come  to  him,  and  to  come 
penitently,  he  displays  his  mercy,  and  makes  prayer  a  priv- 
ilege. It  is  a  privilege,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  the  means 
of  calling  down  the  richest  of  Heaven's  blessings.  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,  is  both  a  command  and  a  promise. 
And  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  merely  to  hold  communion 
with  a  being  of  perfect  goodness  and  of  spotless  purity. 
It  serves  to  calm  the  uneasy  passions  of  the  heart,  to 
cherish  right  affections,  to  give  serenity  to  the  mind,  to 
draw  around  us  the  bright  beams  of  heavenly  love,  and  to 
give  a  cheering  anticipation  and  delightful  foretaste  of 
the  joys  of  the  world  of  bliss,  to  which  our  Saviour  and 
Pattern  has  ascended.  If  this  duty  be  neglected,  if  this 
privilege  be  disregarded,  our  connexion  with  Heaven  is 
broken,  and  our  hopes  must  wither,  or  be  only  the  pre- 
sumption of  hypocrisy. 

Permit  me  now  to  direct  your  minds  to  the  subject,  pro- 
posed by  the  text ;  and  I  trust  that  I  may  hope  for  serious 
attention,  while  I  endeavor  to  bring  the  duty  of  prayer 
home  to  your  minds  and  hearts. 

My  purpose  is  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  various 
modes  of  expressing  our  veneration  for  God,  which  are 
embraced  in  the  different  kinds  of  prayer,  to  which  we  are 
invited  either  by  the  express  command  of  God,  or  by  the 
examples  furnished  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  May  He, 
who  heareth  prayer,  guide  and  assist  me  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty  ;  and  may  he  give  you  a  disposition  to  receive 
and  obey  the  truth. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  trust,  to  insist  at  large  upon  the 
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obligation  of  worshipping  the  ever  blessed  God.  The  ob- 
jections usually  urged  against  this  duty  are  such  as  do  not 
strike  the  mind  of  a  consistent  Christian  with  any  force. 
They  appear  either  to  be  founded  upon  mistaken  views  of 
prayer,  or  to  arise  from  a  heart  indisposed  to  acknowledge 
and  honor  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  grace. 
They  are  such  as  present  the  objector  to  the  mind  of  every 
devout  man  as  an  object  of  tender  compassion.  When 
the  Christian  hears  a  fellow  man  endeavoring  to  show  that 
all  religious  worship  is  vain,  he  sees  before  him  one,  who 
is  severing  the  ties  by  which  God  would  bind  him  to 
himself,  stifling  the  holiest  affections,  closing  his  heart 
against  the  influence  of  heavenly  grace,  and  refusing  the 
sweetest  solace  that  ever  visits  the  human  mind.  Sup- 
posing the  duty  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  my  hearers,  I 
shall  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms,  in  which 
the  pious  sentiments  of  the  mind  may  be  expressed. 

I.  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  most  simple 
form  of  piety  is  religious  meditation.  In  this  the  mind  fixes 
its  thoughts  on  God,  and  endeavors  to  honor  him  by  forming 
just  estimates  of  his  adorable  character.  It  employs  its 
powers  upon  the  various  discoveries,  which  are  made  of 
the  divine  perfections.  Pious  meditation,  however,  is  not 
simply  an  act  of  the  understanding.  The  feelings  of  the 
heart  are  brought  into  holy  exercise  by  the  truths  which 
the  mind  contemplates.  "  It  is  conversing  affectionately 
with  spiritual  objects,  with  the  desire,  and  design  of 
making  them  more  familiar,  and  drawing  from  them  new 
excitements  to  the  performance  of  religious  duty.  It  is  an 
exercise  of  the  inward  man  upon  what  is  seen,  heard,  read, 
or  felt,  less  formal,  than  that  of  prayer,  and  not  so  purely 
intellectual,  as  acts  of  reasoning."  It  differs  from  prayer, 
as  the  recollection  of  the  excellencies  of  a  friend,  and  of  his 
many  acts  of  kindness,  and  the  feelings  accompanying  such 
recollection,  differ  from  the  actual  expression  of  our  admi- 
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ration  of  his  worth,  and  of  our  gratitude  for  his  favors. 
It  is  not  prayer  ;  but  it  is  offering  an  acceptable  tribute  to 
Jehovah.  It  is  paying  veneration  to  his  perfections,  em- 
ploying the  means  of  moral  culture,  and  preparing  ourselves 
for  a  life  of  holy  obedience.  It  is  furnishing  the  mind  with 
devotional  sentiments,  and  exciting  in  the  heart  devotional 
feelings.  I  beseech  you,  my  friends,  to  embrace  this  high 
privilege.  Let  it  not  be  true  of  any  of  you,  that  God  is 
not  in  all  your  thoughts.  How  wide  is  the  theatre,  on 
which  the  divine  perfections  are  displayed  !  How  anima- 
ting the  duty  of  reflecting  upon  them  !  We  thus  make 
every  thing  in  nature,  in  providence  and  in  revelation,  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  source  of  heavenly  comfort. 
Neglect  not  this  pious  employment  of  your  powers.  Neg- 
lect not  this  delightful  exercise  of  your  affections.  Place 
yourselves  ever  as  in  the  divine  presence  ;  and  you  may 
hope  to  grow  in  grace,  and  to  look  to  the  future  with  full 
confidence  and  joy. 

II.  The  mind  being  prepared  by  religious  meditation 
for  the  worship  of  God  in  actual  prayer,  we  will  notice 
some  of  the  most  common  modes,  in  which  direct  worship 
is  offered* to  God. 

1.  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  the  assemblies  of  his 
saints.  Public  worship  is  a  divine  ordinance.  It  was 
enjoined  upon  the  Jewish  church,  and  Christians  are 
commanded  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together.  As  a  member  of  society,  man  receives  blessings 
in  common  with  his  fellow  creatures  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  in 
unison  with  them  to  make  his  devout  acknowledgments  to 
God.  This  is  at  the  same  time  a  suitable  expression  of 
the  belief,  that  societies,  as  well  as  individuals  owe  their 
blessings  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  It  calls  the  social 
affections  into  the  service  of  religion  ;  and,  by  uniting  men 
around  a  common  altar,  it  strengthens  all  those  kind  affec- 
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tions,  which  ought  to  be  constantly  in  exercise  among  the 
children  of  a  common  Father. 

But  public  worship,  as  exercised  among  Christians,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  dispensation  of  religious 
instruction,  and  with  the  observance  of  religious  rites.  We 
assemble  in  the  house  of  God,  not  simply  to  offer  him  our 
prayers,  but  also  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  celebrate  the  affecting  ordinances  established  by  the  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  our  faith.  Public  worship  therefore  is 
connected  with  our  improvement  in  divine  knowledge,  as 
well  as  with  the  exercise  of  pious  affections.  It  cannot  be 
neglected  without  a  disregard  to  the  authority  of  Christ, 
and  a  melancholy  indifference  to  Christian  truth.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  show  our  reverence  for  the  Saviour,  if 
we  would  regard  the  truths  which  he  has  dispensed,  if  we 
would  connect  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures  with 
the  sacred  feelings  of  piety,  we  shall  not  omit  the  public 
worship  of  Almighty  God.  We  shall  rejoice  to  go  to  his 
house  of  prayer,  and,  in  company  with  our  fellow  men,  to 
bow  before  his  altar. 

Would  any  object  to  this  duty,  that  it  is  making  a  dis- 
play of  piety,  which  Christianity  pointedly  discourages? 
To  such  persons  I  would  reply,  that,  unless  they  actually 
cherish  pious  habits,  and  worship  God  in  private,  their  ob- 
jection deserves  not  a  moment's  consideration  from  any 
humble  follower  of  Christ.  Unless  they  do  this,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  they  do  not  object  to  public  worship  as 
Christians,  but  as  persons  who  have  no  reverence  for  the 
divine  character,  and  who  are  disposed  to  neglect  every 
form  of  divine  service.  If  they  are  humble  and  pious, 
they  will  not  reject  the  ordinances  of  God's  house.  But 
here  let  it  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  religious  worship  is 
concerned,  it  consists,  not  merely  in  coming  to  the  house 
of  prayer,  and  taking  our  place  among  those,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  devotional  exercises.  It  consists  not  in  the  mere 
uttering  of  pious  sentiments.     No  one  performs  this  duty, 
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whose  affections  are  not  engaged  in  the  service  ;  who  car- 
ries not  into  the  public  services  of  religion  the  same  spirit, 
which  animates  the  breast  of  the  devout  Christian,  when  in 
private  he  pours  out  his  desires  before  God.  How  many 
then  are  there,  who  are  statedly  found  occupying  their 
places  in  God's  house,  concerning  whom,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  that  they  never  were  acknowledged  by  him,  who 
sees  the  heart,  as  his  worshippers  !  What  then  ?  Shall 
the  undevout  be  excluded  from  our  temples  ?  Shall  they 
be  discouraged  from  approaching,  because,  while  undevout, 
they  do  not  worship  God  ?  No.  They  will  not  be  the 
less  guilty  for  thus  neglecting  to  embrace  a  privilege  of 
the  highest  value.  The  services  of  the  sanctuary  have 
warnings  for  the  sinner.  Let  him  come  to  them.  He  may 
be  reached  by  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty.  He  may 
be  pricked  to  the  heart,  and,  though  he  come  to  scoff,  re- 
main to  pray.  O  let  none  neglect  this  means  of  divine 
grace.  God  grant,  that  none  may  receive  his  grace  in  vain. 
2.  Another  form  of  prayer  is  family  worship.  If  it  be 
the  duty  of  man  to  worship  God  at  all,  it  would  seem  that, 
in  the  endearing  circle  of  his  own  family,  his  pious  feelings 
must  find  employment.  There  he  sees  himself  encom- 
passed by  the  dearest  earthly  objects  of  his  affection.  Can 
he  refuse  or  neglect,  if  Christian  piety  has  gained  possession 
of  his  heart,  to  mingle  his  pious  feelings  with  those  of  the 
objects  of  his  tenderest  love,  and  with  them  to  breathe  his 
prayers  to  Heaven  ?  He  is  surrounded  by  those,  who  need 
his  guidance,  who  look  to  him  for  instruction,  and  who 
yield  to  the  impulse  which  he  gives.  Shall  he  withhold 
that  influence,  which  God  may  bless  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  dear  objects,  committed  to  his  guar- 
dianship ?  Shall  his  dependents  be  uninstructed  by 
him  in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  Christian  piety  ? 
How  bitter  then  must  be  the  reflection  of  the  parent, 
should  a  child  wander  from  the  path  of  godliness,  or  be 
called  to  the  retributions  of  eternity  without  a  single  Chris- 
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tian  grace  !  In  the  family  circle  are  found  the  richest 
blessings  of  human  life.  Shall  no  acknowledgments  be 
made  to  God  for  his  goodness  ?  How  then,  when  the 
parent  shows  insensibility  to  the  favors  of  his  own  Father 
in  heaven,  can  he  expect  gratitude  or  affection  from  his 
children  ?  In  the  family  circle  are  to  be  experienced  the 
heaviest  afflictions,  which  ever  oppress  the  human  heart. 
Shall  there  be  no  communication  formed  between  this  cir- 
cle, and  that  God,  who  alone  can  soothe  human  sorrows, 
who  alone  can  calm  the  agitated  feelings  of  a  distressed 
mind,  and  make  the  trials  of  life  contribute  to  human  hap- 
piness ?  How  melancholy  is  the  picture,  exhibited  by  a 
prayerless  family  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity  !  All  is  un- 
mitigated distress.  Those,  who  ought  to  be  priests  in  their 
own  house,  are  silent  in  hopeless  anguish,  or  utter  the  lan- 
guage of  rebellious  passion.  They  feel  their  helplessness 
and  their  dependence.  They  know,  that  God  above  can 
administer  relief;  and  yet  they  cannot  raise  a  supplicating 
eye  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  If  a  minister  of  religion  or  a 
private  Christian  come  to  their  dwellings,  they  behold  him 
with  wonder,  they  cling  to  him  as  of  a  higher  order  of 
beings,  and  beseech  him  to  pray  for  them.  Will  parents 
place  themselves  in  a  situation  at  once  so  humiliating,  and 
so  melancholy?  If  not,  then  let  them  cherish  the  spirit  of 
piety,  and  make  their  dwellings  the  temples  of  the  living 
God.  If  they  would  secure  a  divine  blessing,  if  they  would 
cultivate  an  intelligent  love  for  the  objects  of  their  affection, 
if  they  would  be  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  religion,  let  them 
do  this.  It  is  a  duty  dictated  by  reason,  by  religion,  by 
affection.  Let  it  not  be  neglected.  The  erection  of  a  new 
family  altar  is  a  triumph  for  the  Redeemer, — a  triumph, 
which  affords  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

3.     A  third    form   of  prayer   is  secret   prayer.     Upon 
secret  prayer  our  Saviour  dwelt  with  singular  emphasis. 
The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  habits  of  those,  whom 
29 
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he  addressed,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  duty  enjoined.  He 
addressed  those,  whose  forms  of  worship  were  observed 
with  imposing  scrupulousness.  But  their  acts  of  piety 
were  unaccompanied  by  a  life  of  godliness.  They  prayed, 
indeed,  frequently,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  ;  but 
what  were  the  motives,  which  dictated  their  prayers?  He, 
who  knew  their  hearts,  enables  us  to  answer  this  question  ; 
for  he  has  declared,  that  they  made  long  prayers,  that  they 
might  be  seen  of  men.  Miserable  service  this,  and  hateful 
to  the  God  of  heaven  !  Jesus  would  counteract  the  passion 
for  display,  and  break  down  at  once  those  proud  preten- 
sions to  piety,  which  were  founded  upon  the  observance  of 
the  mere  forms  of  devotion.  Hence,  in  his  first  instruc- 
tions, ostentatious  piety  is  most  pointedly  rebuked,  and  the 
duty  of  secret  prayer  inculcated. 

This  form  of  piety  is  of  all  others  the  least  liable  to 
abuse,  and,  as  it  can  hardly  be  practised  with  constancy 
unless  the  heart  is  under  the  influence  of  religion,  may  be 
supposed  most  acceptable  to  God.  Here  man,  withdrawn 
from  the  observation  of  the  world,  communes  with  his  own 
heart  and  with  his  God.  Here  he  may  open  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  soul,  and,  unawed  by  the  fear  of  an  unkind 
and  censorious  world,  he  may  court  the  divine  inspection 
and  aid.  In  this  sacred  retirement,  he  may  dwell  with  the 
tenderest  feelings  upon  his  own  personal  blessings  and 
trials ;  and,  as  his  heart  glows  with  gratitude,  or  trembles 
with  the  consciousness  of  weakness  or  of  guilt,  he  may 
pour  forth  his  praises,  or  utter  the  strong  and  pressing 
cries  of  an  afflicted  mind.  God's  eye  is  upon  him  ;  and  it 
is  a  parent's  eye.  God  will  not  desert  him.  He  will  hear 
the  expressions  of  secret  prayer,  and  graciously  succor  the 
worshipper,  who  brings  to  him  a  sacrifice,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  love,  faith,  confidence,  veneration  and  hope, 
have  united  their  efforts.  In  this  sacred  retreat  from  the 
world,  in  this  endearing  communion  with  the  Father  of  his 
spirit,  man  may  hope  to  enjoy,  under  the  most  favorable 
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circumstances,  refreshing  intercourse  with  heaven.  lie  is 
not  brought  hither  by  a  desire  to  appear  righteous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  He  is  not  here  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  influence  of  popular  excitement,  but  may  learn 
what  is  the  precise  state  of  his  religious  aflfeetions.  He 
may  express  his  wants  and  his  penitence  in  a  manner, 
which  could  not  be,  which  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  acts 
of  public  devotion.  Thus  private  prayer  is  urged  as  the 
most  interesting  form  of  divine  worship.  It  brings  man  to 
his  God  unembarrassed  and  untempted  by  a  surrounding 
multitude,  and  leaves  his  thoughts  and  affections  to  be 
occupied  by  the  appropriate  subjects  of  piety.  It  is  in  this 
exercise  that  the  spiritual  man  is  to  be  renewed  in  strength 
day  by  day.  I  intreat  you,  my  hearers,  to  use  this  high, 
this  endearing  privilege.  If  you  pray  not  in  secret,  there  is 
much  cause  to  fear  that  you  pray  not  at  all.  If  you  utter 
in  your  families  the  language  of  prayer,  if  you  attend  upon 
the  public  worship  of  God,  yet,  if  the  spirit  of  piety  be  not 
cherished  by  secret  devotion,  there  is  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  does  not  in  fact  exist  within  you.  Our 
public  prayers  are  of  no  value  any  farther  than  they  are 
expressions  of  our  personal  sentiments  ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
they  express  the  feelings  and  desires  of  our  hearts,  they 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  private  worship.  If  then  the  spirit, 
which  accompanies  the  prayer  of  the  closet,  go  not  with 
us  when  we  unite  in  public  worship,  our  sacrifice  cannot 
find  acceptance  ;  for  it  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  piety. 

I  have  brought  forward  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  as 
one  well  adapted  to  lead  the  minds  of  my  hearers  to  reflec- 
tions, suited  to  the  interesting  celebration  of  the  Christian 
feast  of  love.  Christians,  you  profess  to  be  followers  of 
the  Son  of  God,  to  be  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and 
to  live  with  a  constant  reference  to  a  future  state  of  being. 
You  acknowledge  your  dependence  upon  God  for  salva- 
tion.    If  your  professions  are  the  unforced  expressions  of 
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your  belief  and  your  affections,  then  your  hearts  are  the 
residence  of  piety.  You  delight  in  the  cultivation  and 
expression  of  devotional  feelings.  You  are  persons  of 
habitual  prayer.  I  beseech  you  to  examine  yourselves 
wjth  reference  to  the  subject,  which  has  now  occupied  your 
minds.  Your  hopes  of  personal  safety  are  not  laid  in  the 
observance  of  external  forms  ;  but  in  the  possession  of  a 
hearts  right  towards  God.  If  such  a  heart  be  yours,  you 
will  delight  to  honor  him,  and  to  feel  the  influence  of  his 
grace.  Your  conversation  will  be  much  in  heaven,  and 
your  sacrifices  of  piety  will  rise  to  God,  warm  from  the 
altar  of  humble  and  obedient  hearts.  Your  personal  hap- 
piness for  time  and  eternity  is  connected  with  the  possession 
of  a  devotional  spirit.  Without  this,  your  forms  can  avail 
you  nothing. 

Besides  subjects  of  mere  personal  interest,  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  honor 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  are  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  prayers  of  Christian  professors.  The  graces  of  the 
gospel  can  never  flourish  in  a  church,  where  prayer  is 
neglected.  That  church  will  infallibly  decay,  or  will  be- 
come a  mere  collection  of  worldly  men.  You  will  not 
behold  sinners  pressing  to  its  enclosures,  crying,  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  savedl  But,  if  they  come  at  all,  they  will 
come  only  with  the  mere  decencies  of  life,  to  take  their 
seat,  as  at  a  solemn  ceremony,  among  those,  who,  while 
they  are  unwilling  to  neglect  all  the  externals  of  religion, 
are  yet  in  fact  living  for  this  world  and  for  this  world 
alone. 

Christians,  are  you  desirous  that  the  church  should  rejoice, 
that  sinners  should  be  brought  to  God,  that  the  Saviour 
should  be  honored  ?  Then  cultivate  a  spirit  of  warm  and  af- 
fectionate piety.  Pray  always,  with  all  prayer.  Pray  without 
ceasing.  I  urge  you  not  to  make  a  display  of  your  piety. 
When  Christians  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  obtrude 
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themselves  upon  public  notice,  when  they  seem  anxious  to 
display  their  gifts,  there  is  sad  cause  to  fear,  that  they  are 
animated  by  a  spirit,  which  has   not  been  cherished  in  the 
closet.     When  they  boast  of  abounding  piety,  and  appear 
restless,  unless  others  will  feel  and  acknowledge   that  they 
are  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  are  in  most  im- 
minent personal  danger,  and  the   sacred  cause  of  religion 
can   hope  for  no  honors  from    their  hands.     The  piety, 
which  I  entreat  you  to  cherish,  is  that  which  puts  forth  its 
most  moving  supplications  in  secret  places,  which  fills  the 
soul  with  kind  affections,  and  carries  into  the  life  an  active 
and  benevolent  spirit ;  that,  which  never  courts  observa- 
tion, yet  never  shrinks  from  duty ;    that,  which  fears  to 
make  religion  the  instrument  of  pride  or  of  power,  yet  has 
firmness  to  resist  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  to  stand  by  the 
Saviour,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  name,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  grace.     This  is  the  piety  of  Christians  ;  and 
this  is  the  piety  which  I  urge  you  to  cultivate  and  to  exer- 
cise.    For  your  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  church 
with  which  you   are  connected,  refuse  not  to  put  on  the 
Lord   Jesus   Christ.     Neglect  a  spirit   of  piety,    and   you 
perish  in  spiritual  poverty.     If  this  be  generally  neglected 
by  the  members  of  this  church,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  living 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ.     Reproaches  will  rest  upon 
it.     It  will  sink  into  just  disgrace,  and  experience  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jesus.     Cultivate  an  enlightened  piety,  and 
your  souls  will  be  adorned  by  the  graces  of  the  gospel,  and 
comforted  with  that  comfort  which  cometh  from  God.     Do 
this,  and  this  church  will  prosper.     The  breath  of  calumny 
cannot  blast  its  interests.      Its  enemies  will  witness  its 
brightness,  and  be  ashamed.     It  will  gather  to  its  bosom 
guilty  wanderers  from  God,  and  refresh  them  by  its  spiritual 
provisions.     It  will  share  the  benignant  smiles  of  its  glori- 
fied master,  and,  from  its  communion,  as  death  executes 
his  commission  upon  its  members,  will  be  gathered  to  the 
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church  in  heaven  purified  spirits,  who  will  go  to  dwell 
forever  with  the  Lord.  O  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  faith- 
ful to  your  own  souls,  faithful  to  the  church,  faithful  to  the 
Redeemer  of  men,  faithful  to  God.  May  divine  help  be 
granted  you  in  answer  to  your  humble  supplications ;  and 
may  heaven  at  last  reward  your  fidelity,  fulfil  your 
ardent  desires,  and  richly  gratify  your  pious  hopes  ! 
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PROVERBS  XXIII.  12. 
APPLY    THINE    HEART    UNTO  INSTRUCTION. 

By  the  providence  of  God  our  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  of 
wonders.  What  mighty  changes  has  half  a  century 
wrought  in  the  civilized  world  !  What  engines  are  now 
at  work  to  carry  on  mighty  revolutions  in  the  period, 
which  is  yet  to  come  1  I  am  not  more  struck  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  changes,  which  have  taken  place,  than 
with  their  rapidity.  In  this  respect  they  have  set  at  nought 
all  the  calculations  of  wisdom,  guided  by  the  lights  of 
previous  experience  and  of  history.  The  most  gifted 
minds  have  been  baffled  and  astonished.  Nor  am  I 
among  those,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  every  change  has 
been  for  good,  that  no  evil  will  stain  the  annals  of  the 
present  period,  that  the  race  of  men  now  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world  are  in  all  respects  gloriously  distinguished  above 
those  who  have  gone  before  them.  Future  generations 
will  mourn  over  many  a  dark  page  of  the  story,  which  shall 
transmit  to  them  the  doings  and  characters  of  their  prede- 
cessors. But  what  shall  the  future  disclose  as  to  the  for- 
tunes of  men  ?  What  shall  be  the  condition  of  the  world 
to  those,  who  shall  be  busied  with  its  cares  and  immersed 
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in  its  turmoil  fifty  years  hence  ?  That  Mind  alone,  which 
beholds  all  causes  and  all  effects,  which  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  can  answer  this  inquiry.  But  much  as  we 
may  find  to  lament  in  the  past  and  the  present,  a  broad 
view  of  human  affairs  is,  on  the  whole,  full  of  encourage- 
ment. There  is  much  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  mighty 
changes  which  have  taken  place.  The  progress  of  man  in 
his  intellectual,  moral,  civil  and  religious  condition  we  are 
persuaded  has  been,  not  indeed  so  rapidly  onward  as 
many  imagine  and  as  all  would  wish,  yet  on  the  whole 
onward.  It  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated  that  the  future 
will  present  a  similar  progress  ;  and  why  may  we  not  hope, 
with  the  light  now  enjoyed,  that  it  will  be  more  rapid  and 
more  glorious  than  any  thing  which  the  past  has  disclosed  ? 

There  is  one  bright  feature  of  the  present  age,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  seems  to  demand  attention  and  grati- 
tude ;  which  inspires  hope,  and  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
and  dwelt  upon,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  yet  with  the  most 
elevated  and  joyful  religious  feeling.  This  is  an  age  of 
education.  The  best  minds  are  awake  to  its  momentous 
importance.  The  most  gifted  men  are  pouring  forth  their 
efforts  to  promote  it.  It  is  not  the  education  of  a  few 
only  that  is  calling  forth  exertion  ;  but  the  education  of  all 
classes  of  men,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  the 
great  mass  of  society.  This  object,  held  steadily  in  view 
as  the  leading  interest  of  men,  cannot  fail  to  produce  glori- 
ous results.  These  in  their  progress  may  be  mingled  with 
much  evil ;  but  the  dawn  of  man's  true  glory  will  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  till  the  millenium  of  the  human  race 
shall  come,  till  knowledge  shall  run  down  our  streets  like 
water,  and  righteousness  as  an  overflowing  stream,  till 
Jesus  shall  establish  his  empire  of  light  and  love  over  the 
whole  earth. 

It  belongs  to  us,  as  individuals  who  are  to  consult  for 
our  personal  welfare,  and  as  members  of  the  great  family  of 
man  whose  interests  are  intimately  connected  with  our  own, 
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to  enter  heartily  into  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  its  advancement.  In  this  way,  we  may  meet 
the  demands  of  an  age  of  high  excitement,  contribute  to 
the  production  of  happy  results,  and  lay  a  broad  foundation 
for  our  own  personal  improvement  and  welfare. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  give  you  a  dissertation  upon 
education.  Yet  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  its  pur- 
poses and  the  means  of  conducting  it.  I  wish  to  give 
you  such  views  upon  this  subject  as  shall  excite  you  to 
pursue  it  in  your  own  meditations,  such  as  will  give  you 
an  impulse  to  labor  for  your  own  improvement  and  for  that 
of  others. 

1.  The  purpose  of  education  is  often  most  wretchedly 
misapprehended.  It  is  thought  to  be  to  communicate  a 
certain  quantity  of  information  upon  such  subjects  as  are 
deemed  important  to  the  individual  in  the  particular  situa- 
tion, in  which  he  is  destined  to  move  in  life.  If  these 
lessons  are  learned,  it  is  imagined  that  education  is  ac- 
quired. But  how  often  are  lessons  learned,  when  no 
intellectual  or  moral  power  is  communicated  !  There  may 
be,  notwithstanding  the  acquisitions  made,  no  ability  to 
apply  the  knowledge  obtained  to  any  useful  purpose,  or  to 
evolve  new  truths  from  those  already  in  the  mind.  The 
process  may  stop  at  the  very  point  where  the  teacher  sus- 
pends his  instructions.  This  is  not  education.  It  is  only 
laying  up  in  the  memory  truths,  which  he  who  possesses 
them  has  no  power  of  turning  to  any  account.  He  may, 
notwithstanding  all  that  his  mind  contains,  be  an  useless 
and  a  degraded  being.  True,  one  purpose  of  education  is 
to  afford  the  mind  the  materials  on  which  it  may  act ;  but 
a  far  more  important  purpose  is  to  train  it  to  a  skilful  and 
vigorous  use  of  its  own  powers.  Teach  a  man  how  to  use 
his  mind  ;  and  he  will  hardly  want  employment  for  it.  So 
far  as  intellectual  training  is  concerned,  this  is  the  great 
object  of  education.  As,  in  the  developement  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  body,  it  matters  little  what  the  exercise  used 
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may  be,  provided  it  call  forth  all  its  powers  ;  so  in  that  of 
the  mind  the  great  purpose  is  to  secure  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  exercise  of  its  faculties.  Then  it  has  an  inherent 
consciousness  of  power,,  and  can  in  any  situation  pursue 
its  own  course  of  improvement. 

But  the  intellect  is  not  all  in  man  that  is  to  be  educated. 
There  are  moral  feelings  and  powers,  which  claim  culture. 
Even  the  intellect  cannot  gain  its  appropriate  nourishment, 
if  the  moral  faculties  are  neglected.  There  are  passions 
and  appetites  to  be  disciplined,  am!  affections  to  be  cher- 
ished. If  the  appetites  are  not  governed,  man  becomes 
their  slave ;  and  the  spirit,  destined  for  immortality,  is 
crushed  by  a  body  which  will  soon  become  a  part  of  the 
earth  which  he  treads  beneath  his  feet.  If  the  passions 
are  suffered  to  grow  wild,  self-control  is  lost,  and  with  it 
the  power  of  improvement.  If  the  affections  are  undirected 
or  misdirected,  man's  social  obligations  are  not  fulfilled, 
he  becomes  the  object  of  pity  or  the  instrument  of  evil  to 
others,  and  suffers  the  misery  of  internal  anarchy.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  education  to  give  power  and  harmony  to  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  ;  to  make  reason  and  passion, 
affection  and  moral  feeling,  all  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  the  individual,  and  to  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom 
he  may  be  associated. 

Education  has  a  still  higher  purpose.  This  world  bounds 
not  the  existence  of  man.  The  soul  is  to  pass  on  through 
other  scenes.  Its  career  it  to  be  eternal.  By  teaching 
man  how  to  use  his  powers,  education  not  only  makes  him 
happy  and  useful  on  earth  ;  it  lays  the  foundation  for  his 
endless  progress.  It  is  the  great  agent  in  preparing  him  to 
pursue  his  improvement,  and  to  advance  his  happiness 
through  eternity.  How  glorious  its  purposes  !  Earth  and 
heaven,  time  and  eternity,  are  to  witness  its  blessed  fruits. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  upon  this  subject :  "  The 
life  of  man  is  in  reality  but  one  continued  education,  the 
end  of  which  is  to  make  himself  perfect."     What  impor- 
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tance  does  this  give  to  the  manner,  in  which  every  moment 
is  spent ! 

With  these  imperfect  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  it  may  be  perceived  that  its  benefits  are  not 
confined  to  those,  who  are  destined  to  move  in  the  more 
splendid  walks  of  life.  He  may  be  well  educated,  who  has 
the  right  use  of  his  powers,  whether  he  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous,  or  a  humble  station.  He,  whose  mind  is 
capable  of  acting  with  decision,  energy  and  accuracy  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  whose  appetites  are 
well  regulated,  whose  passions  are  in  due  subjection,  whose 
affections  are  placed  on  their  proper  objects,  who  leads  a 
life  of  usefulness,  whose  powers  are  all  in  harmony,  who 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  eternal  progress,  is  a  well  edu- 
cated man,  whatever  may  be  his  intellectual  treasures  or 
his  station  in  society.  He  is  useful  and  happy.  He,  who 
shines  in  the  circle  of  fashion,  or  exalts  himself  to  power,  or 
dazzles  by  the  riches  of  his  mind,  is  not  well  educated,  if 
his  soul  is  torn  by  internal  discord,  if  he  is  the  instrument 
of  evil  toothers,  if  he  lays  the  foundation  of  his  happiness 
on  the  earth,  and  has  nothing  in  the  eternal  future  to  stim- 
ulate him  and  comfort  him.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
general  education  to  do  away  the  distinctions  which  exist 
in  the  natural  endowments  of  men,  or  to  change  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  elevation  in  which  men  may  relatively  stand 
in  society  ;  but  to  give  to  every  man  the  full  use  of  the 
faculties  which  he  possesses,  and  the  happiness  which 
results  from  the  harmony  of  his  own  soul,  and  to  open 
to  all  ranks  of  men  the  way  which  leads  to  true  greatness, 
to  permanent  and  ever  increasing  happiness. 

2.  To  whom  is  the  work  of  education  entrusted  ;  and 
what  are  some  of  the  means  of  conducting  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  happy  results  ?  The  work  is  entrust- 
ed to  all  mankind,  to  the  great  mass  of  society ;  and  each 
individual  ought  to  put  his  hand  vigorously  to  it.  No  one, 
who  has  a  soul   to  educate,   and    who  has  influence  over 
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other  minds,  ought  to  withhold  his  efforts.  Such  as  they 
may  be,  they  should  be  cheerfully  given  ;  and  God  himself 
is  controlling,  regulating  and  bringing  to  glorious  issues  the 
various  energies  called  forth  throughout  the  world.  Each 
individual  has  his  appropriate  sphere,  and,  though  that 
sphere  may  be  narrow,  and  his  knowledge  extremely  limit- 
ed, yet  what  he  does  know  he  can  know  with  as  much 
certainty,  as  an  angel  knows  the  vast  compass  of  truths, 
which  fill  his  far-reaching  vision,  and  he  can  act  up  to  his 
knowledge  also  with  an  angel's  fidelity.  But  God  only  can 
limit  the  effects  of  human  error,  and  give  harmony  to  the 
apparently  contending  principles,  which  are  putting  forth 
their  energies  in  various  directions. 

The  first  and  most  efficient  instruments  in  education 
are  parents  ;  the  first  and  most  efficacious  schools  are  those 
of  the  family  circle.  Here  we  behold  the  wisdom  and  love 
of  the  infinite  Father.  He  has  committed  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  opening  mind  and  the  yielding  heart  to  those, 
in  whom  he  has  planted  the  tenderest  and  most  disinterest- 
ed affection  for  the  objects  of  their  care.  For  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  guiding  and  unfolding  the 
powers  of  their  children,  they  must  not  only  possess  the 
affections  which  belong  to  parents,  but  they  must  have 
that  wisdom  and  firmness,  which  give  evidence  that  they 
have  labored  in  their  own  education.  Much  is  done  in 
the  early  stage  of  education  by  example, — by  the  exhibition 
of  moral  power  in  the  wisdom,  the  kindness,  the  integrity 
of  the  parent.  With  the  constant  lesson  of  a  consistent 
character,  must  be  united  that  patient  teaching,  which 
consists,  not  so  much  in  filling  the  mind  with  thoughts,  as 
in  guiding  its  efforts,  learning  it  to  descry  dangers,  to  use 
its  own  powers,  to  think  for  itself.  There  is  to  be  rather 
a  supervisory  than  a  minute  and  subduing  influence  ex- 
erted. There  is  always  to  be  allowed  scope  for  the  child 
to  put  forth  his  own  powers,  and  to  direct  the  movements 
of  his  own  spiritual  nature  ;  and  this  must  be  given  just  so 
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far  as  it  may  be  done  with  safety.  This  is  necessary  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  soul  in  all  its  intellectual  operations, 
and  in  all  its  moral  powers.  Something  in  this  respect  may 
be  learned  by  the  manner  in  which  children  are  taught 
the  use  of  their  limbs.  They  are  first  held  up  by  others, 
while  they  attempt  to  balance  themselves,  and  acquire 
the  requisite  strength.  Then  they  are  encouraged  to  try 
their  powers  for  themselves,  care  only  being  taken  that 
they  shall  be  exposed  to  no  serious  injury.  It  is  not 
deemed  necessary,  that  they  be  so  guarded  that  they  shall 
never  fall ;  but  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  no  lasting  evil 
from  the  little  accidents  to  which  their  inexperience  expo- 
ses them.  Thus  they  acquire  strength,  skill  and  confi- 
dence. Their  very  failures  constitute  no  unimportant 
part  of  their  discipline.  Such  is  the  mode,  in  which  the 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline  of  childhood  ought  to  be 
conducted.  Wisdom,  good  affections  and  an  exemplary 
character,  should  be  kept  ever  before  them.  Aid  should  be 
given,  where  they  cannot  proceed  alone  ;  but  the  great 
thing  is  to  teach  them  to  use  their  own  powers,  and,  that 
they  may  do  this,  liberty,  a  carefully  guarded  liberty,  must 
be  allowed  them.  As  well  might  the  parent  teach  his 
child  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  carrying  him  perpetually  in 
his  arms,  as  to  expect  to  render  him  powerful  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  religious  being,  by  making  him  follow  without 
reflection  the  dictation  of  others. 

To  the  influence  exerted  by  the  family  circle  succeeds 
that  of  the  school,  from  the  mere  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  thought  through  all  the  grades  of  instruction.  Here,  as 
in  the  first  stage  of  education,  the  purpose  ought  to  be, 
not  so  much  to  instil  particular  thoughts  into  the  mind, 
not  so  much  to  store  the  memory,  as  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  think,  how  to  use  his  own  powers,  how  to  form  his 
own  character.  He  is  a  miserable  teacher,  who  merely 
gives  his  pupil  his  own  thoughts  or  those  of  others. 
His  business  is  to  excite  mental  activity,  and  thus  to  furnish 
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the  pupil  strength  to  carry  forward  his  own  improvement. 
Without  doing  this,  all  that  is  done  in  the  schools  is  mere 
quackery,  and  leaves  the  subjects  of  instruction  weak  and 
powerless.  There  must  be  labor  on  their  part,  vigorous, 
persevering  labor,  or  there  never  will  be  strength.  The 
error,  into  which  men  are  falling  at  the  present  time,  is  to 
make  the  whole  of  education  a  mere  matter  of  amusement. 
Every  thing  must  be  made  easy  ;  and  the  mind  must  be 
cheated  into  learning  by  mere  sport.  This  is  in  its  very 
nature  impossible.  It  is  by  patient,  vigorous  labor  alone 
that  strength  can  be  acquired.  I  would  make  the  field  of 
labor  as  inviting  as  possible  ;  but  then  the  effort  must  be 
put  forth,  or  the  power  will  not  be  obtained.  Away  with 
your  flummery  of  an  education  of  mere  play,  of  sounding 
the  depths  of  science  by  the  thread  which  spins  a  top ! 
It  is  only  debilitating  and  dwarfing  the  mind. 

But  he  forms  a  low  idea  of  the  instruments  and  period 
of  education,  who  confines  them  to  the  school  room,  and 
to  the  time  during  which  the  pupil  attends  his  master.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  early  life,  there  is  an  education  of 
circumstances,  which  ought  to  be  most  religiously  watched. 
The  influence  which  reaches  the  mind  and  the  heart  from 
every  object  is  to  be  carefully  looked  to ;  that  of  compan- 
ions, of  sports,  of  surrounding  objects  in  nature,  of  peculiar 
trials  and  temptations.  These  all  have  an  effect  on  the 
character ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  system  of  discipline 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  turn  them  all  to  good  account,  to 
raise  himself  by  a  power  within  from  being  borne  away  and 
destroyed  by  influences,  which  would  debilitate  his  mind 
and  corrupt  his  heart. 

But  the  most  perilous  period  in  the  education  of  man  is 
that  when  he  escapes  from  the  immediate  care  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  enters,  on  his  own  responsibility,  upon 
the  duties  and  dangers  of  active  life.  It  is  then  that  by 
many  his  education  is  thought  to  be  completed  ;  but  in  fact 
its  most  perilous  period  has  then  just  commenced.    Then  it 
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is,  that  all  the  snares  of  the  world  are  spread  before  the 
young  and  ardent  adventurer.  Then  he  must  try  the 
strength  acquired  by  past  discipline,  either  to  increase  it, 
or  to  fall  an  unhappy  victim  of  temptation. 

Here  and  in  every  stage  of  man's  education,  there  is  to 
be  sought  and  used  one  instrument  of  forming  the  charac- 
ter to  enduring  excellence,  without  which  all  other  means 
will  be  comparatively  vain.  Religion  must  come  forward 
with  her  all-controling,  soul-exalting  power.  She  must 
give  a  character  to  the  whole  influence  exerted  by  other 
instruments,  in  building  up  the  interests  of  the  immortal 
soul.  God  must  be  present  to  the  soul  as  the  object  of 
supreme  affection,  and  touch  and  sanctify  by  his  influence 
all  the  springs  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  He 
comes  to  us  through  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  and 
calls  us  to  virtue,  to  glory,  to  immortality.  The  soul, 
which  feels  the  holy  power  of  religion,  is  guarded  from 
pollution,  is  guided  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  its  own 
exaltation,  and  taught  to  make  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  the  enjoyments  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  all  the  circumstances  of  its  earthly 
being,  contribute  to  its  own  advancement  and  bliss.  Re- 
ligion opens  an  eternity  for  the  soul's  expansion  and 
happiness,  by  teaching  that,  so  long  as  there  is  a  future,  its 
education  is  to  advance,  and,  of  course,  that  its  educa- 
tion will  never  cease. 

My  friends,  rejoice  then  that  a  subject,  which  is  thus 
deserving  of  man's  regard,  is  receiving  so  general  atten- 
tion. In  the  progress  of  education  is  laid  our  hope  that 
the  future  will  witness  brighter  days  for  man  ;  that  the 
world  will  advance  towards  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
perfection.  It  becomes  us  to  bear  our  part  in  this  glorious 
work  ;  to  see  to  the  condition  and  advancement  of  our  own 
souls  :  to  watch  over  the  influence  of  our  family  circles  ; 
to  guard  and  honor  the  institutions  of  learning ;  to  en- 
courage every  movement  in  every  class  of  men  to  diffuse 
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the  lights  of  science  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  society; 
and  especially  to  foster  the  institutions  and  guard  the  altars 
of  religion,  that  the  incense,  which  arises  from  them,  rise 
pure  to  heaven. 

I  now  congratulate  you  on  the  happy  scenes  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  your  several  circles  of  endearment.  God  is 
smiling  upon  you,  and  calling  you  to  rejoice  in  his  bounty, 
and  in  the  purposes  of  his  grace.  As  you  look  upon  your 
companions,  your  friends,  your  children,  in  the  season  of 
joyous  feeling,  and  social  endearment,  O  remember  that 
you  are  now  enjoying  your  season  of  education  for  time 
and  for  eternity.  You  are  acting  upon  one  another  to 
form  the  character  of  souls  destined  for  immortality.  God 
grant  that  you  may  feel  your  responsibility  ;  that  you  may 
be  helpers  of  each  other's  joys  ;  and  that  you  may  at  last 
be  gathered  together,  no  wanderer  lost,  in  your  Father's 
heavenly  home,  to  celebrate  his  love  and  to  pursue  an 
eternal  career  of  improvement  and  of  joy. 


SERMON     XXIV. 


IDLE  CURIOSITY  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGION. 


LUKE  XIII.  23,  2  k 


THEN  SAID  ONE  UNTO  HIM,  LORD,  ARE  THERE  FEW  THAT  BE  SAVED  ? 
AND  HE  SAID  UNTO  THEM,  STRIVE  TO  ENTER  IN  AT  THE  STRAIT 
GATE;  FOR  MANY,  I  SAY  UNTO  YOU,  WILL  SEEK  TO  ENTER  IN  AND 
SHALL  NOT    BE  ABLE. 

Religion  is  a  subject  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  that  it 
would  seem  next  to  impossible  for  any  rational  being 
to  be  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  it.  Indeed, 
few  can  be  found,  who  have  no  curiosity  in  this  matter. 
Introduce  the  subject  among  the  most  illiterate,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  more  cultivated,  are  found  not  to  have  neg- 
lected entirely  the  consideration  of  religious  topics.  If 
they  have  thought  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  if 
they  have  failed  to  discharge  its  duties,  yet  they  have  not 
been  able,  perhaps  not  willing,  to  close  their  minds  against 
all  speculative  knowledge.  The  various  theories  existing 
in  the  Christian  world,  the  different  explanations  of  the 
records  and  doctrines  of  our  religion,  have  more  or  less 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  most  men,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated where  the  gospel  is  known.  If  they  have  not  been 
interested  in  inquiring  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved, 
most  are  disposed  to  know  something  of  the  fashion  of 
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religious  speculation.  Hence  the  practical  Christian  is 
often  distressed  by  the  apprehension,  that,  while  many  are 
able  to  dispute,  comparatively  few  are  disposed  to  feel, 
upon  the  subjects  which  Christianity  suggests.  He  may 
frequently  hear  the  inquiry  made,  Are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ?  while  he  will  seldom  find  those,  who,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  their  salvation.  It 
may  be  too,  that  he  will  often  meet  those,  who  are  particu- 
larly pleased  with  his  views  of  religious  truth  as  opposed 
to  those  of  a  rival  sect,  and  who  will  be  loud  in  their  com- 
mendation, while  they  in  fact  feel  no  practical  interest  in 
any  religious  subject.  They  may  extol  this  theory,  and 
condemn  that,  while  in  truth  they  are  both  viewed  without 
any  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  heart  or  the  life. 
What  must  be  the  emotions  of  a  man,  who  feels  deeply 
upon  religious  subjects,  who  is  decided  in  his  theory,  and 
equally  so  in  his  practice,  when  he  encounters  the  applause 
of  the  mere  speculatist  ?  Can  he  derive  pleasure  from  the 
commendation  bestowed  upon  his  particular  views,  by  a 
man  who  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of  religion  ? 
Will  he  not  feel  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  a  man 
may  be  a  very  learned  and  acute  disputant,  who  is  hurry- 
ing to  the  retributions  of  eternity  without  a  single  religious 
habit,  which  Christ  will  acknowledge  and  approve  as  his 
own  work  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  will  not  the  con- 
troversies of  Christians  sink  into  insignificance?  Will  he 
not  forget  that  the  man  agrees  with  him  in  speculation, 
and  feel  deeply  for  his  peril  as  a  sinner  ?  With  him  he 
cannot  gratify  even  a  laudable  curiosity  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  To  all  his  curious  inquiries,  he  will  be  dis- 
posed to  answer  by  urging  the  practical  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Thus  Jesus,  when  the  speculatist  approached  him  with  the 
question,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved!  refused  to 
give  any  direct  answer  to  the  inquiry,  but  replied :  Strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will 
seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able. 
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1.  The  present  period  is  not  less  distinguished,  than 
was  that  of  the  promulgation  of  our  religion,  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  inquire,  rather  than  to  practise  ;  to  exercise  a  bold 
curiosity,  rather  than  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  piety.  There  is 
to  be  sure  no  crime  in  the  possession  of  an  inquisitive  mind, 
nor  will  any  rational  advocate  for  revelation  discourage  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
religion,  that  it  courts  examination,  commands  us  to  scru- 
tinize its  merits,  and  hopes  for  success  only  with  those 
who  will  endeavor  to  understand  its  character.  Neither 
ought  that  curiosity  to  be  condemned,  which  is  desirous  of 
penetrating  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  revealed  truth,  of 
digging  deep  into  the  mine,  and  drawing  thence  treasures 
concealed  from  the  superficial  observer.  But  then  it  may 
be  expected,  that,  when  a  man  has  satisfied  his  mind  upon 
the  divine  origin  of  revelation,  he  should  approach  its 
teachings  with  reverence.  He  is  to  learn,  and  not  to  dic- 
tate. He  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  imparted, 
and  not  to  reject  it  because  his  curiosity  is  not  satisfied. 
Least  of  all,  does  it  become  him,  in  the  impatient  pursuit 
of  new  truths,  and  of  truths  too,  which  it  may  not  be 
deemed  suitable  to  communicate  to  him,  to  neglect  the 
spirit  and  design  of  the  revelation  which  is  before  him.  It 
is  this  spirit  of  speculative  wisdom  and  practical  atheism, 
which  our  Saviour  discouraged,  and  which  should  be  dis- 
countenanced by  every  humble  inquirer  for  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  This  spirit,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
is  now  in  operation,  and  exerting  an  influence  unfriendly 
to  practical  godliness.  Let  us  then  for  a  moment  glance 
at  a  few  facts,  which  may  have  some  weight  in  determining 
whether  there  be  any  ground  for  fear  upon  this  subject. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  principle  in  the  human  mind, 
which  prompts  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  which 
renders  the  acquisition  of  information  pleasant.  This 
principle  is  often  in  a  great  degree  rendered  ineffectual  by 
natural  indolence,  or  by  a  base  subjection  to  sensual  lusts. 
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But  yet  it  exists  with  some  power  in  most  minds.  Should 
a  new  train  of  thought  or  a  new  view  upon  any  subject  of 
interest  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  most  indolent  and 
sensual  man,  you  would  see  his  countenance  lighted  up 
for  the  moment,  as  if  he  felt  conscious  of  the  possession  of 
powers,  which  give  dignity  to  his  character;  and,  while 
conversing  upon  the  subject,  he  would  feel  a  sensible  satis- 
faction. Now  there  is  no  subject,  which  so  often  suggests 
itself  as  religion  ;  and  there  is  no  subject  better  fitted  to 
give  employment  to  the  intellectual  powers.  It  interests 
the  attention,  and  keeps  the  thoughts  busy.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  all  our  inquiries  respecting  the 
works  and  dispensations  of  God,  our  own  existence,  and 
our  final  destiny.  Particularly  attractive  in  this  point  of 
view  is  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But  while  it  offers  the  high- 
est and  best  occupation  to  the  understanding,  and  is  fitted 
to  employ  and  exalt  the  mind,  it  has  a  moral  purpose  to 
accomplish,  which  in  the  scriptures  is  not  sulfered  to  lay 
concealed  for  a  moment.  If  it  teaches  the  character  of 
God,  it  is  not  that  men  may  be  amused  by  the  knowledge 
thus  communicated,  but  that  they  may  be  transformed  into 
the  divine  image,  and  become  partakers  of  a  divine  nature. 
If  it  lays  open  the  counsels  of  heaven  respecting  the  re- 
demption of  our  race,  it  is  not  simply  to  raise  our  admira- 
tion of  the  divine  purposes,  but  to  fill  our  hearts  with  the 
love  of  God,  to  crucify  our  sinful  passions  and  lusts,  and, 
by  purging  away  our  sins,  to  prepare  us  for  heavenly 
happiness.  Is  man  a  being  who  loves  to  be  disciplined, 
who  willingly  yields  to  self-denial,  who  is  easily  induced  to 
sacrifice  present  pleasure  for  an  unseen  and  distant  good? 
Can  lie  bo  brought  at  once  to  love  moral  purity,  and  to 
labor  with  perseverance  and  diligence  for  a  crown,  which 
is  withheld  till  after  he  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  ? 
If  not,  then  lie  may  push  his  inquiries  far  in  speculative 
knowledge,  and  be  gratified  with  intellectual  views,  while  ins 
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heart  is  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  He 
may  be  inquiring,  Are  there  few  that  be  saved?  and  asking 
with  impatient  curiosity  what  in  this  or  that  respect  are 
the  purposes  of  God,  while  he  is  at  heart  an  enemy  to  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

Again,  what  is  the  testimony  of  experience  upon  this 
subject?  There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  Christian  world  too 
little  of  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  ;  too  little  information 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Thousands  are  willing  to  pass 
through  life,  with  hardly  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  kind  to 
render  even  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel  intelligible  to 
them.  But  yet  is  there  not  more  knowledge  in  the  world 
than  piety?  Put  the  inquiry  within  your  own  circle.  Are 
there  not  more,  who  are  able  to  talk,  than  there  are  who 
are  disposed  to  feel  on  religious  subjects  ?  However 
imperfect  the  speculations  of  those,  with  whom  you 
associate,  do  you  not  less  frequently  find  those,  who  seem 
to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  preparing  for  heaven,  than 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  speculate  ?  I  ask  those 
who  have  not  made  a  profession  of  religious  faith,  if  they 
are  not  conscious  of  habits  of  mind,  which  prompt  inquiries 
like  that  of  the  text.  Do  you  not,  when  you  hear  religion 
introduced  in  a  practical  way,  though  you  may  be  gratified 
by  religious  discussion  in  general,  feel  a  disposition  to  raise 
some  inquiry,  which  may  keep  religion  from  coming  in 
contact  with  your  heart  ?  Do  you  not  feel  a  degree  of 
satisfaction,  if,  by  some  intricate  question,  you  can  embar- 
rass the  man,  who  is  mainly  concerned  that  you  should 
possess  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  Why  should  you  or  any 
human  being  feel  the  workings  of  so  perverse  a  temper, 
and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  a  belief  in  the  gospel 
and  an  interest  in  its  truths  ?  Is  it  not  because  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  speculate  than  to  practise  ? 

Tf  the  experience  of  those,  who  are  sincerely  endeavoring 
to  understand  the  gospel,  and  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation,  be  consulted,  the  same  result  will  be 
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obtained.  Ask  them  what  difficulties  they  have  to  en- 
counter, when  they  are  striving  for  personal  improvement ; 
and  they  will  number  among  the  chief  a  disposition  to 
push  their  inquiries  beyond  the  limits,  to  which  revelation 
has  confined  them.  They  will  tell  you  that  at  times 
they  feel  their  confidence  beginning  to  fail,  because  they 
are  unable  to  account  for  some  fact  which  God  has  not 
seen  proper  to  explain,  or  to  answer  some  curious  inquiry 
which  he  has  not  answered.  In  straying  beyond  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  research,  they  have  experienced  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  and  an  effort  has  been  necessary  to  rouse  them 
from  the  dream  of  fruitless  speculation,  and  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  fruitful  and  cheerful  piety.  Ask  them  what  they 
have  had  to  encounter  in  their  endeavors  to  awaken  in 
society  a  practical  regard  to  Christian  truth  ;  and  they  will 
not  forget  to  mention,  that  they  have  found  among  a  large 
class  of  mankind  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  speculating, 
that  they  could  not  by  ordinary  means  be  rendered  sensible 
of  their  personal  concern  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  holiness. 
One  will  say.  that  God  has  selected  those  who  are  to  be 
the  heirs  of  life,  and  that  he  need  feel  no  particular  interest 
in  working  out  his  own  salvation.  This  he  will  say,  not 
because  he  believes  a  word  about  any  man's  being  by  a 
divine  decree  excluded  from  heaven,  but  because  he  feels 
indisposed  to  cherish  the  temper  of  the  gospel,  and  is  grat- 
ified when,  by  bringing  forward  a  subject  of  speculation,  he 
can  parry  off  the  stroke,  which  is  aimed  at  his  heart. 
Another,  when  urged  to  embrace  by  an  active  faith  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  will  discuss  with  apparent  interest  the 
different  topics,  which  are  usually  brought  forward  in  seri- 
ous conversation.  He  will  produce  the  conviction,  that  he 
is  no  stranger  to  religious  reflection.  But  there  are  certain 
questions  which  must  be  answered,  before  he  puts  himself 
entirely  under  the  control  of  Christ.  Different  classes  of 
Christians  hold  different  tenets.     He  must  know  precisely 
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how  much  error  is  consistent  with  a  man's  future  happiness. 
He  must  be  satisfied  whether  the  followers  of  this  or  that 
human  guide  can  find  salvation,  and  what  are  the  different 
chances  of  success  in  striving  for  an  immortal  crown  in 
the  different  sects  into  which  the  Christian  world  is  divided, 
before  he  is  prepared  to  give  Christ  an  influence  over  his 
affections.  In  the  gratification  of  a  busy  curiosity,  he 
seems  to  forget,  that  the  very  thing  which  is  urged  upon 
him,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  imbibing  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
is  maintained  and  urged  by  every  sincere  Christian  of  every 
party.  A  third  has  heard,  that  all  men  without  regard  to 
moral  qualifications  will  meet  in  heaven  and  enjoy  its  hap- 
piness. He  is  urged  to  become  like  God.  He  declaims 
upon  the  divine  goodness,  and  with  much  ingenuity  vindi- 
cates a  system,  on  which  alone  he  can  have  any  hope.  His 
heart  in  the  mean  time  is  at  enmity  with  the  God  whom  he 
extols,  and  his  life  manifests  the  blackest  ingratitude  to 
him.  So  entirely  is  he  occupied  with  his  speculations, 
that  he  seems  to  forget,  that,  on  his  own  theory,  his  char- 
acter must  be  odious  to  every  good  being.  Others  again 
perhaps  will  be  found,  who  seem  to  take  a  satisfaction  in 
dwelling  upon  those  representations  of  the  government  of 
God,  which  seem  necessarily  to  consign  almost  the  whole 
human  race  to  destruction.  This  they  do,  not  because 
they  believe  a  single  word  which  they  advance  ;  but  be- 
cause the  extravagance  of  their  speculation  leaves  room  for 
doubt  concerning  the  sanctions  of  religion,  or  because  they 
think,  that  if,  on  some  received  interpretations  of  revelation, 
almost  the  whole  human  race  will  perish,  they  may,  by 
increasing  the  number  who  are 'travelling  the  road  to  ruin, 
make  so  formidable  a  party  as  to  oblige  God  for  the  honor  of 
his  government  to  grant  universal  pardon.  I  might  extend 
illustrations  of  this  sort ;  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  trust, 
to  produce  the  conviction,  that  many  now  exist,  who  are 
ever  learning,  and  yet  never  come  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  the  truth.     While  the  mind  speculates,  the  heart  is  not 
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suffered  to  feel  the  holy  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
life  exhibits  not  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

2.  We  pass  then  to  remark,  secondly,  that  the  princi- 
pal concern  of  man  is  not  to  gratify  a  vain  curiosity,  but  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  God.  There  are  some  inquiries, 
which  must  be  answered,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
religious  confidence  and  obedience.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  settle  the  questions,  whether  God  has  made  a  reve- 
lation to  man,  and  whether  our  scriptures  contain  that 
revelation  ;  whether  salvation  is  offered  to  sinners,  and  on 
what  terms  the  offer  is  made ;  whether  man  is  able  to 
comply  with  these  terms,  and  in  what  way  he  can  hope  to 
gain  the  divine  approbation.  These  are  all  inquiries  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  they  may  all  be  answered 
without  difficulty.  The  proof  of  revelation  may  be  made 
out  like  the  proof  of  any  other  similar  fact ;  and  God  has 
guarded  with  special  care  the  materials,  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  mind,  that  Jesus  was  commissioned  by  him  to 
instruct  and  save  mankind.  That  salvation  is  offered  to 
sinners  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  abundant  provision 
is  made  for  the  salvation  of  all  is  equally  plain  ;  for  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  There  need  be  little  embarrass- 
ment in  determining  the  conditions  of  this  inestimable 
blessing.  The  qualifications  for  heaven  are  as  plainly 
taught,  as  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  which  Christians  are 
to  conform,  is  described.  Few  would  assert  that  there  is 
any  doubt  respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  Saviour, 
or  the  precepts  given  by  him.  These  precepts  are  to  be 
observed,  he  is  to  be  received  by  a  faith  working  by  love, 
and  his  spirit  is  to  dwell  within  us.  All  the  means  of  reli- 
gion, and  every  act  of  obedience,  together  with  a  divine 
influence  promised  to  all  who  sincerely  strive  for  the 
crown  of  immortality,  are  to  conspire  to  form  us  to  holi- 
ness, and  to  give  us  the  hope  of  heaven.  Being  satisfied 
upon  these  subjects,  does  it  become  us  to  neglect  the  in- 
fluence which  they  ought  to  produce,  for  vain  inquiries, 
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which  our  religion  never  was  designed  to  answer,  and 
which,  if  answered,  would  have  no  practical  effect?  Do 
you  inquire  why  God  proposes  to  save  mankind  in  the 
particular  way  prescribed  by  the  gospel,  in  preference  to 
any  other?  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  the  inquiry,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  not  answered  by  the  revelation  com- 
municated to  form  our  faith.  We  can  say,  that,  this  being 
the  method  chosen  by  divine  wisdom,  we  have  every  reason 
to  regard  it  as  the  best  possible  method.  Do  you  ask  why 
this  religion  was  not  before  communicated  to  man,  and 
why,  when  communicated,  its  light  did  not  strike  at  once 
upon  every  human  mind  ?  We  feel  not  at  all  embarrassed, 
because  we  are  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  interrogatories.  Do  you  inquire  how  human  agency 
can  be  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  ?  We  say 
that  our  religion  has  taught  both,  but  has  not  explained 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  reconciled,  nor  do  we 
attempt  to  go  beyond  our  guide  in  this  matter.  Do  you 
ask,  Are  there  few  that  be  saved?  We  answer,  that  all 
men  may  be  saved,  but  that  we  cannot  say  how  many  will 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  salvation  ;  for  our  heavenly 
instructer  has  not  informed  us.  A  thousand  other  intri- 
cate questions  meet  us  in  every  attempt  to  gain  a  practical 
influence  for  our  Lord.  If  answered,  they  would  probably 
have  no  influence  upon  our  lives  or  hopes.  They  are  too 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  brought  forward  mainly  as  a  con- 
cealed excuse  for  a  practical  neglect  of  Jesus,  and  they  may 
succeed  in  barring  the  heart  against  his  every  attempt  to 
gain  authority  there ;  but  the  Christian  is  under  no  more 
obligation  to  answer  them,  than  he  is  to  explain  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  which  have  at  different  periods  occupied 
the  attention  of  mankind.  We  have  a  reply  furnished  by 
our  Lord  for  every  speculatist,  who  is  at  the  same  disposed 
to  embarrass  us  by  curious  questions,  and  to  resist  every 
practical  religious  impression.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate.  You  may  speculate,  and  yet  remain  the  en- 
32 
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emies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  You  may  be  wise  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  schools,  and  yet  lose  your  souls. 
Your  duty  is  to  inquire,  but  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  curiosity.  You  are  to  inquire,  that  you  may  be 
transformed  into  the  divine  nature,  that  you  may  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  your  minds.  Knowledge  without  practice  will  but 
increase  your  guilt,  and  aggravate  your  condemnation. 
What  advantage  will  it  be  to  you,  when  you  stand  before 
your  judge,  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  have  made  your- 
selves familiar  with  the  speculations  of  every  sect  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  if  you  are  then  found  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  your  Master  and  Judge  ?  What  advantage 
would  it  be  to  a  criminal,  arraigned  before  a  human  tribunal 
to  answer  to  an  indictment  for  a  capital  crime,  to  be 
able  to  describe  the  different  forms  of  government  which 
exist  in  different  nations,  to  recapitulate  the  different  pen- 
alties affixed  in  different  states  to  the  same  offence,  and  to 
show  how  differently  wise  men  have  speculated  upon  the 
laws  and  policy  of  civil  society  ?  What  good  would  it  do 
him  to  raise  curious  questions,  and  to  confound  those  who 
heard  him  by  a  display  of  eloquence  ?  He  has  sinned 
against  the  acknowledged  principles  of  every  good  govern- 
ment. He  has  forfeited  the  protection  of  the  laws.  He  is 
condemned,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  his 
speculations,  he  meets  the  punishment  which  his  crimes 
deserve.  Nor  will  it  avail  us  any  more  at  the  bar  of  Jesus 
to  understand  all  mysteries,  if  we  have  neglected  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God.  Our  principal  concern  is  then,  not  to 
gratify  a  vain  curiosity,  but  to  conform  to  the  divine  will. 
The  time  is  short.  We  may,  by  wasting  our  opportunities 
for  improvement  in  vain  speculation,  so  close  our  hearts 
against  what  is  practical  in  our  religion,  as  to  find  the 
strait  gate  shut  against  us.  Though  this  gate  be  wide 
enough  for  the  admission  of  all,  who  seasonably  and  care- 
fully endeavor  to  enter  it,  yet  we  may  miss  the  opportunity 
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for  gaining  admission  to  the  happiness  to  which  it  con- 
ducts. Our  Saviour  does  not  say,  that  any  failed  of 
gaining  admission  because  there  was  no  room,  but  because 
they  came  too  late.  With  us,  the  moments  of  life  are  fast 
hastening  away.  The  retributions  of  eternity  are  rapidly 
approaching.  Let  us  then  be  admonished  both  by  the 
exhortation  and  the  warning  of  Jesus.  Let  us  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  fearing  lest  we  be  among  the 
many,  who  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able. 


SERMON    XXV 


CHRISTIANITY  A  COMPASSIONATE  RELIGION. 


MATTHEW  XXVI.  39. 


O    MY    FATHER,    IF    IT    BE    POSSIBLE,    LET    THIS     CUP   PASS    FROM    ME  : 
NEVERTHELESS,   NOT    AS    I    WILL,   BUT   AS    THOU    WILT. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  touching  in  the  simple 
narrative  connected  with  my  text.  The  situation  of  the 
benevolent  sufferer  is  truly  affecting.  A  most  interesting 
life  was  about  coming  to  its  close.  All  the  circumstances 
of  terror,  which  were  to  attend  the  final  scene,  were  in 
distinct  view  to  the  Saviour's  mind.  He  saw  who  was  to 
betray  him,  and  how  he  was  to  be  mocked  by  an  infatuated 
populace.  He  saw  the  friends  who  had  attended  him 
scattered  in  the  dark  night  of  affliction.  He  had  before 
him  the  awful  scene  of  Calvary,  the  mockery,  the  torture, 
the  desertion,  the  convulsions  of  expiring  nature.  He  saw 
too  the  awful  doom,  by  which  the  agents  in  that  melan- 
choly tragedy  were  to  expiate  their  guilt ;  and  he  knew 
also  what  perils  and  sufferings  awaited  those,  who  should 
advocate  his  cause  in  the  ,world,  and  be  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  He  saw  the 
path,  which  his  apostles  and  ministers  were  to  tread,  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  With  such  a  prospect 
before  him,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should  have 
remained   unmoved  ?      Should   no   painful   emotion   have 
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arisen  ?  Should  none  have  been  expressed  ?  God  could 
indeed  have  so  sustained  his  Son,  that  he  should  not  have 
experienced  any  sensations  of  suffering.  But  the  suffering 
Jesus  was  to  be  an  example  for  suffering  man  ;  and  can 
man  expect  not  to  feel  the  afflictions  of  life  ?  If  his  sensi- 
bility to  suffering  be  lost,  his  sensibility  to  joy  must  die 
with  it,  and  he  be  as  incapable  of  enjoying  or  communi- 
cating happiness,  as  he  is  of  feeling  pain.  In  order  then 
to  become  an  example  to  man  in  suffering,  Jesus  must 
have  exhibited  such  traits  of  character  as  may  be  imitated, 
and  such  as  would  harmonize  with  the  most  perfect  state 
of  the  affections  of  the  human  heart.  He  must  have  exhib- 
ited fortitude  without  insensibility  ;  and  feelings  easily 
moved  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  without  that  weakness 
which  shrinks  from  suffering  when  incurred  in  the  path  of 
duty.  This  is  the  character,  which  our  blessed  Master 
has  placed  before  us.  What  can  show  this  more  strikingly 
than  the  passage  which  I  have  selected  for  the  subject  of 
this  discourse  ?  That  he  was  not  destitute  of  fortitude  is 
evident.  He  conversed  with  his  friends  concerning  his 
death  with  the  most  entire  composure.  He  met  with 
them  and  celebrated  a  feast.  Here  he  gave  them  with  the 
most  perfect  self-possession  various  important  instructions, 
and  established  a  memorial  of  the  death,  which  he  was 
soon  to  endure.  All  this  was  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  habits  of  a  mind  confiding  in  God.  But  when  com- 
paratively alone,  when  holding  communion  in  private  with 
that  merciful  Father,  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
utter  the  inmost  feelings  of  his  soul,  his  emotions  were 
strong.  He  felt  as  a  man.  The  language  of  feeling  was, 
O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me. 
Yet  the  fortitude  of  a  confiding  Son  of  God  did  not  for- 
sake him.  The  language  of  feeling  was  hushed.  He  had 
come  to  the  world  to  suffer,  and  he  would  not  shrink  from 
the  bitter  cup.  Not  as  I  will ;  but  as  thou  wilt.  Father, 
glorify  thy  name.     How  natural,  how  impressive,  how  in- 
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structive  this  affecting  narrative  !  It  is  not  my  purpose, 
however,  to  dwell  minutely  upon  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  wish  rather  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  gospel 
of  Jesus,  (connected,  as  it  ever  must  be,  with  his  perfect 
example,)  as  a  system  of  religion  admirably  suited  to 
soothe  the  sufferings  of  human  life,  and  to  make  them 
contribute  essentially  to  man's  eternal  happiness. 

In  the  views  about  to  be  given,  I  shall  endeavor  not  to 
represent  the  condition  of  man  in  too  gloomy  colors ;  nor 
will  it  be  supposed,  I  trust,  from  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
course, that  man  is  so  situated  as  to  need  a  religion,  which 
is  only  fitted  to  soothe  his  sorrows.  Far  am  I  from  believ- 
ing, that  human  condition  is  such  as  to  inspire  gloomy 
feelings.  The  character  of  the  divine  government,  as  it 
applies  to  man  even  in  this  life,  is  decidedly  benevolent. 
The  purposes  of  God,  so  far  as  they  are  understood,  are 
kind  as  well  as  wise.  After  all  the  complaints  of  ungrateful 
man,  we  can  gather  much  from  the  actual  provisions  and 
dispensations  of  providence  in  proof  of  the  divine  benevo- 
lence. We  shall  discover,  if  we  look  as  dutiful  and 
affectionate  children  upon  the  works  and  providence  of 
God,  many  proofs  that  a  kind  parent  directs  the  affairs  of 
men  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  guilty  perversions  of 
his  gifts,  which  cause  the  worst  evils  of  human  life, 
this  is  on  the  whole  a  happy  world.  Yet  sufferings  are  to 
be  endured,  and  they  are  not  few,  nor  easy  to  be  borne. 
They  are  such  as  arise  from  the  imperfection  or  guilt  of 
man  ;  such  as  are  inseparable  from  our  state,  and  necessary 
to  our  improvement.  With  these  trials  in  view  a  merciful 
God  has  given  us  the  religion  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  this 
religion  is  admirably  adapted  to  give  fortitude,  and  to  im- 
part consolation  to  the  heart,  it  is  our  present  purpose  to 
prove. 

1.  Whence  proceed  the  greatest  evils  of  human  life? 
Come  they  from  the  necessary  appointment  of  divine  prov- 
idence ;  or  are  they  natural  fruits  of  our  own  sins  ?     Come 
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they  from  without ;  or  spring  they  up  in  our  own  bosoms  ? 
It  is  not  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  the  changes  of  fortune, 
the  pinching  of  poverty,  the  pains  of  disease,  or  the  natural 
sufferings  which  are  the  forerunners  of  death,  that  produce 
our  heaviest  afflictions.  These  arise  from  the  workings  of 
an  untamed  spirit,  from  a  heart  destitute  of  gratitude  to 
God,  of  love  to  man,  and  of  the  hopes  of  virtue.  Unholy 
feelings  not  only  bring  with  them  their  own  peculiar  and 
bitter  sufferings,  but  aggravate  all  the  necessary  evils  of 
life.  The  enmities  which  spring  up  in  society  with  all 
their  attendant  evils,  and  not  unfrequently  poverty  and 
sickness,  are  the  wages  of  sin  ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  it 
is  sin,  which  arms  death  with  his  sting.  But  look  at  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  an  unholy  temper 
and  conduct.  How  miserable  do  they  render  many  indi- 
viduals and  families  ;  and,  even  where  general  decency  is 
regarded,  how  often  does  the  storm  of  passion  or  the 
indulgence  of  unholy  propensities  ruffle  the  tranquillity  of 
the  domestic  scene,  wither  the  brightest  hopes,  blast  the 
fairest  prospects  !  Connected  with  these  sufferings,  and 
springing  from  the  same  source,  are  the  corrodings  of  re- 
morse, and  fearful  forebodings  of  the  just  judgments  of  an 
offended  God.  To  remove  sufferings  of  this  nature,  the 
benevolent  Jesus  left  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  appeared  on 
earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  labored,  taught,  suffered, 
and  died.  How  admirably  suited  to  human  wants,  in  this 
respect,  are  the  heavenly  teachings  of  Jesus  !  Hear  him 
giving  lessons  on  human  happiness.  He  teaches  men  to  be 
humble,  to  cultivate  a  lively  sensibility  to  moral  distinc- 
tions, to  mourn  for  their  sins,  to  love  the  things  which 
make  for  peace,  to  be  meek,  merciful  and  pure,  to  love 
religious  truth,  and  to  be  willing,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  in 
the  cause  of  righteousness.  Did  men  possess  these  holy 
dispositions,  where  then  would  be  heard  the  tramplings  of 
pride  ?  Where  would  be  found  a  heart  in  love  with  pollu- 
tion ?  Where  would  be  the  overbearing,  the  unmerciful,  the 
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contentious,  the  despisers  of  religious  truth,  and  the  vacil- 
lating creatures  of  circumstances  ?  They  would  not  exist. 
The  unholy  propensities  being  subdued,  they  would  cease 
to  afflict  the  heart  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
bear  sway,  and  to  be  the  procuring  cause  of  wretchedness 
to  the  human  race.  How  great  the  blessing,  which  our 
religion  would  bestow  upon  man  !  It  would  take  away  his 
sins,  and  prevent  those  heavy  afflictions,  which  sin  pro- 
duces. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  Saviour  comes  to  the  afflicted 
sinner,  is  full  of  kindness  and  compassion.  He  addresses 
him,  not  in  the  accents  of  authority  merely,  but  of  the 
tenderest  pity.  He  knows  the  thousand  snares,  which 
beset  his  path  in  life.  He  entreats  him  by  all  the  argu- 
ments, which  love,  even  divine  love,  can  suggest,  to  accept 
the  offers  of  mercy,  and  turn  from  iniquity  to  right- 
eousness ;  and,  when  he  describes  the  fearful  doom  of  the 
ungodly,  he  weeps  over  the  infatuated  victims  of  vice.  O 
how  full  of  compassion  is  the  benevolent  Jesus  !  It  was  a 
kind  regard  to  suffering  man,  which  overcome  the  ter- 
rors of  crucifixion.  While  he  felt  all  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  before  him,  while  he  offered  his  prayer  in  agony  of 
spirit,  saying,  If  it  be  possible,  Jet  this  cup  pass  from  me, 
even  at  that  bitter  moment,  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
God  were  present  to  his  mind  ;  he  looked  upon  a  suffering 
world  ;  the  tortures  of  crucifixion  could  not  shake  the  for- 
titude of  his  benevolent  soul ;  and,  that  he  might  fulfil  his 
high,  his  merciful  commission,  he  said,  Not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt.  Sinner,  examine,  I  pray  you,  the  causes  of  the 
most  afflictive  sufferings,  which  you  endure  or  anticipate, 
and  inquire  whether  they  are  not  connected  with  a  spirit, 
which  sin  has  wounded.  Look  upon  the  benevolent  Jesus. 
Hear  his  heavenly  teachings,  and  contemplate  his  holy  ex- 
ample. Has  he  not  power  to  heal  the  wounds,  which  sin 
has  made ;  to  subdue  the  unholy  propensities  of  the 
heart ;  to  make  conscience  your  approving  friend  ;  to  take 
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from  death  his  sting;  and  to  give  you,  for  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  despondency,  the  bright  visions  of  Chris- 
tian hope.  With  these  blessings,  what  are  the  natural 
evils  of  life  ?  What  all  the  pains,  which  the  world  can 
inflict  ?  They  do  not  cease  indeed  to  be  evils  ;  but  they 
are  compensated,  infinitely  more  than  compensated,  by  that 
peace,  which  reigns  within,  and  by  that  hope,  which  is  an 
anchor  to  the  soul.  Let  then  the  holy  Son  of  God  control 
your  affections.  Let  him  purify  them  by  his  truth,  fix 
them  on  things  above,  on  objects  in  themselves  pure  and 
unchanging,  and  your  happiness,  thus  founded  on  a  basis 
which  cannot  be  shaken,  will  be  perfect  and  eternal. 

2.  But  it  has  already  been  admitted,  that  there  are  evils 
and  sufferings  to  be  endured  by  man  in  the  present  world, 
which  are  not  the  proper  fruits  of  his  own  personal  transgres- 
sions. On  these  we  propose,  in  the  second  place,  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  to  show  what  bearing  Christianity  has  upon 
them,  and  how  it  may  support  man  under  them  and  transform 
them  into  blessings.  The  sufferings  of  Jesus  were  many 
and  exquisite  ;  he  felt  them  all  with  a  most  lively  sensibility  ; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  you  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
view  him,  even  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  as  an  unhappy 
being.  Why  not  ?  Because  you  have  thought  of  him  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  Source  of  all  happiness  ;  as 
laboring  in  a  holy  and  a  benevolent  cause.  You  have 
been  accustomed  to  view  his  sufferings,  as  the  means  of 
procuring  happiness  for  a  world,  and  as  succeeded  by  his 
exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  May 
not  our  sufferings  be  sent  to  us  as  messengers  of  mercy  ? 
May  they  not  be  the  means  of  purifying  our  hearts,  of 
making  us  feel  the  necessity  of  a  heavenly  comforter,  of 
increasing  our  zeal  in  well  doing,  and  of  preparing  us  to 
enter  with  brighter  hopes  upon  the  possession  of  future 
happiness  ?  What  say  the  teachings  and  example  of  Jesus 
upon  this  subject  ?  They  say  every  thing  that  is  needful 
33 
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to  support  the  mind.     They-  are  rich   in  instruction  and 
consolation. 

The  religion  of  the  gospel  does  not  attempt  to  destroy 
the  distinction  between  natural  good  and  evil.  Of  all 
systems  of  religious  belief,  the  Christian  has  the  least  that 
is  artificial  or  merely  theoretical.  It  speaks,  as  if  its  au- 
thor knew  intimately  human  nature,  and  the  conditions, 
under  which  man  holds  his  existence.  It  represents  things 
as  they  are.  Jesus  exhibits  no  proud  indifference  to  the 
evils  of  life.  He  calls,  in  the  language  of  nature,  health 
and  riches,  good  things,  and  sickness,  pain  and  poverty, 
evil  things.  The  closing  scene  of  his  life  is  sufficient  proof 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  suffering,  or  in  the  least  de- 
gree disposed  to  conceal  the  strong  emotions  of  an  afflicted 
soul.  Human  life  does  and  will  exhibit  a  chequered  scene 
of  joys  and  sorrows.  Our  religion  represents  it  in  no  other 
light ;  nor  does  it  propose  to  change  the  condition  of 
human  existence.  It  looks,  however,  upon  man  with  a 
most  benevolent  temper,  views  with  tenderness  his  various 
trials,  compassionates  him  in  his  struggles,  and  imparts  to 
him  a  holy  fortitude  under  them,  while  it  directs  his  views 
to  another  life,  and  makes  every  trial  here  brighten  his 
prospects  for  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life,  how  often  is  the  mind  dis- 
turbed by  the  effects  of  human  ignorance,  perversity  or 
injustice  !  Even  were  men  entirely  disposed  to  obey  the 
laws  of  God,  so  imperfect  are  their  minds  and  hearts,  that 
many  unpleasant  occurrences  would  take  place  between 
them.  How  much  more  frequently  must  the  good  man 
then  be  afflicted  in  his  intercourse  with  those  who  are 
unmindful  of  the  divine  law,  and  eager  to  advance  them- 
selves by  depressing  and  injuring  their  fellow  creatures  ! 
How  often  must  he  be  pained  by  their  unkind  tempers 
and  their  iniquitous  practices  !  The  gospel  does  not  repre- 
sent evils  of  this  sort  as  no  evils.  They  are  represented  as 
one  part   of  the  trial  of  our  blessed  Master.     But  what 
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provision  is  made  to  counteract  them  ?  The  gospel  brings 
a  system  of  means  into  operation,  designed  to  have  a 
benevolent  influence  on  afflictions  of  this  nature,  as  effi- 
cient, as  it  is  simple.  It  commands  us  to  love,  and  to 
benefit  all  men  as  we  may  have  opportunity.  It  does  not 
leave  this  command  unaccompanied  by  motives.  It  teaches 
us  to  view  ourselves  as  creatures  of  extremely  imperfect 
virtue,  as  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  and  sins  with  our 
fellow  creatures.  It  awakens  a  sympathy  even  in  favor  of 
those,  who  are  walking  the  downward  road  ;  for  it  calls  to 
mind  how  often  an  unholy  influence  has  tempted  the  good 
man's  heart,  and  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  production  of  his  virtues.  Besides,  the 
good  and  the  bad  man  are  both  hastening  to  a  righteous 
retribution.  While  the  former  is  enabled  to  hope  for 
eternal  happiness,  he  looks  with  compassion  upon  the 
latter,  who  is  hurrying  to  everlasting  ruin.  He  would 
labor  and  pray  for  this  infatuated  fellow  creature.  He 
would,  if  possible,  raise  him  from  his  miserable  condition, 
save  him  from  impending  wrath,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
joys  of  heaven.  Thus  love,  the  tenderest  love  is  produced  ; 
and,  while  the  friend  of  Jesus  feels  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  ill  temper  and  conduct  of  others,  his  own 
bosom  is  kept  free  from  the  torment,  which  the  revengeful 
passions  never  fail  to  inflict. 

But  there  are  the  pains  of  disease,  the  sufferings  of 
poverty,  the  anxious  forebodings  of  evil,  and  the  melan- 
choly which  hangs  around  the  grave.  Are  these  evils 
which  may  be  easily  endured  ?  They  are  evils  ;  but  they 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  perfect  goodness  of  God,  to 
show  forth  his  fatherly  care,  and  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  his  dependent  family.  Think  ye,  that  these  trials  of 
man  were  unknown  to  the  Author  of  our  religion  ?  He 
knew  them  all,  and  he  has  adapted  his  discipline  to  men 
as  they  are.  Do  you  think  that  Christ  was  unmindful  of 
the  anxious  fears  of  men,  of  those  sorrows  of  the  world. 
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which  are  borrowed  from  our  melancholy  apprehensions, 
from  our  distrust  of  divine  providence  ?  What  meant  he 
then,  when  he  directed  distrustful  men  to  look  upon  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  ?  Did  he  not 
intend  to  check  their  anxieties,  to  calm  their  agitated 
spirits,  by  producing  confidence  in  him  who  ruleth  over  all? 
With  regard  to  poverty,  disease  and  death,  has  he  done 
nothing  to  give  peace  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  these  calamities  ?  He  has  taught  us,  that  a 
Father  rules  over  all,  — a  Father  infinitely  wise  and  good. 
He  has  brought  arguments  from  the  works,  the  providence, 
and  the  future  destiny  of  man,  to  produce  entire  acquies- 
cence in  the  afflictive  events  of  human  life.  He  has  shown 
us  that  we  need  improvement,  and  that  the  various  scenes 
of  life  are  arranged  by  a  merciful  God  with  reference 
to  our  progress  and  happiness.  Jesus  brings  another 
world  to  view,  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Evils  then  may 
thicken  around  us  ;  treachery  may  wound  our  characters  ; 
poverty  may  come  with  all  her  melancholy  train  to  distress 
us  ;  disease  may  afflict  our  suffering  bodies  ;  the  ties  of 
friendship  may  be  broken  ;  and  death  may  seem  to  be 
approaching  us  ;  still  there  is  another  life,  a  life  of  joy  un- 
fading, and  the  trials  of  the  present  scene  are  to  make  that 
life  more  happy,  by  making  us  more  holy.  God  knows 
our  characters  ;  and  disciplines  us  in  mercy.  These  trials 
will  soon  be  passed.  Heaven  will  receive  the  righteous  to 
eternal  felicity.  What  then  mean  our  complaints?  What 
our  desertion  of  the  path  which  Jesus  trod,  and  our  dis- 
trust of  his  mercy?  Calamities  may  thicken  around  us. 
They  can  endure  but  for  a  short  night ;  joy  will  come  in 
the  morning. 

But  there  will  be  seasons,  perhaps,  when  man  feels  with 
a  distressing  consciousness,  that  he  is  an  utterly  weak  and 
helpless  being.  At  such  periods,  the  holy  and  benevolent 
Jesus  approaches  him  with  a  saving  power.  He  teaches 
him  that  there  is  a  God,  who  hears  prayer,  and  grants 
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gracious  answers  of  peace ;  that  this  God  is  his  Father  and 
Friend.  He  teaches  him  to  direct  his  affections  to  this 
merciful  Being,  and  to  let  them  cling  around  his  adorable 
perfections  with  the  confidence  that  they  are  the  perfec- 
tions of  a  parent.  The  way,  which  before  was  darkness, 
grows  light.  His  heart  is  eased  from  a  load  of  anxiety. 
God  will  direct  him.  God  will  be  his  strength,  and  his 
portion  forever.  He  can  do  all  things  through  a  divine 
helper.  Cheerfulness  again  visits  his  heart,  and  he  rejoices 
in  hope. 

But  it  may  be,  that,  in  the  dark  night  of  affliction,  God 
will  seem  to  be  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the 
sufferer,  and  to  afford  no  answer  to  prayer,  no  ray  of  hope. 
To  the  humble  soul,  thus  deeply  afflicted,  the  gospel  comes 
with  a  reviving  influence.  It  shows,  in  the  example  of  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  that  the  severest  sufferings 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  goodness  of  God. 
Jesus  was  in  agony  ;  in  the  bitter  hour  of  his  affliction  he 
exclaimed,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 
Never  was  he  dearer  than  at  that  very  moment  to  the 
infinite  Jehovah.  His  disciples  then  need  not  despond. 
God  has  mercies  connected  with  the  anguish  of  his  child- 
ren. As  they  breathe  their  sighs  to  Heaven,  they  become 
partakers  of  a  heavenly  influence.  To  them  even  death  is 
deprived  of  his  sting.  They  still  indeed  view  the  king 
of  terrors  as  a  melancholy  spectacle ;  but  the  bright 
visions  of  faith  and  hope  can  give  comfort  to  the  soul  even 
in  a  dying  hour. 

I  need  say  no  more,  (though  I  have  said  almost  nothing 
compared  with  what  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,)  to 
show  you  that  the  gospel  is  admirably  suited  to  soothe  the 
sorrows  of  the  human  heart,  to  inspire  unshaken  fortitude, 
and  to  give  unfailing  joys.  If  I  should  say  more,  it  should 
be  to  invite  you  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  benevolent 
Jesus,  to  see  and  to  feel  the  power  of  suffering  virtue  as 
exhibited  in  him. 
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My  friends,  I  entreat  you  all  to  give  a  serious,  a  grateful 
attention  to  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  Will  you  prize, 
or  will  you  neglect  the  great  salvation?  Sin  is  a  tyrant, 
who  degrades  and  tortures  his  miserable  subjects.  Look 
through  the  world,  and  see  what  misery  afflicts  the  votaries 
of  this  cruel  despot.  Would  you  be  delivered  from  the 
torture  inflicted  by  unholy  passions  and  brutal  lusts? 
Would  you  gain  serenity  of  mind,  and  that  joy  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  destroy  ?  Would  you  have  the 
sting  of  death  taken  away,  all  the  afflictions  of  the  world 
soothed  by  a  heavenly  comforter,  and  its  closing  scene 
brightened  by  the  purest  hopes  ?  Would  you  dwell  forever 
with  pure  and  happy  spirits?  O  then  give  yourselves  to 
the  influence  of  Jesus.  But  if  ye  will  bare  your  heads  to 
the  storm  of  life,  if  you  will  brave  the  vengeance  of  Al- 
mighty God,  if  you  will  meet  death  with  all  his  terrors,  if 
you  will  be  reckless  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  then  slight  redeeming  love ;  pour  con- 
tempt upon  the  teachings  and  ordinances  of  Jesus.  But 
O  how  infatuated  is  the  sinner's  choice ;  how  melancholy 
his  doom  !  Great  God,  purify  our  minds,  and  our  hearts. 
Be  thou  our  shield,  our  guide,  our  everlasting  portion. 


SERMON    XXVI. 

[Preached  at  Dover,  N.  H.  Feb.  18,  1829,  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Meeting 
House  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society,  and  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Samuel 
K.  Lothrop  as  Pastor  of  said  Society.] 
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1  CORINTHIANS  II.  2. 


FOR    I     DETERMINED     NOT     TO     KNOW     ANY     THING    AMONG    YOU,    SAVE 
JESUS    CHRIST,   AND    HIM    CRUCIFIED. 

Few  occasions  have  a  deeper  or  a  more  solemn  interest, 
than  that,  which  has  brought  us  this  morning  to  this  house 
of  God.  Many  eyes  and  many  hearts  have  been  turned 
towards  this  edifice,  as  it  has  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion ;  and  many  prayers  we  trust,  have  gone  up  to  Heaven 
for  a  blessing  upon  this  holy  enterprise.  God  is  permit- 
ting his  people  to  rejoice  this  day  in  the  fulness  of  his  love. 
We  have  set  apart  this  temple  for  the  service  of  the  only 
living  and  true  God.  We  have  devoted  it  to  religious 
instruction  and  worship,  dispensed  and  offered  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  Prayers  have 
gone  up  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  he  would  fill  this 
house  with  his  presence  ;  that  the  truths  and  ordinances 
of  the  gospel  may  here  be  faithfully  and  affectionately  dis- 
pensed ;  that  comfort  and  strength  may  here  animate  the 
humble  suppliant ;  that  the  affectionate  warnings  of  Jesus 
may  here  reach  and    move    the  sinner's  heart  ;  that  im- 
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mortal  souls  may  here  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life,  and 
aided  in  their  upward  course  towards  that  temple  made 
without  hands,  in  which  the  pure  and  holy,  gathered  from 
the  earth,  will  unite  in  the  perfect  worship  of  heaven. 
These  prayers  may  God  hear  and  answer. 

But  a  service  of  more  intense  interest  now  remains  to  be 
performed.  What  are  these  walls,  but  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  purposes,  for  which  they  were  erected  ? 
Mere  matter,  skilfully  wrought  indeed,  and  tastefully  orna- 
mented, but  yet  mere  perishing  matter.  Time  will  crumble 
them  away.  But  there  is  to  be  set  apart  to  the  service  of 
this  people,  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  immortal 
mind.  This  mind  is  to  act  upon  living,  immortal  spirits. 
Its  influence  is  to  be  felt  on  earth,  and  to  reach  onward 
into  eternity.  What  can  exceed  in  intenseness  of  interest 
that  which  is  now  to  be  transacted  in  this  place  ?  What 
can  awaken  deeper  feelings,  than  ought  to  be  and  must  be 
called  forth,  upon  the  present  occasion  ? 

What  is  to  be  the  influence,  which  is  to  go  forth  from 
this  place  ?  A  spiritual,  moral  influence,  we  trust,  —  the 
influence,  which  accompanies  the  character  and  the  truth 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

When  Paul  was  about  to  address  the  Corinthians,  a 
people  skilled  in  all  the  refinements  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, and  accustomed  to  the  rich  and  flowing  eloquence 
of  Grecian  oratory,  he  fixed  his  purpose  of  fidelity  to  his 
Master.  Whatever  might  be  expected  from  him  by  a 
learned  and  refined,  yet  luxurious  and  dissolute  people,  he 
determined  to  know  nothing  among  them  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  He  bore  with  him  the  testimony  of  God, 
and  it  was  his  highest  ambition  to  communicate  this  testi- 
mony with  fidelity.  Compared  with  the  truths,  which  he 
had  received  from  Jesus  Christ,  all  other  truths  were  to  be 
regarded  of  no  account.  He  would  so  regard  them. 
Though  the  Master  in  whose  name  he  taught  was  viewed 
with  contempt,  as  one  who  had  been  ignominiously  cruci- 
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fied,  he  would  not  desert  him,  he  would  stand  by  his  cross, 
and  there  he  would  open  his  bosom  to  the  holy  inspiration, 
which  would  bear  him  on  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven's 
light  and  salvation,  to  bewildered,  dying,  guilty  men. 

It  is  to  bring  the  influence  of  Christ  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  that  this  house  has  arisen  among  us.  It  is 
to  purify  the  affections,  to  soothe  the  sorrows,  to  elevate 
the  characters  and  the  joys  of  those,  who  are  to  assemble 
within  these  walls,  that  we  have  now  come  up  hither,  to 
set  apart  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  service  of  this 
altar.  He  is  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified  ;  to 
esteem  this  his  first  duty,  his  highest  honor.  His  talents 
are  henceforth  to  be  consecrated  to  the  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  man,  and  particularly  of  this  people. 

What  is  it  then  for  a  minister  not  to  know,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  any  thing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified  ?  It  is  to  bring  the  whole  influence  of  his  teach- 
ings and  of  his  character  to  act  upon  a  single  point,  and 
that  the  salvation  of  men.  This  object  he  is  never  for  a 
moment  to  forget.  It  is  to  give  a  character  to  all  his  pur- 
suits, and  to  all  his  efforts.  To  accomplish  this  object  no 
exertion,  and  no  sacrifice/which  he  can  make,  is  to  be  with- 
held. He  is  to  spurn  from  him  every  influence,  which 
would  cloud  the  brightness  of  his  spiritual  vision,  or 
quench  the  flame  of  love  and  piety  in  his  own  bosom. 
With  a  heart  glowing  with  all  good  affections,  with  a  faith 
which  overcometh  the  world,  with  a  mind  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  communion  with  God,  and  with  his  Son, 
he  is  to  go  forth  to  his  work,  and,  if  need  be,  pour  himself 
out  like  water  for  man's  salvation.  This  spirit  of  devotion 
to  a  holy  and  benevolent  cause  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and 
without  it  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  towards  regenera- 
ting the  world.  This  singleness  of  purpose  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  every  man,  who  gains  an  honorable  distinction 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  Christ  is  not  only  to  fix  the  purpose,  and  to  hold 
34 
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under  his  continued  influence  the  spirit  of  his  servants  ;  — 
he  is  also  to  furnish  them  with  the  lessons,  which  they  are 
to  teach,  and  with  the  motives,  by  which  they  are  to  ad- 
dress the  consciences  of  men.  He  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners.  These  sinners  have  intelligent  minds  and 
susceptible  hearts.  They  are  to  be  saved,  not  by  physical 
force,  or  any  irresistible  influence,  but  by  the  power  of 
moral  means  adapted  to  the  wants  of  accountable,  endan- 
gered and  immortal  beings.  They  are  to  be  saved  from 
what  ?  From  the  wrath  of  God,  and  from  the  devouring 
fire  prepared  for  guilty  souls,  do  you  say  ?  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  answer,  if  it  convey  to  the  mind  its  true  and 
scriptural  import.  But  I  do  object  to  it,  if  it  be  made  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  divine  character,  and  to  induce  men 
to  seek  for  salvation  in  any  thing,  which  will  leave  the  soul 
the  miserable  abode  of  guilty  passions,  and  will  throw  all 
the  powers  of  a  rational  and  moral  being  into  wild  confu- 
sion. It  was  to  save  men  from  sin,  from  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  the  abuse  of  their  powers,  and  from  the  wretch- 
edness growing  out  of  their  guilt,  a  wretchedness  impres- 
sively pictured  by  the  glowing  and  startling  imagery  of 
scripture,  that  Jesus  Christ  labored,  suffered  and  died.  It 
is  to  save  man  from  the  corrodings  of  inward  disease,  from 
the  hell  of  the  human  bosom,  which,  to  the  guilty,  when 
conscience  is  awake  and  lifts  its  scorpion  whip,  is  far  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  external  hell  of  human  fears,  that 
the  gospel  now  sends  forth  its  voice  of  warning,  of  instruc- 
tion, of  encouragement,  of  hope  and  of  love.  It  is  for 
this  salvation  that  the  servants  of  Christ  are  to  hold  forth 
his  truth,  devote  their  labors,  and  pour  forth  their  prayers. 
But  what  are  the  leading  views  to  be  presented  in  preach- 
ing Christ  crucified  ?  We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  give 
to  you  a  synopsis  of  a  system  of  sectarian  theology.  Sys- 
tems enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  this  character  are 
already  abroad  to  bewilder  the  minds  of  men,  to  call  forth 
their  bad  passions,  and  to  obscure  the  bright  and  cheerful 
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beams  of  the  sun  of  righteousness.  Christianity  moves 
not  in  the  fettered  steps  of  human  theologues.  She  comes 
forth  in  the  simple  grandeur  of  her  own  spiritual  nature, 
and  by  a  few  simple,  yet  sublime  views,  enforced  by  God's 
authority,  and  by  eternal  sanctions,  essays  to  raise  men 
from  their  guilt  and  darkness,  to  infuse  life  into  their  spi- 
ritual powers,  to  bring  them  into  communion  with  God, 
to  make  them  ministers  of  his  love  in  this  their  temporary 
dwelling-place,  and  to  prepare  them  for  that  heavenly  home 
which  she  reveals  and  holds  out  to  their  hopes. 

Christianity  regards  men  as  guilty  and  endangered 
beings.  She  presents  just  such  views  of  the  world  as  are 
forced  home  upon  the  mind  of  every  enlightened  disciple 
of  Jesus.  In  administering  the  instructions  of  the  gospel, 
the  actual  state  of  man  is  to  be  kept  perpetually  in  view. 
But  it  is  to  be  represented  truly,  not  as  it  is  darkened  by 
modern  theories.  Human  guilt  is  to  be  attributed  not  to 
God,  but  to  man  ;  not  to  the  original  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  to  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  human 
powers  and  privileges.  The  enormity  of  this  guilt,  and 
the  ruin  to  which  it  tends,  are  to  be  pictured  by  showing 
the  exalted  powers  and  heavenly  destiny  of  the  human 
soul,  the  glorious  perfections  of  that  Being,  whose  gifts  are 
abused,  and  the  tenderness,  with  which  he  regards  the 
children  of  his  love  even  in  their  wanderings  from  him. 
If  the  first  precept  of  the  gospel  is,  Repent,  it  is  enforced  by 
bringing  the  guilty  being,  who  has  offended,  into  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  a  Father.  The  prayer,  which  breathes 
forth  from  his  trembling  lips,  is  to  be  addressed  to  a  Father, 
who  looks  down  from  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  watches 
the  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  the  heart,  and  is  ready 
to  pour  out  his  own  spirit  to  cheer  and  animate  the  heav- 
ing bosom.  Thus  Christ  brings  to  the  aid  of  weak,  tempted, 
sinful  man  an  Almighty  Parent  ;  and,  his  character  once 
brought  distinctly  to  view,  every  thing  in  nature  and  in 
providence,  every  thing  present  and  future,  comes  in  to 
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animate,  purify,  and  strengthen  the  spirit,  and  to  bear  it 
upward  to  that  true  glory,  which  just  begins  to  burst  in 
upon  its  waking  powers.  Religion  in  all  its  services  as- 
sumes a  new  form  of  endearment  and  of  power.  It 
touches  the  springs  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
Pardon  is  proclaimed,  not  to  be  purchased  by  mere  forms, 
or  by  cosily  sacrifices,  but  granted  freely  to  the  spirit  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  virtue.  A  Father's  arms  are  seen  out- 
stretched to  enfold  the  returning  prodigal.  The  path 
onward  is  shown  to  be  beset  indeed  with  trials  and  dangers  ; 
but  they  constitute  a  discipline  suited  to  the  actual  wants 
of  a  spirit  aspiring  to  higher  honors. 

The  future  and  eternal  existence  of  man  is  revealed  in 
the  gospel;  life  and  immortality  are  there  brought  to  light. 
This  doctrine,  connected,  as  it  always  is  by  Christ,  with  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  life,  consti- 
tutes the  glory  of  the  gospel,  stamps  an  infinite  value  upon 
the  human  soul,  and  associates  every  influence,  which  is 
either  to  pollute  and  debase,  or  to  purify  and  exalt  this  soul, 
with  eternity. 

In  all  efforts  to  save  sinners,  their  moral  dangers  must 
be  held  in  view.  The  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  its 
capacity  for  improvement  and  happiness,  must  be  set  forth 
with  earnestness  and  truth.  The  guilt  of  abusing  and 
perverting  the  principles  of  a  moral  and  immortal  nature, 
and  the  miseries  inseparable  from  such  guilt,  miseries  felt 
in  no  slight  degree  on  earth,  and  which  are  to  reach  for- 
ward, and  cloud  to  the  view  of  the  guilty  the  bright  day  of 
eternity,  must  be  brought  home  to  the  conscience  and  to 
the  heart.  The  paternal  character  of  God,  as  Jesus  has 
described  it,  —  that  of  a  Parent,  who  pities  even  his  guilty 
children,  whose  eye  ever  beams  upon  them  with  compas- 
sion, who  has  sent  the  messenger  of  his  mercy  to  guide 
them  to  himself,  who  is  constantly  speaking  to  them  in  the 
accents  of  love,  who  promises  pardon  to  the  penitent, 
strength  to  the  weak,  and  victory  to  all  who  lean  upon  his 
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arm,  must  be  proclaimed  in  every  lesson  of  Christian  in- 
struction. It  must  be  made  to  speak  to  the  misguided  and 
wretched  votaries  of  the  world  with  an  alarming  power, 
and  to  bring  its  voice  of  encouragement  and  hope  to  the 
fearful  and  the  timid.  Every  word,  that  is  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  should  have  eternity  associated  with 
it,  and  should  borrow  its  energy  from  those  lofty  and 
generous  views,  which  the  gospel  unfolds  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  immortal  spirit,  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
Every  duty,  every  trial,  every  joy,  every  faculty  of  the  soul, 
and  every  cause  operating  to  develope  its  powers,  should  be 
regarded  as  having  eternity  stamped  upon  it ;  and  the 
eternal  sanctions  of  religion  should  be  brought  to  act  upon 
the  thoughts,  the  affections,  and  the  purposes  of  man. 
They  should  come  to  him  as  parental  warnings  of  danger, 
as  encouragements  to  effort,  as  motives  to  urge  him  onward 
in  his  glorious  career. 

But,  while  the  leading  views  of  Christianity  are  to  hold 
a  place  in  Christian  instruction  corresponding  to  their  im- 
portance, no  truth  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
little  worth,  or  to  be  neglected.  Every  truth,  every  pre- 
cept, every  promise,  and  every  threatening,  is  to  be  brought 
forward  to  accomplish  its  purpose  in  forming  human 
character.  The  character  and  the  authority  of  Jesus 
are  to  illustrate  and  enforce  every  lesson.  He  is  to  be 
placed  before  those,  who  need  to  be  guided  by  his  wisdom, 
and  blessed  by  his  love.  He  is  to  be  preached.  His  mild, 
forbearing,  gentle,  pure,  forgiving,  benevolent,  endearing, 
pious  spirit  is  to  be  held  forth  to  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  followers.  They  are  to  learn  from  his  character, 
what  that  holiness  is,  which  God  approves,  and  which  they 
are  to  cultivate  as  their  highest  glory,  as  their  only  prepa- 
ration for  immortal  happiness.  He  is  to  be  preached  as  a 
crucified  Saviour ;  as  one,  who  was  capable  of  suffering, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  made  an  example  to  guide 
and  encourage  his  disciples  ;  as  one,  whom  God  has  raised 
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from  the  dead,  as  a  pledge  of  man's  immortality  ;  as  one, 
who,  while  struggling  with  the  sufferings  of  earth,  exhibited 
a  spirit,  which  held  intimate  communion  with  God,  and 
who,  by  his  life  and  death,  speaks  with  divine  power  to 
every  good  affection  of  the  human  heart ;  as  one,  who  now 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
is,  by  a  divine  influence,  urging  men  onward  towards  their 
heavenly  home. 

Thus  are  sinners  to  be  saved  by  the  light,  which  Jesus 
pours  into  their  minds,  and  by  the  holy  love,  which 
he  kindles  in  their  hearts.  By  his  truth,  he  breaks  the 
illusions  of  the  earth  ;  gives  to  man  power  over  those 
earthly  influences,  which  are  continually  binding  down  his 
spirit  to  mere  perishing  objects  ;  teaches  him  the  worth  of 
the  soul  within  him  ;  bears  his  thoughts  and  affections 
above  the  vapors  which  are  gathering  around  him  here ; 
gives  him  communion  with  God  ;  draws  forth  his  sympa- 
thies and  his  love  towards  holy  beings ;  prepares  him  to 
exert  an  elevating  and  benevolent  influence  on  the  earth, 
and  to  enter  upon  the  joys  of  heaven.  Just  so  far  as  Jesus 
communicates  to  man  his  own  spirit,  just  so  far  does  he 
save  him  ;  for  the  salvation  which  he  offers  is  deliverance 
from  ignorance  and  guilt,  and  a  capacity  for  the  happiness 
which  belongs  to  the  pure  spirits  above.  The  soul  thus 
saved  nourishes  its  own  strength  by  its  intercourse  with 
all  in  nature  or  in  providence  that  speaks  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  infinite  mind.  In  its  revoltings  from  vice,  in  its 
efforts  to  gather  up  arguments  to  increase  its  love  of  God, 
in  the  joys  of  benevolence,  in  communion  with  the  divine 
perfections,  in  putting  forth  its  efforts  to  gain  still  brighter 
views  of  the  divine  character,  in  its  pantings  after  a  higher 
virtue,  it  learns  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  being 
born  of  God,  and  by  that  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing. 

Do  we  then,  when  we  maintain  that  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  minister  is  to  be  directed  to  a  single 
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object,  that  is,  to  the  salvation  of  sinners  by  the  power  of 
Christ's  instructions  and  example,  assert,  that  his  mind  is 
to  spurn  as  worthless  all  knowledge,  which  is  not  directly 
communicated  by  the  Christian  scriptures,  and  that  he  is 
never  to  treat  subjects,  which  they  do  not  direetly  furnish 
for  his  use  ?     We  say  no  such  thing. 

Minds  are  to  be  addressed,  which  are  occupied  and 
filled  with  prejudices  hostile  to  the  truths  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  It  has  ever  been  so.  Christ  had  to  combat 
the  errors  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Paul  had  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  Jewish,  but  Pagan  darkness  ;  and  this 
apostle,  though  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  entered  largely  and  frequently 
into  the  controversies  of  his  time.  Those  of  the  present 
day,  who  have  a  diseased  sensibility  with  regard  to  contro- 
versy, are  rebuked  by  the  history  of  the  best  days  and  the 
purest  advocates  of  our  religion  ;  but  they,  who  love  con- 
troversy as  such,  whose  ears  are  feasted  by  the  tramplings 
of  combatants  on  the  field  of  theological  warfare,  are  to  be 
compassionated  as  men  who  know  not  what  spirit  they  are 
of.  What  then  is  the  object,  which  controversy  has  to  ac- 
complish ?  It  is  to  remove  from  the  mind  those  errors, 
which  close  it  against  the  truth,  or  which  render  the  truth, 
when  received,  powerless.  This  labor,  painful  as  it  may 
be,  must  occasionally  be  endured.  He,  who  is  called  to  it 
by  his  duty,  is  not  to  shrink  from  the  service.  But  though 
his  immediate  object  be  to  expose  error,  his  ultimate  pur- 
pose must  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  truth.  Of  course, 
his  mind  must  be  familiar  with  the  obstacles,  which  may 
oppose  the  moral  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  with 
diligence  must  he  labor  to  remove  them.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  age  needs  no  excitement  here.  It  rather 
requires  to  be  soothed  and  calmed,  that  the  minds  of  men 
may,  unruffled  by  passion,  pursue  with  humility  and  per- 
severance their  religious  inquiries.  Lessons  of  forbearance 
should  be  given,  especially  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian 
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community,  against  which  an  exasperated  spirit  seems  to 
be  sending  forth  from  every  quarter  its  weapons  of  offensive 
warfare.  If  the  enemies  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  pure 
form  of  Christianity  so  far  succeed  as  to  employ  all  our 
strength  in  combatting  error,  and  defending  what  is  pecu- 
liar in  our  views  of  Christ's  gospel,  the  victory  is  won  for 
them.  In  repelling  the  foe  from  our  borders,  we  shall 
waste  our  strength ;  and,  though  in  every  assault  we 
should  prove  the  superior  power  of  our  weapons,  yet  we 
shall  be  ruined.  The  vineyard,  which  ought  to  claim 
culture,  and  to  be  adorned  with  beauty,  and  enriched  with 
fruits,  will  be  a  waste,  and  famine  will  lead  on  to  death. 

But  it  is  not  merely  clearing  away  the  obstacles,  which 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  truth,  which  is  to  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  They  are  to  under- 
stand the  best  methods  of  wielding  the  instruments  of 
moral  power,  that  they  may  bring  Christian  truth  to  bear 
upon  the  consciences  and  affections  of  men.  They  are  to 
send  their  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  other  men ;  and  to 
learn  by  the  diligent  study  of  mankind  how  to  awaken  and 
guide  the  slumbering  elements  of  an  immortal  nature.  Can 
they  do  this  with  barren  and  imbecile  minds  ?  No.  It 
becomes  him,  who  would  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
to  exercise  his  mind  by  a  most,  vigorous  course  of  discipline, 
to  enrich  himself  by  treasures  gathered  from  every  field  of 
intellectual  enterprise.  He  is  to  be  conversant  with  all 
knowledge.  The  past  and  the  present,  the  volume  of 
nature  and  of  revealed  truth,  are  to  open  to  him  their  va- 
rious treasures.  Every  thing  from  the  gilding  of  an  insect's 
wing  to  the  combination  of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds 
will  administer  to  his  power.  Especially  should  it  be 
his  constant  and  vigorous  effort  to  become  familiar  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  universe,  with  the  elements  of 
his  own  nature,  with  the  modes  of  developing  this  nature, 
with  the  deleterious  and  the  favorable  influences,  which 
are  operating  upon  it,  with  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  de- 
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lightful  communion  between  the  spirit  in  man  and  the 
infinite  mind.  Thus  is  he  to  gain  power  over  other  minds, 
to  become  skilful  in  the  application  both  of  the  healing  and 
the  exciting  influences  of  the  gospel,  to  turn  away  the 
sinner  from  his  vices,  and  to  encourage  the  good  man  in 
his  upward  course.  Thus  is  he  to  show  that  the  mind, 
which  Christ  has  saved,  is  not  crippled  by  the  discipline 
which  he  appoints  ;  that  the  mind,  which  holds  communion 
with  God,  is  stimulated,  strengthened  and  enriched  by  its 
familiar  converse  with  the  spiritual  world.  Thus  is  the 
minister  of  Christ  to  make  the  word  of  God  in  his  hands 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two  edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  the  joints  and  marrow,  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

How  unworthy  then  of  a  Christian  minister  to  abuse  the 
power,  which  his  office  and  his  accomplishments  may  give 
him,  to  the  unworthy  purposes  of  a  personal  or  party  self- 
ishness. Every  good  mind  shrinks  back  with  disgust  from 
the  man,  who,  standing  in  the  place  of  Christian  instruction, 
is  only  careful  to  display  himself,  to  cater  for  the  taste  of 
worldly  men,  or  to  show  forth  the  mere  accomplishments 
of  a  mind  studious  of  the  applause  of  the  giddy  and  the 
worldly.  With  what  horror  does  every  one  who  is  not  a 
stranger  to  all  generous  and  godlike  emotions  look  upon 
the  man,  who,  clothed  in  the  sacred  robes  of  the  priesthood, 
can  impose  upon  the  fears  of  the  timid,  trifle  with  the  sacred 
sensibilities  of  inquiring  piety,  and  even  pretend  to  enlist 
the  holy  spirit  of  God,  not  to  increase  the  triumphs  of 
Jesus,  but  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  a  personal  ambition  ! 

Nor  less  is  he  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred,  who  can 
give  to  a  party  the  power  and  the  influence,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  Christ  and  to  virtue.  He  may  come  for- 
ward as  a  leader,  speak  with  authority,  deal  forth  his 
anathemas  with  a  cold  and  calculating  ambition  ;  or  he 
may  be  the  mere  tool  of  a  party,  working  in  the  dark,  fill- 
35 
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ing  the  minds  of  the  credulous  with  suspicion  and  hatred 
towards  all,  who  will  not  bow  to  the  dictation  of  a  proud 
majority ;  but  in  either  case  he  is  to  be  held  up  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  humble,  modest,  intelligent,  generous,  devoted 
servant  of  the  Redeemer.     He  preaches  not  Christ  cruci- 
fied, but  self.     Instead  of  swelling  the  triumphs  of  virtue, 
he  administers   the   poisoned  waters  of  strife,  and  in  the 
name  of  God  pours  disease  and  death  into  the  souls  of  men. 
With  this  singleness  of  purpose,  this  fidelity  in  employ- 
ing the  instruments  of  moral  power,  this  richness  of  intel- 
lectual treasure,  this  courage  and  constancy  in  declaring 
God's  truth,  this  elevation  above  the  grovelling  influences  of 
personal  and  sectarian  selfishness,  the  Christian  minister 
should  unite  a  patient,  affectionate,  persevering  spirit.     As 
a  nursing  mother  cherishes  her  children,  he  is  to  guard  and 
guide  those   whom  his  influence  may  reach.     A  generous 
love  is  to  fill  his  bosom,  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  to  go 
with  him  in  his  labors.     The  dulness  of  faculties  bound 
down  to  the  earth  and  the  baseness  of  corrupt  affections, 
though  encountered,  are  not  to  discourage  him.     The  per- 
versity of   prejudice   and  the  cruel  injustice   of   bigotry 
are  not  to  palsy  his  efforts,  or  to  pour  their  bitterness  into 
his  soul.     Even  when  he  hears  the  venerated   name  of 
Jesus  reviled,  and  contempt   cast  upon  his  gospel,  he  is 
not  to  withhold  his  efforts  for  the  redemption  of  the  souls 
blasted  by  the  frosts  of  infidelity.     He  is  then  to  think  of 
Jesus,  pouring  forth  his  tears  over  the  devoted  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  spirit  to  put  forth  his  efforts  to 
save   even  those,  who  spurn  from  them  both  the  servant 
and  the  Master. 

Think  you  that  a  laborer  thus  going  forth  will  labor  in 
vain  ?  Will  he  be  unable  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of  the 
human  soul ;  or  rather  will  not  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  God 
cooperate  with  his  efforts  ?  He  must  go  forth  clothed  with 
power  ;  and,  when  he  comes  to  the  house  of  God,  his  must 
be  an  eloquence,  which   will  reach  the  soul.     If  his  mind 
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and  his  heart  are  rilled  with  heavenly  themes  and  affections, 
he  will  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others.  There  need 
be  no  labor  of  art  to  effect  this.  The  interest  and  solem- 
nity of  the  topics  which  he  treats,  and  the  deep  and  affec- 
tionate workings  of  his  own  spirit,  will  move  and  control 
those  who  hear  him. 

I  am  admonished,  that  it  is  time  to  turn  my  address  to- 
ward those,  who  are  most  deeply  interested  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

My  friend,  I  welcome  you  to  your  scene  of  labor,  of 
trial,  of  improvement,  and  of  joy.  It  becomes  not  this 
occasion  to  indulge  personal  feeling;  and,  indeed.  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  express  to  you  how  sincerely  thankful  I 
am  to  God,  that  I  may  henceforth  regard  you  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  Christian  ministry.  The  responsibility,  which 
belongs  to  the  station,  which  you  are  to  occupy,  is  indeed 
momentous.  But  it  is  a  responsibility,  to  which  God  in 
his  providence  is  calling  you.  I  would  not  lessen  it,  if  I 
could.  No,  all  that  is  great  in  character  grows  out  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  call  for  great  efforts.  God  will  never 
hopelessly  bow  down  that  soul  which  feels  its  responsibili- 
ties, and  struggles  faithfully  to  meet  them.  Every  effort, 
which  you  may  make  in  the  spirit  of  your  Master,  will  be 
an  instrument  of  good  to  those  whom  you  love,  and  of 
improvement  to  your  own  character.  Go  forth  to  your 
duties,  and  leave  your  happiness  to  God's  care.  Go  forth, 
bearing  with  you  the  resolute  determination  to  devote  your- 
self to  the  religious  interests  of  this  people,  and  the  fixed 
purpose  of  so  forming  your  own  character,  and  adminis- 
tering Christ's  truth,  that  whoever  shall  revile  you  shall  at 
the  same  time  cast  reproach  upon  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
Jesus.  You  will  not  want  sympathy ;  and  the  prayers, 
which  we  are  about  to  offer  to  God  for  you,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pledge  of  our  continued  remembrance,  and 
remind  you  of  that  grace  which  is  sufficient  for  you. 

We  congratulate  the  members  of  this  society  on  the 
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bright  hopes  of  this  day.  You  have,  in  the  steadfastness, 
liberality  and  zeal,  with  which  you  have  labored  to  erect  a 
new  altar  to  God,  shown  an  intelligent  regard  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  gospel,  and  the  highest  interests  of  this 
active  and  thriving  community.  The  want  of  another 
house  of  worship  to  accommodate  a  growing  population  was 
felt  here  ;  and  you  have  given  yourselves  to  the  labor  of 
supplying  this  want,  holding  in  view  that  form  of  religious 
instruction,  which  you  deem  most  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  best  suited  to  guide  and  comfort 
you  and  your  children.  You  are  now  permitted  to  seethe 
Pastor  of  your  choice,  and  to  commence  under  circumstan- 
ces of  great  interest  and  promise,  a  new  relation  and  new 
duties.  We  trust  that  a  bright  day  is  dawning  upon  you. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  Pastor,  whom  we  introduce  to  his 
office,  will  answer  all  your  reasonable  anticipations ;  that 
in  his  light  you  will  rejoice  ;  that  he  will  awaken  in  some 
minds  recollections  of  days  gone  by,  when  Belknap  here 
dispensed  the  word  of  life.  The  remembrance  of  his 
instructions  has  not  entirely  faded  away,  and  it  may  be  to 
the  seed  here  sown  by  him,  that  you  are  indebted  in  no 
small  degree  for  the  privilege  of  having  thus  happily  the  in- 
stitutions of  what  we  deem  a  rational  and  evangelical  faith 
established  among  you.  Rejoice  then  in  the  Lord.  The 
privileges,  with  which  you  are  blessed,  impose  upon  you 
corresponding  obligations.  If  the  counsels  of  heaven  are 
communicated  to  you,  you  are  sacredly  bound  to  heed 
these  counsels.  If  the  ordinances  of  Christ  are  here  dis- 
pensed, you  are  to  receive  the  nourishment  which  they 
impart.  We  commend  our  young  friend  to  your  kind  re- 
gards, to  your  benevolent  sympathy  and  to  your  prayers. 
Let  his  reputation  and  his  happiness  be  precious  to  you. 
Expect  not  from  him  more  than  mortal  man  can  perform. 
Give  him  your  counsel,  and  let  him  rejoice  in  your  love. 
But,  above  all,  by  a  serious  attendance  upon  his  ministra- 
tions, and  by  lives  of  intelligent  and  devoted  piety,  show 
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him  that  you  love  the  Master,  whom  he  serves.  With- 
out this  proof  of  attachment  to  religion  itself,  whatever 
may  be  your  attentions  to  him,  you  will  leave  his  heart  sad 
and  sorrowful.  Forget  not  that  you,  as  a  religious  society, 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  jealous  community,  that  the  public 
mind  has  been  industriously  filled  with  prejudices  against 
your  faith,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  you 
to  shine  forth  in  the  brightness  of  the  purest  virtue.  You 
may  do  much  to  dispel  the  illusions,  which  are  betraying 
the  interests  of  piety  among  us  ;  and  to  cause  that  faith, 
which  you  regard  as  divine,  to  be  so  regarded  by  others. 
But,  above  all,  remember  that  each  one  has  a  personal  in- 
terest, an  infinite  interest  to  guard.  This  moment  is  con- 
nected with  eternity  ;  and  so  will  be  every  future  moment 
of  your  lives.  Your  improvement  or  abuse  of  the  grace 
of  God  will  have  eternal  consequences  connected  with  it. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls. 


SERMON    XXVII 


THE  PIETY  OF  JESUS. 


HEBREWS  XII.  2. 


LOOKING    UNTO   JESUS,    THE     AUTHOR    AND     FINISHER    OF    OUR    FAITH. 

The  importance  of  frequent  reference  to  first  principle? 
is  apparent  to  every  man,  who  thinks  accurately  upon  any 
subject.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  simple  elements 
of  Christianity  ?  It  had  its  origin  in  a  far  distant  agey 
among  a  people  of  different  associations  and  habits  from 
those,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  through  many  generations  of  men,  and  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  innumerable  hostile  sects.  Though 
it  were  in  its  origin  as  simple  and  as  pure  as  the  light  of 
heaven,  yet  we  might  expect  to  find  it  robbed  by  human 
management  of  some  portion  of  its  primitive  beauty  and 
grandeur.  It  has  been  so  with  other  institutions.  In  the 
progress  of  time  and  in  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  what 
institution  is  there,  that  has  not  more  or  less  lost  its  original 
character  ?  With  human  institutions  this  change  may  be 
improvement.  It  cannot  be  so  with  Christianity,  which 
purports  to  come  immediately  from  God,  and  to  set  forth 
his  plan  for  redeeming  the  world.  The  principles  and 
spirit  of  such  a  system,  as  exhibited  by  its  great  founder, 
must  of  course  be  perfect.     There  may  be  different  modes 
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of  explaining  and  illustrating  these  principles ;  there  may 
be  different  forms  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  accommodated  to  different  states  of  soci- 
ety, and  to  different  degrees  of  human  improvement  ;  but 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  religion  itself  can  never  be 
changed  with  safety  or  innocence.  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  today  and  forever.  What  then,  amid  the  clash- 
ing of  discordant  sects,  is  to  be  the  resort  of  Christians  ? 
Thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  a  faithful  and  simple  narrative 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  There  is  hardly  a  dis- 
pute in  the  church,  which  may  not  be  settled  by  a  devoted 
attention  to  the  life,  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  Saviour,  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  evangelical  history ;  and  this 
mode  of  arriving  at  first  principles  may  be  adopted  with 
success  by  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  portions 
of  society. 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents,  by 
a  beautiful  figure,  those  whom  he  addressed,  as  encom- 
passed by  the  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  prophets  and  right- 
eous men,  whose  faith  he  had  celebrated.  They  were 
contending  amid  the  numerous  trials  of  their  earthly  state, 
and  those,  who  had  successfully  passed  through  the  trialr 
are  represented  as  looking  down  upon  them,  and  witness- 
ing their  struggles,  ready  to  afford  encouragement  by  their 
presence,  and  to  bestow  plaudits  upon  the  victors.  But 
though  these  holy  men  are  to  be  regarded  with  respect, 
Christians  are  not  to  confine  their  attention  to  them.  They 
are  to  look  beyond  them,  and  to  fix  their  most  devoted 
attention  upon  the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith. 
Jesus  is  to  be  their  guide,  their  pattern  and  their  Saviour. 
Him  they  are  to  obey ;  him  they  are  to  imitate ;  in  him 
they  are  to  trust  for  success. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  call  away  your  thoughts  from  all 
human  theories,  and  to  fix  them  on  Jesus.  He  is  to  be 
your  guide  and  your  solace  amid  the  dangers  and  sorrows 
of  your  earthly  state.     But  I  shall  not  have  time  to  enter 
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upon  a  full  view  of  the  Saviour's  character.  I  select, 
therefore,  the  piety  of  Jesus  as  the  topic  of  discourse.  If 
we  learn  what  piety  was  as  exhibited  by  him,  we  shall 
know  what  it  ought  to  be  in  us,  what  it  must  be,  if  we 
would  be  welcomed  by  him  at  last  to  the  church  in  heaven. 

1.  Piety,  I  remark  in  the  first  place,  consists  in  right 
views  of  the  character  of  God,  and  in  affections  and  con- 
duct corresponding  to  such  views.  It  has  its  seat  in  the 
soul.  The  whole  spiritual  nature  of  the  truly  pious  man 
is  controlled  by  the  ever  present  image  of  God's  perfec- 
tions. How  he  may  glorify  that  adorable  Being,  who  fills 
heaven  and  earth,  is  his  first  and  his  last  inquiry.  It  is 
from  this  impulse  within,  that  the  lips  are  moved  in  prayer, 
that  the  holy  rites  of  religion  are  approached,  that  the 
tongue  utters  its  language  of  submission,  of  gratitude,  of 
hope,  and  that  active  powers  are  called  forth  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  If  the  mind  be  not  filled  with  the 
divine  perfections,  if  the  heart  be  not  touched  and  warmed 
by  a  present  Deity,  there  can  be  no  true  piety.  The  lips 
may  utter  the  prayer,  the  ceremonial  of  religion  may  be 
scrupulously  observed,  the  body  may  be  covered  with  sack- 
cloth, and  the  mind  crippled  by  chains ;  but  there  is  no 
true  piety.  The  fountain  whence  this  holy  and  pure 
stream  is  to  flow  is  emptiness,  and  nothing  can  flow  thence, 
which  can  be  acceptable  to  that  God,  whose  eye  is  upon 
the  heart.  Piety  then  is  in  the  soul,  and  it  is  there  be- 
cause God  is  there.  Hence  all  the  affections  of  a  dutiful 
child  of  God  are  in  healthy  exercise.  The  evidences  of 
piety  appear  in  the  life  as  naturally  as  the  effect  follows 
the  cause.  The  forms  of  religion,  designed  to  cherish  the 
inward  sentiment,  are  gladly  resorted  to,  and  the  obedience 
of  the  life  shows  that  God  is  the  object  of  love  and  of 
imitation. 

That  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  filled  with  piety  is  shown 
forth  by  the  whole  history  of  his  life.  There  is  no  form, 
in  which  this  sentiment  could  exhibit  itself,  in  which  it  was 
not  manifested  by  him.     He  not  only  declared,  but  proved, 
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that  God  dwelt  in  him,  that  his  soul  was  filled  and  blessed 
by  intimate  communion  with  the  divine  perfections.  How 
familiarly  did  the  loftiest  and  the  tenderest  conceptions  of 
the  infinite  Being  flow  forth  from  his  hallowed  lips  !  How 
readily  did  he  seize  upon  every  object  of  nature  and  every 
circumstance  of  life,  to  bring  the  spirits  of  men  to  hold 
intercourse  with  his  Father!  Amid  the  sublime  displays 
of  his  own  power,  how  careful  was  he  at  all  times,  that 
God  should  have  the  glory  !  Even  in  early  childhood 
he  was  found  in  the  temple  of  God,  there  showing  forth 
his  piety.  Throughout  his  ministry  he  was  careful  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  by  observing  the  forms  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  In  the  hour  of  suffering,  he  leaned  upon  his 
Father,  and  sent  up  to  him  the  supplications  of  a  confiding 
child.  With  him  he  connected  every  act  of  his  life.  It 
was  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven.  Look  to  Jesus,  and  learn  what  Christian  piety  is. 
Look  to  him,  and  ask  yourselves  whether,  were  his  spirit 
yours,  your  souls  would  not  be  purer  in  their  character, 
richer  in  their  sources  of  happiness,  and  blessed  by  that 
peace,  which  passeth  knowledge.  O  what  are  all  the  toys 
of  earth,  the  spells  which  bind  us  down  to  this  perishing 
world,  to  communion  with  God,  and  to  the  glorious  antici- 
pations of  a  spirit  blessed  with  freedom,  and  exalted  by 
visions  of  eternal  glory  ! 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  form,  in  which  piety  could 
exhibit  itself,  in  which  it  was  not  manifested  by  Christ. 
He  is  introduced  among  men,  as  already  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  as  a  Lamb  without  blemish.  There  was 
no  struggling  in  his  mind  of  light  with  darkness.  The 
divine  perfections  beamed  in  unclouded  brightness  upon 
him.  Nor  did  his  holy  aspirations  receive  any  check  from 
the  influence  of  sinful  passions.  He  knew  nothing  of 
that  struggle  of  soul,  of  those  heavings  of  contending 
elements  within,  which  agitate  the  sinner's  bosom,  when 
first  the  spirit  of  God  brings  home  conviction  of  his  sin- 
36 
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fulness,  and  moves  him  to  strive  for  that  heaven,  which  is 
barred  against  the  guilty.  His  example,  therefore,  though 
perfect,  is  on  this  very  account  one,  which  does  not  in 
itself  offer  sympathy  to  the  sinner  agitated  by  guilt,  and 
panting  for  deliverance.  Yet  Jesus  comes  even  to  him  in 
ills  instructions,  and  pours  comfort  into  his  soul.  He  says 
to  him  in  the  accents  of  tenderness,  and  compassion,  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  the  door  of  mercy  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.  He  encourages  his  efforts,  imparts 
strength  to  him,  shows  him  a  Father  in  heaven  ready  to 
forgive,  and  points  him  onward  to  the  joys  above,  which 
will  reward  his  victorious  exertions. 

2.  The  piety  of  Jesus  is  sober  and  rational,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  earnest,  fervent  and  solemn. 

Follow  him  through  his  ministry.  You  hear  from  him 
no  bursts  of  unrestrained  and  boisterous  passion.  The 
specimens  of  devotional  language,  which  he  has  left  for  our 
instruction,  are  calm  and  reverential.  He  ever  appears  as 
in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  his  language  is  such  as  is 
suited  to  be  addressed  to  the  infinite  Being.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  wild  and  passionate  expression,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  mind  wrought  up  to  frenzy,  and  pour- 
ing forth  a  torrent  of  highly  wrought  feeling,  rather  to  move 
the  sensibilities  of  men,  than  to  reach  the  throne  of  divine 
mercy.  Read  the  prayer,  which  he  gave  as  a  guide  to  the 
devotion  of  his  followers.  How  simple,  solemn,  calm,  yet 
impressive,  is  this  prayer !  But  you  cannot  utter  it  in  a 
wild  and  passionate  manner.  The  very  spirit  of  the  prayer 
rebukes  and  precludes  all  extravagance  of  manner,  all  the 
artifice  which  man  sometimes  employs,  not  to  reach  the 
mercy  seat  of  God,  but  to  excite  a  feverish  habit  in  the 
minds  of  worshippers,  who  ought  to  bow  before  him  with 
humility  and  reverence. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  Christ  were  in  a  remarkable 
degree  rational.  They  were  addressed  to  one  God,  even 
the  Father,  whom  alone  he  taught  his  disciples  to  adore. 
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In  an  age  of  pomp,  superstition  and  bigotry,  he  alone  stood 
forth  as  a  rational  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  He  was  not 
found,  like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  putting  forth  a  show 
of  piety,  decorating  his  garments  with  scraps  of  the  law, 
or  for  a  pretence  making  long  prayers  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets.  He  showed  that  he  understood,  and  that  he 
desired  to  make  others  understand,  the  true  nature  of  piety, 
by  throwing  into  discredit  the  substitution  of  forms  for 
the  substance,  the  magnifying  of  ceremonial  observances 
to  the  neglect  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  How  fre- 
quently and  how  severely  did  he  rebuke  the  religionists  of 
his  day, — those  whose  piety  was  for  display,  but  whose 
hearts  were  for  the  world,  and  were  filled  with  its  unholy 
passions,  while  they  reviled  the  pure  image  of  God  as  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  !  He  gave  no  countenance 
to  a  merely  formal  religion,  to  a  piety  of  outward  ceremo- 
nies, while  all  within  was  full  of  pollution.  His  was  a 
piety,  which  was  nourished  by  the  divine  perfections  ;  —  a 
piety,  which,  when  imitated  by  his  followers,  will  not 
be  cherished  with  the  vain  purpose  of  merely  paying 
adulation  to  the  eternal  king,  and  thus  procuring  his  favor, 
but  with  the  pure  desire  of  imbibing  his  spirit,  and  glorify- 
ing his  name,  by  a  humble  imitation  of  his  perfections. 

But  the  piety  of  Jesus  was  earnest,  fervent  and  solemn. 
You  find  that  he  frequently  retired  from  men,  and  in 
solitude  held  communion  with  his  Father.  This  habit 
shows,  that  there  was  a  depth  and  fervor  in  his  devotional 
feelings,  best  suited  to  the  most  confiding  intercourse  with 
heaven  ;  that  he  nourished  his  piety,  and  poured  out  his 
prayers,  where  no  human  being  could  witness  or  interrupt 
the  overflowings  of  a  devout  soul.  The  brief  acknowledg- 
ments of  God  and  supplications  to  him,  which  are  re- 
corded by  the  Evangelists,  are  the  expressions  of  a  spirit 
earnestly  looking  to  a  Father  above,  warmed  by  the  true 
fire  of  devotion,  and  solemnized  by  the  presence  of  the 
infinite  God.     They  seem  to  come  forth  from  the  inmost 
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soul,  to  be  congenial  to  the  soul,  to  be,  not  forced  and 
formal  exercises,  which  have  no  connexion  with  what  is 
habitually  going  on  in  the  inner  man,  but  the  strong  and 
uniform  current  of  sentiment  occasionally  becoming  audi- 
ble, occasionally  bursting  forth  from  the  lips. 

The  most  copious  prayer  on  record  offered  by  Jesus  is 
that,  which  he  offered  immediately  before  he  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  for  the  friends,  whom  he 
should  leave  behind  him,  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 
in  the  world,  and  for  all  in  every  age,  who  should  faithfully 
attach  themselves  to  his  cause.  How  earnestly,  how  fer- 
vently, how  solemnly  does  he  plead  with  God  !  His  soul 
seems  full  of  pious  sentiments.  The  dangers  of  earth,  the 
weakness  of  his  disciples,  their  trials,  and  the  lofty  pur- 
poses to  be  accomplished  by  them,  the  benignity  of  God, 
his  intimate  connexion  with  human  affairs,  his  ever  ready 
beneficence,  seem  to  occupy  his  soul,  and  to  call  forth 
strong  and  fervent  emotions.  Yet  the  deepest  feelings,  the 
most  importunate  supplications,  are  poured  forth  in  lan- 
guage at  once  chaste,  reverential,  confiding  and  solemn. 
There  is  nothing  extravagant,  nothing  heated  and  boister- 
ous. There  is  no  formality,  no  coldness.  The  mind  is 
yet  in  the  full  possession  of  its  powers,  while  the  heart  is 
deeply  moved,  and  imparts  the  glow  of  pious  and  benevo- 
lent affection  to  the  language  of  the  lips. 

How  fervently,  how  earnestly,  and  with  what  solemnity 
of  feeling  did  he  pour  forth  his  supplications  in  the  hour 
of  his  agony !  All  the  emotions  naturally  inspired  by 
anticipation  of  the  sufferings  which  awaited  him  were  in 
full  operation.  He  wrestled  with  God,  pouring  out  before 
him  the  impassioned  cry  for  deliverance  from  the  impend- 
ing storm.  Yet  there  is  no  spirit  of  murmuring,  or  of 
insubordination.  He  sees  even  in  his  agony  a  Father  on 
his  throne  of  mercy.  His  agitated  mind  is  calmed.  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done,  is  the  language  of  his  confiding 
piety.     He  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  infinite  love, 
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and  there  finds  his  safety.  In  the  moment  of  mortal  con- 
flict he  was  not  forsaken ;  but,  as  earthly  scenes  became 
darker  and  darker,  he  was  able  to  say  with  his  expiring 
breath,  Father,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit.  O 
who  can  contemplate  the  Saviours  piety,  without  admira- 
tion, awe  and  love  !  How  unearthly  is  it,  and  yet  how 
capable  of  being  imitated  by  man!  Who  that  acknow- 
ledges a  God  above  him,  who  that  is  conscious  of  his  own 
dependence  and  sinfulness,  who  that  looks  upon  the  scenes 
of  this  fading  world,  and  feels  that  he  has  an  immortal 
spirit  within  him,  and  that  there  are  in  the  distant  future  to 
be  opened  upon  the  soul  new  developements  of  God's 
glorious  purposes,  but  must  devoutly  desire  that  the 
Saviour's  spirit  may  dwell  in  him,  that  the  same  strong 
ties  may  unite  him  and  the  Son  of  God  to  the  common 
source  of  intelligence,  of  holiness  and  happiness.  O  then  1 
while  we  nourish  our  souls  by  communion  with  God  in  his 
works  and  providence,  let  us  keep  before  us  the  sublime 
and  lovely  character  of  Jesus.  Now  let  us  turn  away  for 
a  time  from  all  that  is  earthly,  from  the  accents  of  mortal 
lips,  and,  in  an  endearing  ordinance  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, by  bringing  before  us  the  Son  of  God  in  the  moment 
of  his  mortal  agony,  let  us  hold  communion  with  his  spirit, 
that  the  illusions  of  the  earth  may  be  broken,  that  we 
bring  home  to  our  bosoms  the  holy  counsels  of  religion, 
that  we  may  gather  strength  to  all  right  purposes,  that  we 
may  fan  the  languishing  spark  of  our  piety,  that  we  may 
gain  firmness  for  the  future  conflicts  of  life,  that  we  may 
bind  our  souls  by  stronger  ties  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  that 
we  may  even  on  the  earth  be  blessed  by  the  joys  of  a  deep, 
rational,  fervent,  confiding  piety,  and  that,  when  all 
earthly  ties  are  broken,  the  prayer  of  Jesus  may  be  an- 
swered in  us,  that,  where  he  is,  we  may  be  also. 


SERMON     XXVIII 

[Preached  December  31,  1829.] 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 


JEREMIAH  VIII.  20. 


THE    HARVEST    IS    PAST,    THE     SUMMER    IS     ENDED,    AND     WE    ARE   NOXr 
SAVED. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  devote  those  periods,  which 
impressively  remind  us  of  the  flight  of  time,  to  personal 
self-examination,  to  deep  and  solemn  religious  thought. 
So  silently  do  our  days  glide  away,  so  blended  are  the 
varying  scenes  of  life,  that  we  are  imperceptibly  borne  on 
towards  eternity.  It  seems  important,  therefore,  that  we 
put  forth  occasionally  an  effort  to  arrest,  as  it  were,  the 
progress  of  time,  that  we  may  consider  our  personal  situa- 
tion, that  we  may  inquire  what  testimony  the  past  has 
carried  up  to  the  throne  of  God  concerning  us,  and  that  we 
may  gather  in  for  our  improvement  instructions  for  the 
future. 

Jeremiah  seems  to  have  seized  upon  natural  divisions  of 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  more  deeply  upon  his  mind 
the  melancholy  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He  had 
been  commissioned  to  remind  them  of  their  guilt,  and  to 
predict  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  impenitent.  Day 
after   day,  month  after   month,  year   after  year,  he   had 
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uttered  his  solemn  warnings.  Yet  the  people  retained  and 
loved  their  sins.  Their  language  was,  Is  not  the  Lord  in 
Zion  ?  Have  tee  not  ivith  us  the  altar  of  God,  and  will  he 
forsake  the  place  of  his  habitation  ?  Is  not  her  king  in  her, 
and  will  not  the  Lord  defend  his  anointed  1  Thus,  by 
trusting  to  privileges,  the  abuse  of  which  aggravated  their 
guilt,  they  promised  themselves  peace,  though  they  tram- 
pled upon,  the  authority  of  God.  The  prophet  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  The  seasons  passed  away,  yet  the 
people  continued  to  provoke  the  divine  anger.  O  howt 
says  he,  can  I  hope  longer  ?  1  have  prayed,  and  prophesied, 
and  ivarned  in  vain.  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is 
ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.  We  are  still  in  our  sins.  The 
storm  is  gathering  blackness  ;  it  will  soon  burst  in  fury  upon 
our  devoted  heads. 

As  we  are  now  standing  upon  the  very  verge  of  a  year, 
which  is  hastening  to  its  close,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
pause  for  self-inspection  ;  to  inquire  what  the  past  may 
teach  us  with  regard  to  our  own  characters,  and  with  what 
emotions  we  ought  to  look  onward  to  the  future. 

I.  Yes,  my  friends,  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  sum- 
mer is  ended.  The  year  is  closing  upon  us,  and  must  be 
numbered  with  those,  which  constitute  the  immeasurable 
past.  We  pause  then,  in  bidding  adieu  to  a  friend,  whom 
we  welcomed  with  gratulations,  to  gather  up  some  faint 
memorials  of  the  blessings,  which  we  have  received  at  her 
hands.  In  collecting  these,  we  bring  before  us  the  bounty 
of  God,  the  discipline  of  his  providence,  the  means  of  our 
comfort  and  the  instruments  of  our  salvation.  What  then 
are  the  favors,  which  have  been  granted  to  us  by  the  friend, 
who  is  now  departing  from  us  forever?  What  are  the 
gifts,  which  the  dying  year  has  bestowed ;  or  rather  what 
have  been  the  footsteps  of  divine  providence,  what  the 
blessings  of  the  God  of  grace  ? 

We  are  permitted,  at  this  solemn  and  affecting  moment, 
to  come  up  with  our  humble  offering  to  the  altar  of  our 
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God,  and  to  drink  in  the  holy  counsels  of  Jesus.  In 
mercy,  it  may  be,  God  has  spared  our  lives.  Whatever 
may  have  been  our  ingratitude  and  guilt,  he  has  not  called 
us  to  the  bar  of  judgment.  We,  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  saluted  our  friends  with  joy,  and  wished  them  many 
happy  days.  With  respect  to  us,  these  wishes  have  been, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  answered.  The  stream  of  time 
has  been  wafting  us  along  ;  it  has  cast  many,  and  in  what 
state  of  preparation  God  only  knows,  upon  the  ocean  of 
eternity  ;  but  we  are  yet  permitted  to  pluck  the  flowers  and 
the  fruits,  which  grow  upon  its  margin.  Still  the  ties  which 
bind  us  to  our  earthly  friends  are  unbroken  ;  still  the  day 
of  our  merciful  visitation  is  lengthened  out  ;  our  accounts 
are  not  yet  sealed  up  for  the  judgment.  Ought  not  this 
to  be  regarded  by  all  as  a  mercy  ?  Especially  how  great  a 
mercy  may  it  be  to  those  of  us,  who  are  spell-bound  by 
earthly  passions,  who  are  living  in  guilt,  and  to  whom 
eternity  is  a  word  full  of  terror  !  Would  to  God  that  all  of 
this  description  might  regard  aright  the  divine  forbearance, 
that  the  adding  of  days  and  years  to  their  lives  might  not 
be  the  adding  of  guilt  to  their  characters,  and  terrors  to 
the  day  of  judgment ! 

God  has  not  only  preserved  our  lives,  but  the  year,  as  it 
has  passed,  has  borne  testimony  to  his  unceasing  bounty 
and  care.  Hope  may  indeed  have  gilded  the  future  to 
some  in  brighter  tints  than  have  been  realized  ;  but  then, 
to  others,  fears,  which  had  agitated  their  minds,  have  passed 
away,  and  the  anticipated  evils  have  not  fallen  upon  them. 
To  all  God  has  measured  out  his  favors  with  divine  liber- 
ality. If  to  most  of  us  that  abundance  has  been  denied, 
which  serves  to  corrupt  the  heart  and  chain  it  to  the  world, 
all  of  us  have  found  the  hand  of  a  Father  outstretched  to 
supply  our  daily  returning  wants.  The  seasons  have 
brought  to  us  their  appropriate  gifts.  Our  domestic  circles 
have  been  broken  in  upon  by  no  unusual  calamities  ;  and, 
if  our  social  enjoyments  have  not  been  rich,  it  must  have 
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been  because  our  passions  have  been  ungoverned,  and  our 
affections  unkind.  God  has  not  withheld  the  expressions  of 
his  love.  He  has  drawn  us  towards  himself  by  the  cords  of 
love,  — has  invited  us  to  taste  and  see,  that  he  is  good. 
The  scenes  around  us,  unless  when  clouded  by  human  folly 
or  guilt,  have  been  bright  with  expressions  of  kindness. 
There  have  indeed,  in  the  last,  as  in  every  year  which 
has  preceded,  been  measured  out  sorrows  as  well  as  joys. 
Many  bright  visions,  which  had  been  pictured  in  the  future, 
have  faded  away.  Many  hopes  have  withered.  It  may  be, 
there  are  few  hearts  which  have  not  throbbed  in  anguish. 
Some  have  felt  the  power  of  disease ;  some  have  disap- 
peared from  our  view,  and  found  their  last  resting-place 
in  the  dark  and  silent  grave;  and  others  have  wept  over 
the  victims  of  death.  But  God  has  not  been  unkind.  He 
has  had  purposes  of  mercy  in  the  severe  discipline,  which 
has  been  administered.  How  many  of  the  bright  visions 
of  the  future  are  pictured  by  imaginations,  which  have 
never  been  excited  or  controlled  by  religion  !  How  many 
of  them  have  been  visions  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  designed 
or  at  best  tending  to  enchain  the  soul  to  the  earth,  and  to 
exclude  God  and  the  future  destinies  of  the  immortal 
spirit  from  the  thoughts !  And  is  it  not  kind  to  break 
these  illusions  of  an  earthly  and  undevout  mind  ?  How 
many  of  the  blasted  hopes  of  life  have  been  those,  which 
were  formed  by  a  proud  and  vain  spirit,  in  opposition  to 
the  exalted,  far-reaching  counsels  of  religion  !  And  is  it 
not  kind  to  teach  man,  that  his  happiness  must  be  found, 
not  in  the  external  universe,  but  in  himself,  and  in  the 
hope  which  God  breathes  into  the  soul  ?  How  many  pain- 
ful throbs  of  the  heart  have  been  occasioned  by  ungov- 
erned passions,  by  forbidden  objects  of  affection,  by  the 
purposes  and  pursuits  of  guilt !  And  is  it  not  kind  to 
rebuke  the  heart,  which  is  closing  itself  against  the  pure 
influence  of  God,  in  order  that  man  may  be  led  to  repen- 
tance, ere  the  sands  of  life  are  all  run  out  and  the  soul 
37 
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called  before  its  final  Judge  ?  Even  the  admonitions  of 
death  have  been  designed  in  mercy.  All  men  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  making  their  heaven  upon  the  earth,  and 
of  neglecting  the  means  of  their  future  and  eternal  peace. 
The  voice,  that  comes  up  from  the  grave,  speaks  to  us  of 
eternal  joys  ;  of  the  powers,  the  hopes,  and  the  possessions 
of  the  immortal  spirit ;  of  the  glories  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  guilty.  Do  we  not  need 
such  instruction  ?  May  it  not  be  essential  to  lay  deeply  and 
firmly  the  foundations,  on  which  is  to  be  built  the  soul's  im- 
mortal happiness  ?  Is  God  then  unkind  in  appointing  this 
discipline?  The  memorials  of  human  frailty,  which  time 
is  scattering  along  his  path,  are  full  of  salutary  lessons. 
They  are  the  instruments  of  exalting  the  soul. 

Over  our  joys  and  our  sorrows,  a  pure  and  holy  faith 
has  shed  its  benignant,  guiding  light.  The  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God  has  shone  upon  our  path.  As  the  heavens 
above  have  been  speaking  to  us  of  the  grandeur,  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  of  God,  as  the  changing  scenes  of 
earth  have  been  telling  us  of  his  providence,  his  bounty  and 
his  discipline,  the  gospel  has  been  teaching  us  his  infinite 
love,  and  imparting  its  own  divine  energies  to  souls  willing 
to  receive  its  grace.  The  voice  of  kindness  has  addressed 
us  in  Christian  institutions  and  in  God's  holy  word,  showing 
us  at  once  the  dangers  of  life  and  the  only  security  against 
them,  bringing  comfort  to  hearts  bleeding  and  distressed, 
offering  pardon  and  life  to  the  returning  prodigal.  Jesus 
hns,  to  the  teachable  mind,  been  making  every  thing  speak 
of  God's  love  and  man's  immortal  honors.  He  has  come 
to  us  in  times  of  temptation  to  impart  moral  power  ;  in  our 
seasons  of  joy  to  draw  up  our  affections  to  a  Father  in 
heaven  ;  in  our  sorrows  to  soothe  and  comfort  our  aching 
hearts.  He  has  been  the  beacon-light  of  the  soul  to  guard 
it  from  ruin  ;  its  moral  power  to  guide  it  to  its  eternal  home 
in  heaven.  Every  devout  spirit  has  rejoiced  in  his  grace. 
Some,  who  commenced  the  present  year  in  the  darkness  of 
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spiritual  death,  have  we  trust  been  born  unto  God,  —  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  light,  and  their  hearts  to  the  comforts  of 
the  Christian.  They  are  monuments  erected  by  the  grace 
of  God  along  the  course  of  time,  to  show  that  Jesus  has 
power  to  save,  that  God  desireth  not  the  sinner's  death. 
They  have  proved,  however  few  may  have  been  their  number, 
that  the  past  year  has  been  an  accepted  time  and  a  day  of 
salvation  ;  that  those  who  are  now  without  hope  are  so,  not 
because  the  offers  of  life  have  not  been  made  to  them, 
but  because  they  have  wantonly  trifled  with  the  forbearance 
of  God,  and  resisted  his  grace.  The  harvest  then  is  past, 
and  the  summer  is  ended  ;  but  they  have  left  behind  them 
memorials  of  the  goodness  of  him,  who  is  over  all. 

2.  We  come  then  to  inquiries  of  deep  and  solemn  per- 
sonal interest.  The  prophet,  when  he  reviewed  the  flight 
of  time  and  the  goodness  of  God,  mourned  in  pungent 
sorrow.  He  had  for  years  been  uttering  the  most  moving 
exhortations  to  repentance,  and  the  most  awful  warnings 
of  impending  wrath.  God  had  been  long  suffering,  and 
his  prophet  was  filled  with  admiration  of  his  goodness  ; 
but,  when  he  looked  around  upon  those,  to  whom  he  had 
borne  the  messages  of  heaven,  who  were  allied  to  him  by 
a  common  nature,  and  destined  with  him  to  appear  before 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row. They  had  abused  God's  grace,  cherished  their  sins, 
and  were  ready  to  perish.  When,  says  he,  I  would  comfort 
myself  against  sorrow,  my  heart  is  faint  in  me.  The  har- 
vest is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved. 
For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people,  am  I  hurt ;  1 
am  black,  astonishment  hath  taken  hold  on  me. 

Ought  piety  to  mourn  or  to  rejoice  over  us  1  Will  the 
year  now  closing  bear  up  to  heaven  a  testimony  for  or 
against  us  ?  These  are  solemn  inquiries,  which  no  man 
has  liberty  lightly  to  pass  over.  We  are  not  now  in  the 
same  state  as  at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  We  are 
nearer  eternity  than  we  then   were ;  and    passing  scenes 
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have  produced  an  effect  upon  our  characters.     Are  we 
then  saved  ? 

In  the  highest  sense,  none  of  us  are  saved  ;  none  of  us 
have  reached  an  immortal  crown.  But  yet  I  trust,  that 
there  are  some  here  present,  to  whom  Christ  is  pre- 
cious ;  whom  he  has  saved  from  their  sins ;  whose  bosoms 
are  warmed  by  love  to  God,  and  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
heaven  ;  to  whom,  should  the  curtain  which  separates 
this  and  the  unseen  world  be  this  moment  withdrawn, 
would  be  opened  joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Do 
you,  my  friends,  cherish  this  hope,  and  that  on  solid 
grounds  ?  You  then  have  found  a  helping  God  in  the 
struggles  and  the  joys  of  the  past  year.  The  seasons,  as 
they  have  passed  by  you,  have  been  ripening  you  for  immor- 
tality. The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  life  have  been  prepar- 
ing you  for  your  Father's  house.  Yet  you  will  rejoice,  not 
as  those  who  have  escaped  from  danger,  who  have  won  the 
prize.  God  is  continuing  you  yet  amid  the  deceptive  scenes 
of  a  world  full  of  illusions.  You  will  then  gird  around  you 
the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith. 
But  while  we  speak  to  you  of  dangers,  we  would  speak  too 
of  duties  and  of  encouragements.  You  have  tasted  the 
good  word  of  life.  You  have  felt  the  evils  of  sin,  and  the 
joys  of  communion  with  God.  Onward  then.  Let  your 
light  shine  around  you.  You  will  not  be  forsaken.  The 
struggle  with  evil  will  soon  be  over ;  the  victory  will  be 
glorious  ;  the  end  everlasting  life.  Even  to  the  humblest 
spirit,  which  trembleth  at  God's  word,  which  hungereth 
and  thirsteth  a  ter  righteousness,  we  would  speak  encour- 
agement. Difficulties  may  seem  to  thicken  around  you, 
and  you  may  be  tempted  to  despond.  To  you  the  sensi- 
bilities, which  belong  to  the  Christian,  are  new,  and  you 
may  feel  that  the  path  before  you  is  but  partially  enlight- 
ened ;  but  there  is  hope  for  you.  If  you  have  been  saved 
from  the  love  of  sin,  you  will  be  saved  from  its  dominion. 
Faint  not,  neither  be  weary.     God  will  be  your  strength, 
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if  you  lean  upon  his  arm.  Jesus  will  be  your  guide  to  im- 
mortal bliss.  I  give  not  this  encouragement  upon  the  au- 
thority of  an  erring  man  ;  but  upon  the  authority  of  him, 
who  invited  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  find  rest  and 
peace  in  himself,  of  him,  who  is  full  of  tenderness  and  com- 
passion, who  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench 
the  smoking  flax. 

But  are  all  established  in  the  Christian  hope,  or  ear- 
nestly striving  to  obtain  it?  Let  conscience  speak  in 
every  bosom.  Let  conscience  answer  the  question,  Am  1 
saved  from  the  love  and  dominion  of  sin  1  Ought  not 
many  souls  to  tremble  at  the  awful  response,  which  must 
be  given  ?  Has  not  this  year  borne  up  before  the  throne 
of  God  testimony  against  us  ?  It  may  be,  that  at  its 
commencement  we  formed  many  pious  resolves.  What 
has  been  the  issue  of  these  resolutions  ?  Have  we  not 
suffered  them  to  pass  away  from  our  minds,  and  opened 
our  hearts  to  the  corrupting  influences,  which  have  pre- 
vailed around  us  ?  O  I  fear  that  the  close  of  the  year  has 
found  many  of  us  in  a  more  hopeless  situation,  than  we 
were  at  the  beginning  of  it.  But  there  may  be  some,  who 
did  not  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  feel  moved  by 
their  relation  to  God  and  to  eternity.  They  have  passed 
through  its  chequered  scenes,  and  been  brought  nearer  to 
the  unseen  world  ;  and  yet  their  souls  are  in  the  bondage 
of  iniquity.  Is  there  nothing  in  this  solemn  hour  to  move 
those,  who  are  yet  strangers  to  the  heavenly  influence 
which  the  Son  of  God  exerts,  and  to  the  joyful  hopes 
which  he  imparts  ? 

I  call  upon  you,  my  friends,  to  commune  now  with 
your  own  hearts  and  with  your  God.  Another  year 
you  have  lived  upon  his  bounty,  and  by  his  forbearance. 
You  cannot  safely  abuse  his  gifts.  Another  year  you 
have  heard  the  invitations  of  the  gospel.  The  day  of 
your  merciful  visitation  cannot  be  eternal ;  its  sun  must 
sooner  or   later    set.     I    call    upon    you    then    to   accept 
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the  offered  grace,  while  it  is  a  day  of  salvation.  Let 
the  voice  of  the  past  speak  to  you  with  power.  By  your 
broken  resolutions,  by  the  anguish  of  your  spirit  in  seasons 
of  moral  sensibility,  by  the  desertion  which  you  have  felt 
in  seasons  of  deep  affliction,  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
emptiness  of  earthly  joys  and  the  deceitfulness  of  earthly 
hopes,  I  call  upon  you  now  to  devote  yourselves  to  a  re- 
ligious life.  Spurn  not,  I  beseech  you,  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  despise  not  the  riches  of  the  soul.  Trust  not  to 
the  morrow.  Let  not  false  estimates  of  your  security  pro- 
duce delay.  If  your  past  escapes  from  death  have  been 
employed  to  cherish  presumption,  dispel  the  illusion.  You 
are  not  secure  for  a  day,  not  for  a  moment. 

As  the  present  season  reminds  us  of  the  flight  of  time,  so 
it  ought  to  remind  us  of  death  and  judgment.  Whatever 
in  health  may  be  the  deception  practised  on  the  mind  to 
turn  away  the  thoughts  from  religion,  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  emotions  of  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man  in  the 
hour  of  death.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  their  situa- 
tion beyond  the  grave.  The  word  of  God  has  declared 
this,  and  conscience  gives  power  both  to  its  promises  and 
threatenings.  Did  you  ever  stand  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
of  death,  when  the  pious  spirit  in  the  fulness  of  its  powers 
and  hopes  was  about  to  depart  ?  You  have  seen  then  the 
triumph  of  faith.  There  seemed  to  be  a  heaven  within  the 
soul.  The  cloudy  curtain,  which  separates  the  present 
from  the  unseen  world,  was  gilded  with  the  bright  rays  of 
hope.  Did  you  ever  stand  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  sinner, 
whose  powers  of  thought  and  conscience  were  all  alive? 
Then  you  have  witnessed  terror  and  distraction.  The 
cloud,  which  hangs  over  the  future,  has  poured  forth  its 
thunders,  and  become  awful  with  the  lightning's  glare. 
God  grant  us  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may  our  last 
end  be  like  his. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH. 


ECCLESIASTES  IX.  16. 


THE     POOR     MAN'S      WISDOM    IS    DESPISED,   AND    HIS     WORDS     ARE    NOT 
HEARD. 

The  incidents  connected  with  this  scripture  very  forcibly 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is  blinded,  and 
its  moral  decisions  perverted  by  the  influence  of  wealth 
or  of  poverty.  There  was,  says  the  sacred  writer,  a  little 
city,  and  a  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came  a  great 
king  against  it  and  besieged  it ;  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it.  Now  there  ivas  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and 
he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city  ;  yet  no  man  remember- 
ed that  same  poor  man.  Then,  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than 
strength  ;  nevertheless  the  poor  mail's  ivisdom  is  despised, 
and  his  words  are  not  heard. 

It  comports  neither  with  sound  philosophy  nor  with 
Christian  principle  to  complain  of  the  distinctions,  which 
inevitably  grow  out  of  the  possession  of  different  measures 
of  intellectual  power,  or  of  the  ordinary  gifts  of  providence. 
The  arrangements,  by  which  these  distinctions  are  pro- 
duced, have  their  foundation  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  they  contribute,  where  the  counsels  of 
Heaven  are  not  counteracted  by  human  perversity,  to  swell 
the  amount  of  human  happiness.  There  is,  however,  no 
earthly  good,  no  principle  of  human   nature,  which  may 
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not  be  abused.  High  intellectual  endowments  may  be  de- 
voted as  well  to  the  service  of  unprincipled  ambition,  as 
to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Wealth  too  may  be  made  an 
instrument  of  pride,  sensuality,  oppression  and  moral 
death  ;  or  it  may  be  the  reward  of  honorable  industry  and 
frugality,  the  minister  of  personal  improvement  and  com- 
fort, the  means  of  awakening  a  devout  religious  gratitude, 
and  of  sending  needed  relief  to  the  poor  and  distressed.  It 
is  the  office  of  the  religious  instructor  both  to  teach  the 
value  and  the  uses  of  God's  gifts,  and  to  hold  up  to  view  the 
dangers  which  attend  their  possession,  and  the  guilt  which 
attaches  to  the  abuse  of  them.  One  thing  ought  ever  to 
be  held  distinctly  in  view,  and  that  is,  that  every  gift  of 
God  is  designed  to  produce  some  good  moral  effect.  The 
moral  and  religious  influence  is  ever  the  great  thing  to  be 
regarded.  Other  effects  may  pass  away  ;  but  moral  influ- 
ences reach  the  soul,  and  are  to  go  with  it,  and  to  decide 
its  happiness  through  eternity. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  consider  the  moral  influence 
of  wealth,  and  particularly  this  influence  so  far  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  Christian  virtue.  My  design, 
however,  is  not  so  much  to  bring  into  view  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  wealth  over  those  who  possess  it,  as  its 
general  influence  on  society  at  large  in  perverting  the 
sentiments  of  virtue  and  vice.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped, 
that  instructions  may  be  dispensed  not  only  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  Christian  teaching,  but  adapted  to  ad- 
vance the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  Christian  piety. 

My  subject  then  is  the  influence,  which  wealth  exerts 
in  corrupting  the  moral  sentiments  of  men. 

1.  What  I  shall  offer  upon  this  subject  will  be  founded 
upon  the  facts,  that  mere  wealth  as  such  is  courted 
and  honored,  and  that  poverty  as  such  is  treated  with  in- 
difference. To  illustrate  these  facts  will  be  my  first 
purpose.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  every  individual  in 
every  community  courts  and  honors  wealth  as   such,  or 
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neglects  and  despises  poverty  as  such.     Yet  such  is  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  all  communities. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  complain  that  of  two  men,  the 
one  rich  and  the  other  poor,  but  of  equal  moral  worth,  the 
rich  man  should  receive  greater  honor  than  the  po.or  man. 
If  the  degree  of  favor,  with  which  the  rich  man  is  distin- 
guished, be  not  excessive,  we  can  very  readily  perceive 
that  there  may  be  even  a  moral  use  in  bestowing  it.  There 
may  at  least  be  something  gained  to  the  social  interests  of 
man  by  yielding  more  honor  to  him  than  to  the  other. 
But  whenever,  in  such  circumstances,  one  man  is  courted 
and  the  other  despised,  then  there  exists  palpable  injustice, 
and  then  the  interests  of  virtue  and  of  religion  are  endan- 
gered. But  this  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  The 
danger  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  community  arises 
chiefly  from  the  honor  paid  to  wealth,  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  vices  are  great  and  notorious.  Here 
is  not  only  respect  shown  to  wealth  as  such,  but  to 
wealth  associated  with  guilt.  This  is  the  case,  which  I 
wish  to  place  distinctly  before  you. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  such  a  state  of  things  does 
exist.  If  it  exists  at  all,  it  may  exist  in  different  communi- 
ties in  very  different  degrees.  Where  there  is  compara- 
tively little  inequality  of  property,  the  moral  influence  of 
wealth  cannot  be  so  striking  as  where  all  the  refinements 
of  luxury  and  taste  are  exerting  their  full  power.  But  in 
all  states  of  civilized  society,  there  is  an  inequality  of  con- 
dition, and  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  He,  who  is  only  able  to  provide  comfortably  for 
the  wants  of  his  family,  may  in  one  community  be  denomi- 
nated rich,  and  may  exert  all  the  influence  of  wealth, 
though  in  another  he  would  be  regarded  as  poor.  The 
moral  danger  then  may  be  found  in  some  degree  in  every 
place,  if  it  exist  at  all. 

Now  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  honor  wealth  as 
such,   and    to    neglect  poverty   as    such,   can    hardly   be 
38 
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doubted.  Ask  your  children,  after  you  have  been  giving 
them  grave  lessons  upon  the  infinite  importance  of  Chris- 
tian principle  and  Christian  obedience,  and  upon  the  com- 
parative worthlessness  of  all  distinctions  but  those  which 
virtue  confers,  whether  your  personal  conduct  corresponds 
with  these  lessons.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  many 
a  child,  even  of  Christian  parents,  will  have  practical  ob- 
jections to  such  lessons,  arising  out  of  the  very  manner,  in 
which  they  have  seen  the  virtuous  and  vicious  regarded  by 
those  from  whom  these  lessons  have  been  received.  It 
will  be  no  surprising  thing,  if  they  should  have  seen  those, 
who  are  distinguished  by  wealth,  though  indifferent  to 
religion,  and  even  notorious  for  their  vices,  courted  and 
honored,  while  the  poor  man,  though  of  equal  intellectual 
endowments,  and  of  a  pure,  blameless  and  holy  life,  has 
been  regarded  with  entire  indifference  and  even  contempt. 
It  will  require  no  great  sagacity  to  find  examples  like  this  ; 
and  they  go  much  farther  than  this.  How  often  even  with 
those,  who  profess  to  be  religious,  is  wealth  made  to  out- 
weigh all  moral  qualities  in  the  arrangements  which  they 
make  for  their  children  !  Poverty  casts  a  shade  over  every 
fine  trait  of  character,  and  wealth  conceals  the  most  hid- 
eous moral  deformities.  Not  only  so,  the  habits  of  society 
are  generally  such,  that  many  vices,  which  in  the  poor  are 
regarded  as  odious  and  detestable,  are  easily  overlooked 
and  pardoned  in  those,  on  whom  the  sun  of  prosperity 
shines.  Is  it  not  so  ?  And  might  we  not  make  our  state- 
ment still  stronger  than  we  have  attempted  to  do  ? 

2.  It  must  then  be  important  to  inquire  what  must  be 
the  moral  influence  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

We  will  endeavor  to  place  this  subject  in  the  clearest 
possible  light.  Suppose  then  a  family  of  children  to  be 
guided  by  parents,  who  feel  deeply  the  worth  of  religious 
principles,  and  whose  hopes  for  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring are  built  on  the  influence  of  these  principles  in 
forming  the  character.     Suppose  that  these  children  see 
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nothing  in  the  domestic  circle,  which  is  unfriendly  to  the 
delicacy  of  their  moral  feelings.  They,  while  thus  guarded, 
while  thus  instructed,  encouraged  and  aided,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  are  in  a  situation  favorable  to  virtue. 
The  influence,  to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  all  of  one 
character ;  it  is  not  contradictory  and  embarrassing,  but 
harmonious  and  all  tending  to  the  same  results.  But 
these  children  are  soon  to  see  society  in  its  various  forms. 
How  will  their  moral  sensibilities  be  shocked,  when  they 
first  behold  prosperous  wealth  courted,  and  pious  poverty 
treated  with  neglect,  —  when  they  first  witness  the  dis- 
tinction between  vice  in  mean  apparel,  and  vice  set  off  by 
the  showy  trappings  of  wealth  !  They  may,  indeed,  be 
told  that  this  honor  paid  to  wealth  is  mere  external,  heart- 
less homage  ;  that  the  virtuous  poor  man  has  still  a  deeper 
hold  upon  veneration  and  respect  than  his  rich  and  pro- 
fligate neighbor.  It  may  be  so.  But,  if  it  be  so,  what 
influence  will  this  fact  have  upon  the  moral  sentiments  of  a 
community  ?  Little  or  none.  The  honor  paid  to  wealth, 
whether  deserved  or  not,  is  real.  It  brings  to  him  who 
enjoys  it,  real  advantages.  It  is  the  same  to  him,  as  if  it 
were  the  homage  of  the  heart,  and  it  will  be  regarded  as 
the  same.  What  then  must  be  the  moral  danger  of  those, 
who  are  now  supposed  to  witness  this  departure  from  the 
strict  demands  of  moral  principle,  nay,  of  common  justice  ? 
The  world  will  be  constantly  pouring  upon  them  an  in- 
fluence, which  is  adapted  to  confound  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong  ;  and  is  there  no  danger,  when 
this  influence  comes  to  them  with  all  the  dazzling  splendor 
of  wealth,  that  they  will  learn  to  regard  virtue  as  of  inferior 
worth,  and  to  unite  in  paying  their  worship  to  the  god, 
who  rewards  with  popular  favor  so  many  thousands  around 
them  ? 

If  this  be  the  tendency  of  the  public  sentiment,  as  it 
communicates  its  polluting  influence  to  those  who  have 
been  carefully  guarded  by  the  just  estimates  and    pious 
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examples  of  their  parents,  what  must  it  be  when  parents 
themselves  contribute  to  strengthen  this  popular  delusion  ? 
That  many  parents  do  this,  perhaps  unconsciously,  but 
really,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Nor  can  there  be  less 
doubt,  which  will  prevail,  the  abstract  instructions,  or  the 
actual  character  and  example.  Parents  may  talk  to  their 
children  as  wisely  and  affectionately  as  parents  can  ;  yet,  if 
they  show  in  their  homage  to  prosperous  wealth,  and  in 
their  contempt  of  piety  when  associated  with  poverty,  that 
they  are  not  swayed  by  the  lessons  which  they  inculcate, 
if,  in  making  arrangements  for  the  future  happiness  of 
their  children,  they  seem  only  to  regard  worldly  motives, 
what  are  all  their  other  lessons  worth  ?  What  can  they 
avail  ?  They  show  that  vice  associated  with  wealth  does 
not  shock  ;  that  poverty,  however  adorned  by  the  graces  of 
character,  finds  with  them  no  favor.  Who  can  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  even  the  inexperienced  will  see  that  the 
heart  is  with  the  world,  however  eloquently  the  tongue 
may  discourse  of  principle,  of  religion  and  of  heaven  ? 
And  the  influence  of  such  examples  must  tend  directly  to 
fill  the  mind  and  the  heart  with  worldly  motives,  to  destroy 
all  moral  sensibilities,  and  to  produce  the  practical  convic- 
tion that  to  secure  the  world  is  to  obtain  the  one  thing 
needful.  Thus  have  we  attempted,  as  plainly  as  possible, 
to  show  the  power  of  wealth  to  corrupt  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  men. 

3.  As  the  homage  paid  to  wealth  corrupts  the  moral 
sentiments  of  society,  so  it  tends  to  the  production  of 
vicious  habits  of  conduct.  I  know  that  there  is  need  of 
great  circumspection  in  speaking  upon  this  subject.  I 
reverence  the  arrangements  of  God's  providence,  and  feel 
humbly  thankful,  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  counteracted 
by  human  speculation  or  by  human  views.  I  am  aware 
that  there  has  been  much  loose  thinking  upon  the  subject 
now  under  consideration,  and  that   there  is  danger  of  un- 
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dervaluing  the  blessings,  which  constitute  the  present  reward 
of  honorable  industry.  I  do  not  mean  to  teach  men  to  de- 
spise any  gift  of  God  ;  and  surely  even  the  love  of  property 
has  done,  and  is  still  doing  much  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
But  there  are  higher  interests  than  those  which  are 
associated  with  either  wealth  or  power.  We  earnestly 
desire  that  these  higher  interests  may  not  be  lost  sight  of 
for  those  which  are  inferior,  that  the  permanent  may  not 
be  sacrificed  to  that  which  is  temporary. 

Now  if  the  popular  sentiment  is  adapted  to  destroy  the 
strong  moral  sensibilities  of  man,  it  will  require  little 
argument  to  show  that  it  will  lead  to  practical  immorality. 
The  instruments,  which  are  to  be  employed  in  defending 
the  soul  from  injury,  are  blunted  and  rendered  powerless. 
The  heart  is  like  a  defenceless  city,  its  barriers  all  broken 
down,  and  open  to  any  foe  who  may  threaten  it.  In  the 
instance  now  under  consideration,  a  false  god  is  actually 
set  up,  and  man  is  called  upon,  if  he  would  secure  popular 
favor,  to  fall  down  and  pay  his  worship  to  this  factitious 
deity.  Temptations  to  evil  beset  him  in  the  very  path 
which  leads  to  the  temple  of  this  fashionable  idolatry. 
Wealth  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  are  deemed  of  secondary 
consequence.  The  way  then  is  open  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime ;  and  all  the  black  catalogue  of  sins  rises  at 
once  into  view.  Man  becomes  a  grasping,  hard-hearted, 
selfish,  dishonest  worldling.  He  fixes  his  aim  firmly 
and  pursues  it  resolutely,  though  his  path  be  marked  by 
fraud,  and  haunted  by  the  cries  of  human  suffering,  and 
by  the  execrations  of  the  injured  and  the  corrupted.  The 
truth  of  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  is  fully  and  pain- 
fully illustrated  by  the  course  of  such  a  man.  They  that 
will  he  rich  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  ivhich  drown  men  in  de- 
struction and  perdition. 

Moreover,  there  is  in  this  influence  of  wealth  upon  the 
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mind  one  circumstance,  which  serves  strongly  to  fasten 
upon  the  soul  the  chains  of  guilt.  The  odiousness  of  vice 
is  thus  concealed  from  view.  The  public  voice  is  ready  to 
pay  its  homage  to  wealth,  and  the  possessor  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  loses  the  perception  of  his  own  sinfulness. 
We  are  not  aware  how  much  of  our  virtue  is  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  opinion  upon  our  sentiments  and  prac- 
tice ;  but  here  the  popular  sentiment  flatters  our  very  sins, 
and  we  easily  learn  to  soothe  by  such  flattery  the  uneasy 
suggestions  of  conscience.  The  world  becomes  all,  and  the 
hope  of  any  thing  better  withers  away  and  dies. 

Have  I,  my  friends,  been  speaking  to  you  of  imaginary 
dangers  ?  Your  consciences  will  answer  for  me  in  this 
matter.  If  these  dangers  be  real,  it  becomes  your  per- 
sonal duty  to  guard  against  them.  We  wish  not  to  do 
away  the  distinctions  of  human  society,  or  to  turn  men 
from  the  circles,  in  which  they  seemed  destined  to  move  ; 
but  we  do  wish,  that  they  should  be  brought  to  regard 
things  in  their  true  character.  We  do  wish  that  the  voice 
of  wisdom  should  not  be  drowned  in  the  clamor  of  earth- 
born  passions.  We  do  wish  that  virtue  should  be  honored 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  that  vice  should  be  detested  in 
all  its  show  of  wealth  and  of  power.  The  distinctions, 
which  virtue  confers,  alone  can  be  permanent.  On  them 
alone  can  the  hopes  of  the  soul  securely  rest.  The  mind 
which  is  nourished  by  the  spirit  of  God  will  hold  fast  its 
treasures,  when  the  guilty  soul,  however  it  may  here  have 
boasted  and  been  honored,  will  sink  into  hopeless  disgrace 
and  ruin.  Form  then  your  characters  on  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Learn  to  reverence 
and  honor  virtue,  though  clothed  in  rags.  Seek  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children  treasures,  which  will  never  be 
taken  away.  You  may  indeed  be  soothed  by  earthly  favor 
in  pursuing  a  different  course ;  but  you  can  never  be 
approved  by  your  own  consciences,  or  by  the  honest  senti- 
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ments  even  of  those,  who  are  willing  to  flatter  your  pride 
and  vanity.  You  must  too  without  virtue  stand  condemn- 
ed in  the  presence  of  your  final  Judge  ;  and  ivhat  is  a 
man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  lohoh  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul? 


SERMON    XXX 


THE  CHRISTIAN  RACE. 


HEBREWS  XII.  1. 


LET    US    RUN    WITH     PATIENCE    THE    RACE,    THAT    IS    SET   BEFORE    US. 

Perhaps  on  no  subject  does  there  exist  greater  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  men,  than  on  the  formation  of  the 
religious  character.  Many  seem  to  think  that  the  graces 
and  the  joys  of  religion  are  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  way  in 
any  degree  analogous  to  the  methods,  in  which  other 
blessings  are  acquired  ;  that  the  soul  is  to  become  holy, 
and  to  be  made  happy,  in  a  mode  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
planation. But  the  religious  principle  is  as  much  a  part  of 
human  nature  as  is  the  social  principle ;  and  why  may  not 
its  developement  be  as  easily  traced,  and  the  appropriate 
means  of  its  developement  be  as  easily  understood  and 
applied  !  If  they  can,  why  then  need  there  be  any  confu- 
sion on  this  subject  in  men's  minds  ?  Why  need  the 
religious  training  of  men  exhibit  so  much  extravagance ;  or 
be  neglected,  in  hopeless  despair  of  ever  learning  the  most 
suitable  methods  of  conducting  it  ?  I  see  not,  that  there 
need  be  any  more  uncertainty  here,  than  in  any  other 
department  of  human  education  ;  or  that  fanciful  and 
extravagant  modes  of  bringing  men  to  the  "possession  of  the 
religious  character  promise  any  better  results,   than  such 
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modes   would    promise,  if  applied  to  any   other   depart- 
ment of  education. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  observing  two 
opposite  states  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  The  one  seems 
to  suppose,  that  to  become  religious  is  so  very  easy,  that 
no  effort  need  to  be  made  for  the  purpose.  The  other  is, 
that  the  religious  character  is  so  difficult  to  acquire,  that 
human  effort  can  avail  little  ;  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  so 
thickly  beset  with  dangers,  that  every  man  must  find  him- 
self baffled  and  disappointed  if  he  attempt  to  pursue  it. 
These  different  states  of  feeling  upon  this  subject,  like 
many  other  extremes,  tend  very  much  to  the  same  results. 
The  one  produces  indolence,  because  it  supposes  exertion 
unnecessary  ;  the  other,  because  it  supposes  exertion  inef- 
fectual. They  both  leave  the  character  unformed,  and 
defraud  the  soul  of  its  best  hopes  and  its  richest  inheri- 
tance. Both  of  these  errors  will  be  kept  in  view  through 
the  following  discourse  ;  and  it  is  our  hope  that  such  in- 
structions may  be  given  as  shall  tend  to  counteract  them. 

The  sacred  writer,  having  in  the  preceding  chapter  cele- 
brated the  victories  of  faith,  and  brought  into  notice 
the  ancient  worthies,  who  had  overcome  through  faith, 
commences  the  chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken  by 
representing  the  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  prophets  and 
righteous  men,  who  had  triumphantly  finished  their  course, 
as  the  present  witnesses  of  those,  who  were  then  running 
the  Christian  race.  He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  make 
vigorous  efforts,  as  animated  by  the  presence  of  these 
illustrious  spectators.  Especially  he  exhorted  them  to  look 
to  Jesus,  and  to  receive  encouragement  from  him,  who  had 
passed  through  a  scene  of  unparalleled  trial  and  suffering, 
and  had  reached  an  immortal  crown.  From  the  exhorta- 
tion of  the  text,  it  is  apparent  that  Christians  have  efforts  to 
make,  and  that  they  may  win  the  prize  of  their  high  calling. 
1.  Christians  have  efforts  to  make  in  order  to  form 
the  Christian  character,  and  to  reach  heaven. 
39 
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What  is  the  representation  given  in  the  scriptures  upon 
this  subject?  Is  it  that  men  may  fold  their  arms  in  sloth, 
and  that  God  will  pour  into  their  souls  all  the  rich  graces 
of  a  divine  life  ?  Far  otherwise.  They  are  exhorted  by 
Jesus  to  seek,  that  they  may  find  ;  to  knock  at  the  door  of 
mercy,  that  it  may  be  opened  to  them  ;  to  strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate ;  to  watch  and  pray  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.  Surely  these  are  exhortations,  which 
need  not  be  given  to  men,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  in  indolence  for  God  to  bless  them.  They  imply  that 
man  is  surrounded  by  urgent  dangers,  that  he  needs  to  be 
awake,  that  he  must  guard  himself  at  every  point,  that  he 
must  be  active,  that  every  faculty  must  be  employed,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  he  must  feel  deeply  his  dependence, 
and  implore  God's  assistance  to  give  success  to  his  efforts. 

Moreover,  the  Christian  life  is  compared  to  a  warfare. 
It  is  a  conflict  with  enemies,  and  victory  or  defeat  must  be 
the  result.  Hence  Christians  are  exhorted  to  put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  they  may  sustain  the  shocks,  to 
which  they  will  be  exposed.  The  victory  is  to  be  won  by 
the  most  thorough  preparation,  the  most  persevering  effort 
and  the  most  steadfast  courage.  What  can  more  forcibly 
describe  the  necessity  of  activity,  watchfulness,  wisdom, 
and  effort,  than  to  represent  the  Christian  as  called  forth  to 
breast  the  dangers  of  a  field  of  battle  ?  Here  every  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind,  and  every  power  of  the  body  are  called 
into  the  most  constant  and  vigorous  exercise.  Here,  if  ever, 
wisdom  in  counsel,  perseverance  and  energy  in  action 
are  requisite.  The  Christian  life  is  also  compared  to  a  race. 
Those,  who  were  accustomed  to  contend  in  the  race  for 
the  crown  of  victory,  were  compelled  to  undergo  the  most 
rigid  discipline,  and,  when  brought  to  the  contest,  to  throw 
every  muscle  into  the  most  vigorous  action  ;  and  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  those,  who  are  exhorted  to  run  the  Christian 
race,  may  safely  yield  to  -a  guilty  sloth  ?  Can  it  be,  that 
the  figures,  under  which  the  Christian  life  is  represented, 
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mean  that  the  Christian  has  nothing  to  do?  Can  it  be  that 
he  is  exhorted  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, when  in  truth  he  has  nothing  to  fear  and  no  work  to 
perform  ? 

The  very  nature  of  salvation  implies  that  vigorous  and 
persevering  efforts  are  necessary  to  obtain  it.  Salvation  is, 
indeed,  a  free  gift ;  but  it  is  a  conditional  gift ;  it  is  hap- 
piness bestowed  upon  those,  who  are  prepared  to  receive 
it.  And  what  is  the  necessary  preparation  ?  It  is  the  car- 
rying the  powers  of  the  human  soul  on  towards  per- 
fection. It  is  the  disposition  to  love  what  is  good,  the 
habit  of  acting  in  obedience  to  a  perfect  rule,  and  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Can  the 
powers  of  the  human  soul  be  improved  without  care  ? 
How  much  effort  is  required  to  fill  the  mind  with  that 
knowledge,  which  is  essential  to  the  honorable  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  present  life,  and  to  establish  habits  of  feel- 
ing and  action  corresponding  to  the  obligations,  which 
are  imposed  by  the  present  situations  of  men  !  And  can 
that  knowledge  and  those  habits,  which  suppose  the 
highest  perfection  of  character,  be  acquired  without  care 
and  exertion  ?  If  God  has  made  effort  the  price  of  every 
valuable  earthly  blessing,  is  it  possible,  that  salvation,  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  is  to  be  obtained  without  effort  ? 

But  the  examples,  which  are  held  forth  for  the  imitation 
and  encouragement  of  Christians,  are  decisive  on  this  point. 
How  did  those,  who  constitute  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  in 
whose  presence  and  under  whose  inspection  we  are  repre- 
sented as  running  the  Christian  race,  obtain  their  high 
station  and  honors  ?  What  was  the  character  ;  what  were 
the  efforts  of  those,  who  are  proposed  as  examples  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  ?  Did  Paul  reach  without  effort  his 
elevation  of  character  ?  Had  he  no  trials  to  endure,  no 
sacrifices  to  make,  no  exertions  to  put  forth,  before  he  was 
able  with  a  triumphant  confidence  to  say,  I  am  now  ready 
to  be   offered?     Cast  back   your  thoughts    upon  his  life, 
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and  you  will  find  no  encouragement  for  indolent  expecta- 
tions and  presumptuous  confidence.  His  life  was  indeed 
a  warfare,  which  called  forth  unwearied  efforts  and  the 
most  wakeful  vigilance.  And  what  is  the  example  of 
Jesus  ?  To  this  we  are  commanded  to  look,  and  this  we 
are  commanded  to  imitate.  Was  his  a  life  of  inactivity  ? 
O  no.  It  was  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his 
Father  in  heaven.  For  the  joy,  that  was  set  before  him,  he 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  We  are  exhorted  to 
consider  him,  who  endured,  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself,  lest  we  be  wearied  and  faint  in  our  minds. 

What  then  mean  we,  if  we  are  inactive  in  the  great 
business  of  life  ?  What  hope  can  we  indulge  of  God's 
favor,  if  we  neglect  the  very  means  and  instruments  of 
salvation  ?  Do  we  say  that  we  can  do  nothing  of  our- 
selves, that  we  must  wait  God's  time  ?  Thanks  be  to  God, 
we  are  not  for  a  moment  left  to  ourselves.  God  is  on  our 
right  hand,  and  on  our  left.  He  is  urging  us  forward  by 
every  motive,  which  can  operate  upon  rational  minds. 
He  is  with  us  in  the  means  of  grace,  in  the  admonitions  of 
providence,  and  in  the  silent  pleadings  of  conscience. 
Why  then  do  we  talk  of  our  inability  to  do  any  thing  of 
ourselves  ?  We  must,  you  say,  wait  God's  time.  Wait 
God's  time  ?  The  present  is  God's  time.  Now,  while  it 
is  called  today,  he  admonishes  us  not  to  harden  our  hearts. 
Now  he  addresses  us,  saying,  Turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye 
die  1  He  says,  and  his  words  ought  to  be  perpetually 
sounding  in  our  ears,  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation. 

2.  I  remark  in  the  second  place,  that  man  not  only  has 
something  to  do,  but,  by  God's  grace,  he  is  able  to  do  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  his  salvation. 

To  establish  this  truth  very  little  argument  is  required. 
Salvation  is  undoubtedly  held  forth  to  the  hopes  of  all,  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  preached.     It  is  equally  certain,  that 
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all  are  invited,  and  urged  to  contend  for  this  prize.  Sup- 
pose then,  that  it  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  some  ; 
what  is  the  necessary  inference  ?  No  other  than  this, 
that  God  mocks  his  children  by  placing  before  them  as  an 
object  of  hope  that  which  they  cannot  possibly  obtain ; 
that  he  is  insincere  in  his  offers  of  salvation,  and  in  his 
urgent  entreaties  that,  men  should  contend  for  it.  Let 
God  be  true,  though  every  man  be  found  a  liar.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Those,  who  fail  of  obtaining  salvation,  are  pro- 
nounced guilty  ;  and  are  to  become  the  subjects  of  punish- 
ment on  account  of  their  guilt.  Shall  we  then  ascribe  to 
God  the  enormous  injustice  of  punishing  men  merely 
because  they  fail  in  obtaining  that,  which  he  has  denied 
them  the  power  of  securing  to  themselves  ?  Then  we 
make  the  character  of  God  detestable.  We  cannot  love  it, 
if  we  would,  and  we  ought  not  to  love  it,  if  we  could.  We 
in  fact  overturn  the  foundations  of  religion  ;  and  leave  man 
the  sport  of  a  blind  fatality.  Such  consequences  must  be 
deduced  from  the  supposition,  that  man  cannot,  in  the 
faithful  use  of  his  powers  and  religious  means,  obtain  sal- 
vation. We  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion, 
that  every  man  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  may  reach 
heaven,  and  that,  if  any  man  fail,  it  must  be  through  his 
own  fault. 

But  yet  we  shall  hear  the  notes  of  despondency  falling 
from  many  a  tongue.  This  man  and  that,  when  urged  to 
persevering  and  exemplary  virtue,  will  speak  of  their  una- 
vailing resolutions,  of  their  frequent  sins,  of  the  coldness 
of  their  hearts,  of  the  power  of  earthly  temptations,  and  of 
the  difficulties  of  a  religious  life.  They  will  so  speak  as  to 
produce  the  impression,  that  all  their  efforts  are  unavailing, 
and  that,  whatever  others  may  achieve,  they  must  despair 
of  salvation. 

Why  is  this  ?  It  may  be,  that  only  partial  efforts  have 
been  made,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  principle 
of  universal  obedience.     It  is  a  fixed  point  in  the  Christian 
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scheme,  that  the  first  step  toward  heaven  must  be  true 
repentance.  A  deep  abhorrence  of  sin  and  a  love  of 
holiness  are  pre-requisites  to  running  with  success  the 
Christian  race.  How  can  a  man  contend  successfully  for 
a  prize  which  he  does  not  heartily  wish  to  obtain  ?  Now 
he,  who  loves  sin.  and  who  is  determined  to  commit  it,  or 
who  does  not  detest  sin  and  is  not  determined  to  avoid  it, 
does  not,  in  fact,  desire  salvation.  He  may  indeed  desire 
to  escape  from  the  punishment  threatened  against  the 
ungodly,  and,  when  he  hears  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  he  may 
wish  to  obtain  possession  of  them ;  but,  though  he  hates 
misery,  he  loves  sin,  and,  though  his  imagination  is  wrought 
upon  by  descriptions  of  future  happiness,  he  has  no  delight 
in  that  virtue,  which  is  essential  to  future  happiness.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  despair  of  heaven  ? 
Before  he  can  proceed  a  single  step  in  the  Christian  race, 
he  must  humble  himself  in  deep  repentance,  and  an  entire 
change  must  be  wrought  in  his  moral  tastes. 

But  suppose  this  change  already  effected,  he  yet  may 
sigh  and  mourn.  He  is  frequently  halting  in  his  course  ; 
forbidden  objects  are  frequently  gaining  an  influence  over 
his  affections  ;  and  he  often  finds  that  his  thoughts  rise 
languidly  to  God.  If  his  heart  be  fixed,  then  let  him  run 
perseveringly  the  race  set  before  him.  The  stature  of  a 
perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus  is  not  to  be  gained  at  once. 
These  struggles  with  temptation  are  a  part  of  his  discipline. 
They  are  necessary  to  the  increase  of  his  strength.  Occa- 
sional failures  may  clothe  him  with  humility,  may  keep  up 
a  wakeful  attention  to  duty,  and  teach  him  that  God  must 
be  his  strength,  and  that  prayer  is  as  the  breath  of  life. 
Are  the  actual  comforts  of  his  faith  few  ?  Then  let  him  be 
thankful  for  those  few,  and  persevere  that  he  may  gain 
more.  The  man,  who  has  given  his  heart  to  the  world,  is 
not  discouraged  by  occasional  disappointments.  He  learns 
caution  by  his  failures,  and  is  stimulated  by  difficulties. 
Neither  should  he,  who  has  given  his  heart  to  God,  be 
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discouraged.  He  is  to  make  every  trial  an  instrument  of 
building  up  his  spiritual  interests.  Is  he  daily  convinced 
that  he  is  far  from  perfection  ?  He  then  has  much  to  do. 
And  how  is  he  to  do  it?  By  perseverance,  with  depend- 
ence on  God  for  success.  If  his  heart  is  fixed,  then  his 
efforts  will  be  persevering  and  availing.  He  is  to  feed 
his  soul  by  religious  contemplation,  to  connect  God  and 
heaven  with  every  thing,  and  thus  to  imbue  his  very  imagi- 
nation with  the  spirit  of  holiness.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  in  a  day.  He  must  put  forth  effort  after  effort? 
achieve  victory  after  victory,  and,  if  he  go  forward  with  a 
determined  spirit,  looking  to  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
his  faith,  he  will  find  even  the  failures  which  have  caused 
him  so  much  sorrow,  contributing  to  his  virtue.  Every 
thing  will  conspire  to  bear  him  onward.  The  light  will 
become  more  cheerful  to  him  as  he  advances,  and  God 
will  appear  to  him  as  altogether  lovely.  The  Christian, 
like  the  votary  of  ambition,  should  think  nothing  done, 
while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done.  To  the  future  he  is 
to  direct  his  eye ;  and,  with  an  ardor  worthy  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  he  must  press  onward.  God  will 
guard  his  progress  ;  God  will  secure  his  reward. 


SERMON     XXXI. 


PROFANATION  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


1  CORINTHIANS,  XI.  29. 


HE,  THAT  EATETH  AND  DRINKETH  UNWORTHILY,  EATETH  AND 
DRINKETH  DAMNATION  TO  HIMSELF,  NOT  DISCERNING  THE  LORD'S 
BODY. 

These  are  tremendous  words.  At  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  we  are  about  to  celebrate  a  most  affecting 
ordinance,  when  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  may  be 
supposed  to  be  all  alive,  when  we  are  panting  for  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  trembling  with  self-distrust,  they  come  to 
us  with  a  solemn  and  alarming  power.  We  hope  to  gain 
strength  by  holding  communion  with  our  Lord.  We  ap- 
proach a  religious  rite,  that  we  may  drink  more  deeply  into 
the  spirit  of  our  Master.  But  are  we  in  thus  doing  incur- 
ring the  danger  of  spiritual  ruin  ?  If  humble  and  reverent, 
affectionate  and  pious  in  our  desires,  is  there  spiritual 
danger  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper?  Ought  we,  if 
true  believers,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying  Christ,  to 
be  alarmed,  and  driven  from  his  table  by  the  awful  words, 
which  have  now  been  read  to  you  ?  We  answer  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  No.  To  establish  the  correctness  of 
this  answer,  and  to  draw  some  useful  inferences  from  the 
subject  now  introduced,  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  present 
discourse. 
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I.  What  were  the  offences  of  the  Christians  at  Corinth, 
which  occasioned  and  drew  forth  the  rebukes  and  warnings 
of  the  apostle  ? 

One   important   purpose   of   the   Lord's   supper   is   to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  love  between  Christians,  to  cherish 
all  kind  and  charitable  feelings,  and  to  keep  present  to  the 
mind  the  lovely  example  of  Jesus,  whose  bosom  was  ever 
alive  to  the  tenderest  sympathy,  whose  love  was  stronger 
than  death.     If  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  that,  before  they 
could  offer  an   acceptable   sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God, 
before  they  could  be  acknowledged  as  his  true  worshippers, 
they  must  go  and   be  reconciled  to  an  offended  brother, 
that  no  incense  could  reach  heaven  from  a  heart  in  which 
enmity  was  cherished,  surely  no  disciple  of  Jesus  can  be 
accepted  in  the  observance  of  that  rite  which  celebrates 
his  death,  if  he  brings  with  him  a  heart  filled  with  hatred, 
and  makes  the  very  ordinance  of  religion  an  instrument  of 
inflaming  hostile  passions.    This  was  one  part  of  the  offence, 
with  which   the  Corinthians   were  charged.     I  hear,  says 
the  apostle,  when  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  that  there 
are  divisions  among  you.     Not  only  so,  but  he  shows  that, 
by  the  very  manner  in  which  they  celebrated   the  Lord's 
supper,  they  made  it  an  instrument  or  an  occasion  of  cher- 
ishing  animosities.      This   is    not   only   proof,    that   they 
totally  mistook  the  design  of  the  ordinance,  but  that  they 
brought  to  the  observance  of  it  a  spirit,  which  would  have 
polluted  and  rendered  worthless  any  formal  act  of  religious 
worship. 

But  the  manner,  in  which  they  conducted  this  celebra- 
tion, was  as  revolting  as  the  spirit  which  they  brought  to  it. 
We  are  told,  that  it  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to 
meet  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  purpose  of  social  pleas- 
ure, and  for  each  one  to  bring  with  him  such  part  of  the 
entertainment  as  he  might  deem  proper.  Thus  prepared 
they  united  in  such  festivities  as  suited  their  tastes.  The 
Corinthian  Christians,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  met  together 
40 
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in  this  way.  Those  who  were  rich  came  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  whatever  might  contribute  to  their  entertain- 
ment. The  poor  could  bring  nothing.  The  rich  feasted 
to  excess.  The  poor  were  excluded  from  these  scenes  of 
conviviality,  or  rather  admitted  as  spectators  in  a  way 
adapted  to  excite  the  worst  passions.  This  scene  of  rev- 
elry was  concluded  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
What  an  awful  picture  of  the  prostitution  of  a  religious 
ordinance  !  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible,  that  such 
a  revolting  profanation  of  religion  should  have  taken  place 
among  those,  who  were  converted  and  instructed  by  an 
apostle.  In  accounting  for  it,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to 
the  feasts  of  vice,  to  the  debauching  mysteries  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Pagan  deities,  and  to  suppose  that  the  impuri- 
ties of  idolatry  yet  clung  around  the  minds  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  and  were  transferred  to  the  rites  of  their 
new  faith.  Even  then,  so  shocking  is  the  picture  given  of 
the  abuse  of  this  religious  rite,  that  we  could  with  difficulty 
believe  it,  did  not  the  fact  rest  on  the  testimony  of  an 
apostle.  What  if  such  a  scene  were  now  presented  by  a 
Christian  church  ?  It  would  excite  universal  indignation 
and  horror.  It  was  to  persons  thus  guilty,  guilty  of  cher- 
ishing hatred  around  the  altar  of  religion,  guilty  of  unkind- 
ness,  of  riot,  of  intemperance,  under  the  cloak  of  sanctity, 
guilty  of  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,  of  confounding  a 
holy  ordinance  of  Jesus  with  the  impure  festivals  of  hea- 
thenism, that  the  awful  declaration  of  our  text  was  made. 
Ought  the  humble,  the  sincere,  the  self-distrusting  to  fear 
and  tremble,  lest,  in  their  timid  approaches  to  the  table  of 
their  Lord,  while  their  hearts  are  heaving  and  glowing 
with  pious  emotions,  they  should  be  in  danger  of  drinking 
damnation  ?  God  forbid.  He,  who  would  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,  has  not  laid 
snares  for  men's  souls  around  the  altar  which  he  invites 
them  to  approach. 
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II.  But  what,  in  the  second  place,  is  the  damnation, 
which  the  apostle  taught  the  Corinthians  to  fear?  On  this 
subject  great  misapprehension  prevails.  Paul  is  explicit, 
and  there  need  be  no  mistake,  if  he  be  permitted  to  explain 
his  own  meaning.  He  spake  not  of  a  future,  but  a  pres- 
ent evil ;  not  of  final  condemnation,  but  of  a  temporal 
punishment.  What  he  intended  by  damnation  or  rather 
judgment  is  clearly  explained  in  the  verse  in  immediate 
connexion  with  our  text.  For  this  cause  many  are  weak 
and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep.  God  seems  to  have 
interposed  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  church  by  inflict- 
ing present  suffering  upon  those,  who  misunderstood  and 
abused  its  rites.  Similar  to  this  was  the  awful  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Annanias  and  Sapphira.  It  was  peculiarly 
needful  in  the  first  dawn  of  Christianity,  that  its  light 
should  be  preserved  pure.  Hence  God,  by  signal  displays 
of  his  own  displeasure  against  those,  who  brought  dishonor 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  marked  them  out  as  warnings  to 
others. 

It  is  further  evident,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians, 
the  judgment  inflicted  upon  them  was  disciplinary,  intend- 
ed for  their  good.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that,  shocking 
as  was  their  perversion  of  this  Christian  ordinance, 
they  were  not  expelled  from  the  church,  and  forbidden 
again  to  approach  the  Lord's  table.  There  is  but  one  in- 
stance, so  far  as  I  recollect,  of  excommunication  from  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  that  was  of  a  person  convicted  of 
an  enormous  moral  offence.  Those,  who  were  admon- 
ished and  rebuked  by  the  apostle,  were  not  cut  off  from 
Christian  fellowship.  They  were  solemnly  warned  of  their 
danger,  and  exhorted  to  come  with  a  better  spirit  to  the 
Lord's  table.  So  far  from  being  threatened  with  final 
condemnation,  it  seems  that  they  were  warned  and  punished 
for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  them  from  the  awful  doom 
of  the  ungodly  in  a  future  life.  Such  is  the  language  of 
Paul  concerning  this  particular  case.     We  are  judged,  we 
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are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  wc  should  not  be  condemned 
with  the  icorld.  Thus,  evident  is  it  that  the  punishment 
threatened  and  inflicted  was  a  punishment  in  the  present 
world,  that  it  was  designed  to  produce  repentance  and 
reformation,  and  thus  to  save  its  subjects  from  everlasting 
ruin. 

Why  then  should  this  scripture  be  regarded  by  Christians 
of  the  present  day  as  peculiarly  terrific  ?  It  was  address- 
ed to  persons,  guilty  of  offences,  which  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  church  at  this  time.  It  held  out  to 
their  fears  an  alarming  punishment,  which  was  to  be 
inflicted  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  God.  Such 
special  expressions  of  God's  displeasure  against  offenders 
are  not  known  in  the  church.  This  scripture  then  can  be 
applied  at  the  present  time  only  by  way  of  inference.  It 
is  not  directly  addressed  to  us.  It  has  in  view  offences 
into  which  we  are  not  liable  to  fall,  and  a  state  of  the 
church  which  has  long  since  passed  away.  Yet  how  many 
humble  Christians  have  been  distressed  by  the  declaration 
of  our  text ;  and  to  how  many  has  the  Christian  feast  of 
love  been  rendered  by  it  full  of  terror !  How  many  have 
approached  the  ordinance  almost  in  a  state  of  hopelessness, 
fearing  to  neglect  it,  and  yet  shuddering  at  the  supposed 
danger  of  observing  it  !  Thus  to  many  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion has  been  rendered  a  cup  of  trembling  ;  and  a  rite, 
which  should  call  forth  the  kindest  and  the  holiest  affec- 
tions, which  should  be  celebrated  with  a  heart-felt  confi- 
dence in  God  and  the  mostbenevolent  feelings  towards  man, 
has  been  made  forbidding  and  gloomy.  Fear  has  been 
introduced  as  a  minister  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
permitted  to  chill  the  best  affections  of  the  soul.  How 
many  too  have  been  prevented  in  the  same  way  from  ever 
approaching  this  affecting  and  endearing  ordinance  1 
They  listen  with  eagerness  to  religious  instructions.  It  is 
the  heart's  desire  to  honor  Jesus.  They  sigh  for  full  com- 
munion with  his  spirit,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  parta- 
kers of  the  salvation  which   he  offers.     Gladly  would  they 
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approach  his  table  ;  but  a  mysterious  darkness  is  thrown 
around  it.  They  fear  that  they  may  be  found  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  of  eating  and  drinking  damna- 
tion to  themselves  ;  and  they  therefore  dare  not  obey  the 
dying  injunction  of  their  Lord.  They  are  thus  deprived 
through  life  of  the  benefits  of  a  most  comforting  ordi- 
nance, and  harassed  by  the  conscious  guilt  of  neglecting  it. 
They  struggle  onward,  hoping  and  fearing,  and,  as  they 
sink  into  the  grave,  their  minds  are  afflicted  by  the  distress- 
ing reflection  that  they  are  going  to  appear  before  him  as 
their  final  Judge,  whose  dying  request  they  have  neglected 
to  obey.  Blessed  be  God,  they  are  going  to  a  world, 
where  darkness  and  error  are  unknown  ;  to  a  tribunal, 
from  which  righteous  decisions  only  will  be  pronounced. 

Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  offer  to  you  a  few  reflections, 
which  may  be  suited  to  your  wants  and  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God. 

1.  May  not  guilt  be  incurred  in  attending  upon  this 
holy  ordinance  ?  Doubtless  this  ordinance  is  capable  of 
being  abused,  and  we  may  pervert  it  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion. If  we  make  our  professions  insincerely,  if  we  have 
no  true  belief  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,  we  come  with  a  lie 
upon  our  lips  to  the  altar  of  our  God,  and  our  souls  are 
perjured  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  If  we  make  this  ordi- 
nance a  substitute  for  practical  godliness,  and  imagine  that 
by  the  observance  of  it  we  can  gain  absolution  for  our  sins, 
and  may  go  forth  again  to  incur  fresh  guilt,  we  pervert  this 
rite,  and  make  it  an  instrument  of  hardening  the  conscience 
and  endangering  our  salvation.  If  we  bring  to  the  altar 
uncharitable  feelings,  and  strengthen  them  there,  if  we  are 
totally  unmindful  of  the  design  of  the  ordinance,  if  our 
affections,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  service,  are 
guiltily  employed,  if  we  cherish  no  purposes  of  Christian 
obedience,  of  honoring  by  a  holy  life  the  Master  whom  we 
profess  to  serve,  we  unworthily  partake  of  the  holy  supper. 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  palpable  defect  in  duty,  something 
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very  different  from  that  want  of  ardor  and  sensible  pleas- 
ure, which  even  sincere  Christians  may  occasionally  expe- 
rience and  deplore,  and  which  a  God  of  mercy  may  regard 
as  evidence  of  human  infirmity  rather  than  of  guilt. 
Have  we  thus  unworthily  made  our  professions  ?  Shall  we 
then  never  again  approach  the  table  of  our  Lord  ?  With 
guilty  habits  of  mind  we  are  safe  no  where  ;  neither  in  the 
church  nor  out  of  the  church.  Paul  did  not  advise  the 
guilty  Corinthians  to  abandon  the  altar  of  religion.  No. 
This  would  have  been  to  make  their  ruin  inevitable.  He 
urged  them  to  repent,  to  come  with  better  dispositions, 
and  then  to  hope  for  the  mercy  of  God.  Have  we  abused 
this  sacred  rite  ?  Let  us  do  so  no  more.  Let  us  examine 
ourselves,  and  so  let  us  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that 
cup,  as  discerning  the  Lord's  body. 

2.  God  will  never  reject  the  offering  of  humble,  sin- 
cere, self-distrusting  piety.  Do  you  now  approach  the 
table  of  your  Lord  with  affections  strongly  moved  ?  Is  it 
for  the  first  time,  that  you  now  come  to  a  holy  rite  of  your 
religion  ;  and  do  you  tremble  in  view  of  your  respon- 
sibilities ?  You  are  taking  no  responsibilities  upon  your- 
selves, which  do  not  belong  to  all,  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  Christianity  ;  and  you  are  coming  to  Christ  in  a  way 
appointed  by  him  to  gain  strength  for  duty.  Why  tremble 
in  his  presence  ?  Why  distrust  his  grace  ?  But  the  dan- 
gers of  life  and  the  treachery  of  your  hearts  bring  alarm  to 
you.  Keep  these  dangers  perpetually  in  your  view  ;  and 
power  to  surmount  them  will  be  imparted  to  you.  You 
sincerely  desire  to  honor  Christ ;  the  conflict  within  you  is 
strong ;  and  you  fear  to  be  found  unfaithful.  Look  then 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Behold  him  in  his  compassionate  tenderness, 
gathering  the  weak  in  his  arms  and  pressing  them  to  his 
bosom,  calling  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  him,  weeping 
over  hardened  sinners.  O  can  he  reject  the  humble,  the 
penitent,  the  affectionate,  the  self-distrusting  ?     If  you  fix 
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your  eyes  upon  him  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
you  cannot  distrust  him  or  flee  from  him.  Even  now  he 
addresses  you :  Come  unto  me ;  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 
Think  too  that  he  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  the  chosen 
minister  of  the  mercy  of  that  God,  who  pitieth  you  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children.  O  come  unto  him  then  with 
humble,  believing,  confiding  hearts.  You  shall  find  strength 
in  every  time  of  danger.  Light  will  beam  upon  you  as 
you  advance,  and  peace  will  be  the  reward  of  a  growing 
resemblance  to  the  Son  of  God.  Take  hold  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  and  say,  If  I  perish,  1  perish  here.  You  will 
never  be  forsaken.  God  will  be  your  strength;  and 
heaven  will  be  your  home. 


SERMON    XXXII. 


THE    CONNEXION     BETWEEN    FAITH   AND    A    GOOD    CON- 
SCIENCE. 


I  TIMOTHY  I.  19. 


HOLDING    FAITH    AND    A    GOOD    CONSCIENCE,   WHICH  SOME  HAVING    POT 
AWAY,    CONCERNING    FAITH    HAVE    MADE    SHIPWRECK. 

Every  man,  who  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
is  not  a  good  man  ;  no  man  can  be  good,  who  does  not 
obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  These  two  proposi- 
tions are  capable  of  most  perfect  moral  demonstration. 
How  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  obedience  to 
conscience,  and  how  many  more  have  been  committed  in 
violation  of  conscience  !  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that,  in 
deciding  upon  a  man's  claims  to  the  Christian  character,  it 
is  not  enough  to  prove  that  he  is  conscientious.  A  fur- 
ther inquiry  must  be  made,  whether  his  conscience  be  en- 
lightened, whether  it  be  a  good  conscience. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  true  religion  to  call  forth,  to 
strengthen  and  to  guide  the  moral  sensibilities,  —  not  to 
impart  them.  Were  the  soul  originally  destitute  of  the 
power  of  perceiving  and  feeling  moral  distinctions,  it 
could  not  be  acted  upon  by  religion.  There  would  exist 
in  it  no  principles,  to  which  religion  could  appeal.  Of 
what  avail  would  it  be  to  address   to  the  human  heart  the 
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sanctions  of  religion,  if  there  were  no  sensibilities,  which 
could  be  called  forth,  if  man  had  no  moral  sense,  no  feel- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  if  there  were  nothing  in  his  own 
bosom,  which  gave  power  to  these  sanctions  ?  Christianity 
supposes  that  a  germ  of  moral  excellence  is  a  part  of 
human  nature,  that  it  is  placed  in  the  soul  by  God  himself. 
On  this  germ  all  the  light  and  means  of  religion  are  de- 
signed to  act,  as  the  elements  of  nature,  air,  light,  heat  and 
moisture,  act  in  developing  the  principles  of  vegetable  life 
in  the  seed.  If  the  germ  of  the  future  plant  be  deprived 
of  its  native  power,  in  vain  will  the  elements  visit  it.  And 
so  if  the  germ  of  spiritual  life  be  disregarded  or  destroyed, 
in  vain  will  the  holy  influences  of  religion  be  exerted. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on 
the  connexion  between  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

I.  The  Christian  faith  is  designed,  not  to  create  the 
conscience,  but  to  give  it  light,  activity  and  authority.  It 
presupposes  the  existence  of  conscience.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  was  the  ministry  of  Jesus  conducted.  Be- 
fore he  communicated  a  single  peculiar  truth  of  his  religion, 
he  called  upon  sinners  to  repent.  But  of  what  were  they 
to  repent  ?  Of  their  sins.  Of  sins  against  what  law  ? 
Against  the  law  of  their  own  moral  natures.  The  first 
work  was  to  rouse  into  activity  a  power  previously  dor- 
mant. Conscience  was  at  once  addressed.  If  it  could  be 
excited  to  fidelity,  then  man  would  feel  that  he  had  vio- 
lated solemn  obligations,  that  he  had  sinned  against  his 
own  moral  nature  and  against  God,  and  that,  unless  puri- 
fied, he  must  be  wretched.  Then  he  would  repent,  and, 
the  moral  sensibilities  within  being  excited,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  welcome  the  light,  and  to  improve  the  aids  of 
religious  faith.  Christ  having  first  endeavored  to  excite 
these  sensibilities,  then  poured  forth  his  instructions.  He 
brought  into  view  a  divine  Parent,  and  enjoined  it  as  the 
first  law  of  his  religion  that  man  should  give  God  his  con- 
41 
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fidence,  reverence  and  love.  He  then  brought  forward 
religious  rites  and  duties,  all  bearing  directly  and  power- 
fully upon  the  character.  Then  came  the  revelation  of  a 
future  life  and  the  awful  sanctions  of  God's  law.  These 
too  were  made  to  act  immediately  upon  the  conscience, 
giving  impressiveness  to  its  dictates  and  authority  to  its 
decisions,  by  connecting  all  moral  exercises  with  a  sense 
of  accountability,  and  with  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the 
soul  in  a  future  state.  That  man  might  be  protected 
from  delusion  in  the  application  of  principles  so  powerful, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  mysterious,  as  those  of  religion, 
Jesus  distinctly  taught  that  man's  fidelity  to  conscience  is 
to  be  tested,  not  by  mere  belief  or  mere  feeling,  but  by 
practical  goodness  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Asa  still 
farther  guard  against  deception,  and  a  still  farther  help  in 
the  developement  of  the  moral  powers,  he  illustrated  by 
his  own  life  the  doctrines  and  demands  of  the  religion 
which  he  taught.  Here  is  light  for  the  conscience,  and  a 
divine  authority  imparted  to  its  decisions.  But  all  this 
supposes  a  moral  power  in  the  soul  independently  of  the 
teachings  of  revelation.  The  object  of  Christianity  is  to 
bring  out  this  power  in  its  full  strength,  and  to  guide  it  in 
its  operations  to  safe  results. 

II.  If  religion  does  not  create  the  conscience,  but  only 
affords  its  aid  in  developing  and  guiding  it,  there  may  be 
an  action  of  man's  moral  character  upon  his  religious  faith, 
as  well  as  an  action  of  his  faith  upon  his  conscience. 
Suppose  man  to  be  immersed  in  sin,  to  have  set  at  nought 
the  law  written  upon  his  heart,  and  to  be  deeply  in  love 
with  his  vices.  He  is  found,  we  suppose,  in  this  state,  by 
the  teacher  of  a  divine  and  holy  religion.  This  teacher 
makes  no  attempt  to  show  him  his  guilt,  or  to  rouse  into 
action  the  moral  sensibilities  of  his  soul.  He  simply  tells 
him  that  God  is  an  infinite  spirit,  perfect  in  all  his  attri- 
butes, that  he  governs  the  world  in  righteousness,  that  he 
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must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  What  effect 
will  these  lessons  have  ?  They  may  be  as  pure  as  the  light ; 
but  what  effect  will  they  have,  while  the  conscience  of  the 
man  to  whom  they  are  addressed  is  perverted  or  dead  ? 
He  can  form  no  notion  of  moral  perfection  from  mere  de- 
scriptions. He  must  inquire  of  his  own  soul,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  understand  the  lessons  given.  There  he  must 
learn  what  a  spirit  is,  what  it  is  to  love,  what  are  moral 
principles,  and  in  what  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual  being 
consists.  But  his  own  soul  is  perverted.  He  loves  what 
he  ought  to  hate,  and  hates  what  he  ought  to  love.  In  this 
state  of  guih  and  spiritual  anarchy,  he  will  misinterpret 
the  lessons  which  he  receives.  The  God  whom  he  wor- 
ships will  be  altogether  such  an  one  as  himself;  and  his 
religious  services  will,  by  seeming  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  religion,  and  thus  soothing  his  feelings,  be 
made  to  degrade  his  character,  and  to  render  him  secure 
in  his  sins.  The  light  may  be  pure  in  its  source ;  but  it 
will  be  discolored  by  the  medium,  through  which  it  passes. 
The  tyrant's  God  will  be  worshipped  as  a  tyrant,  and  the 
very  services  of  religion  will  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
principles  of  injustice  and  oppression  in  the  bosom  of  the 
worshipper.  The  voluptuary  will  have  a  God  who  loves 
pleasure,  a  God,  who,  absorbed  in  his  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tions, takes  no  heed  to  the  creatures  under  his  gov- 
ernment, but  leaves  all  to  live  as  they  list.  So,  through 
every  class  of  sinners,  moral  power  being  palsied,  and  the 
moral  sensibilities  corrupted,  religion,  if  thought  of  at  all, 
will  be  misinterpreted,  and  thus  shipwreck  will  be  made  of 
faith.  Nothing  can  prevent  this  disastrous  consequence 
but  fidelity  to  conscience ;  and  this  fidelity  can  only  be 
maintained  by  closely  consulting  and  perseveringly  obey- 
ing the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  as  they  are  made 
known  by  the  law  written  on  the  heart.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  faith  in  perfect  alliance  with  a  good 
conscience. 
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III.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  illustrate  more  at  large  the 
tendency  of  unfaithfulness  to  conscience  to  destroy  or 
pervert  the.  religious  belief. 

1.  Religious  faith  may  exist,  so  far  as  the  intellectual 
belief  is  concerned,  without  exerting  any  power  whatever. 
It  is  apparent  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  separated  from  a  good 
conscience.  There  can  be  no  more  obvious  principle, 
none  which  the  unperverted  mind  of  man  more  readily 
admits,  than  that,  if  God  commands  us,  he  ought  to  be 
obeyed.  Now  many  men  yield  assent  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Christianity,  who  are  not  at  all  influenced  by  its 
spirit  or  instructions.  What  are  they  doing?  Are  they 
preserving  a  good  conscience  ?  No.  They  are  every 
moment  doing  violence  to  conscience.  The  consequence 
is,  that  their  moral  sensibilities  become  more  and  more 
blunted.  They  yield  to  earthly  influences.  They  live 
without  God  in  the  world,  and  without  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  faith.  Jesus  speaks  to  them  in  vain.  The  danger 
is,  that  they,  rendering  themselves  incapable  of  judging  of 
his  truth,  and  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to  his 
spirit,  will  either  sink  down  into  avowed  unbelief,  or  will 
draw  upon  themselves  all  the  consequences  of  unbelief. 
This  is  precisely  the  situation  of  thousands  in  Christian 
countries.  They  neglect  their  own  souls,  and,  though  the 
light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  beams  upon  them,  they 
give  themselves  wholly  to  the  world  ;  thus  their  religious 
faith  is  palsied,  they  heed  not  the  voice  of  God,  and  go  to 
their  graves  dishonored  and  ruined.  It  is  to  these  persons, 
that  Jesus  is  now  saying,  Repent.  God  grant  that  they  may 
yield  to  his  influence,  that  their  moral  sensibilities  may  be 
roused,  that  they  may  enjoy  spiritual  life,  that  they  may 
die  in  hope,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  awake 
to  a  glorious  immortality. 

2.  The  religious  faith  may,  through  the  inactivity  of 
conscience,  be  palsied  by  the  substitution  of  the  forms  of 
religion  for  the   duties  of  piety  and  benevolence.     It  is  a 
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clear  dictate  of  enlightened  moral  feeling,  that  every  com- 
manded form  of  religion  be  observed.  If  God  has  made 
known  his  will  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  be 
worshipped,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  an  enlightened  mind 
that  he  ought  to  be  obeyed.  If,  in  consulting  his  moral 
nature,  man  finds  that  there  are  in  his  own  bosom  certain 
principles,  which  lead  him  to  approve  justice,  benevolence 
and  fidelity  in  the  business  of  the  world,  he  can  have  no 
rational  doubt,  that  to  be  just,  and  faithful,  and  kind 
are  duties  of  high  importance.  If  his  understanding  be 
brought  in  to  aid  him  in  his  inquiries,  he  will  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  no  law  of  revelation  can  supersede  or  do 
away  the  primary  principles  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  im- 
planted by  God  himself  in  his  own  soul.  On  these  princi- 
ples conscience  ought  to  act,  preserving  in  perfect  harmony 
the  principles  of  man's  moral  nature  and  of  revealed  truth. 
But  constant  efforts  and  not  unfrequent  sacrifices  are 
necessary  to  govern  the  affections,  to  preserve  a  hearty 
good  will  towards  all  men,  to  be  pure  and  kind  and  just, 
to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  world,  and  to  present 
to  God  the  sacrifice  of  a  truly  holy  life.  The  forms  of 
religion,  its  professions  and  its  rites  are  easily  observed,  its 
tithes  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin  are  easily  paid.  They 
demand  attention  only  at  set  times,  and  the  great  current 
of  life  may  flow  on  as  the  heart  may  list.  The  conscience 
cannot  be  at  ease  in  the  entire  neglect  of  duty  ;  and  the 
forms  of  religion  are  made  the  substitutes  for  true  godli- 
ness. The  religious  principle  is  thus  obeyed  in  form, 
and  a  treacherous  peace  is  obtained,  while  in  truth  both 
religion  and  a  good  conscience  are  sacrificed.  This  was 
the  error  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  Saviour's 
time.  They  made  long  prayers,  and  decorated  themselves 
with  all  the  show  of  piety  ;  they  put  forth  in  pompous 
strains  their  religious  pretensions,  and  despised  others ; 
while,  in  the  every  day  transactions  of  life,  they  were  full  of 
uncleanness,  pride,  extortion,   cruelty  and  injustice.     By 
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neglecting  the  obvious  teachings  of  their  own  moral  natures, 
they  perverted  the  principles  of  their  faith,  and  made  their 
acts  of  religion  not  the  means  of  developing,  guiding 
and  strengthening  conscience,  but  an  atonement  for  the 
omission  of  religious  obedience.  To  the  same  error  are 
men  now  liable.  How  is  it  that  there  are  men,  who 
are  constantly  at  the  altar,  who  are  scrupulous  with  regard 
to  forms,  but  who  neglect  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  families,  who  carry  into  their  domestic  circles  a  spirit 
of  oppression,  who  take  little  care  of  personal  improve- 
ment, and  whom  you  would  not  trust  with  your  characters 
or  your  property  ?  In  such  men  the  religious  principle 
may  be  strong  ;  but  it  is  perverted  through  unfaithfulness 
to  conscience.  How  important  then  that  faith  and  con- 
science be  preserved  in  holy  alliance  !  If  they  be  not,  all 
may  be  lost,  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  immortal  soul. 

3.  The  religious  principle  ought  to  be  obeyed  to  its 
fullest  extent.  There  can  be  no  exceptions  here.  But 
then  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  a  faith,  which  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  God,  can  never  command  that  as  a 
duty,  which  the  clear  dictates  of  an  enlightened  mind  and 
sound  moral  feelings  pronounce  to  be  cruel,  unjust  and 
immoral.  If  it  could,  God  would  contradict  himself,  and 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  this  is  to  overturn  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion.  An  inattention  to  this  plain  and 
obvious  principle  has  been  of  incalculable  injury  to  the 
interests  of  pure  religion,  and  to  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement and  happiness.  It  has  given  to  the  human 
understanding  all  the  authority  of  a  divine  law,  and  made 
the  religious  faith  the  minister  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 
This  was  the  sin  of  Paul  before  his  conversion.  He  bad 
the  same  moral  nature  before,  as  afterwards.  Had  he 
faithfully  interrogated  his  own  soul,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  hence,  that  he,  was  sinning  against  the  law  of  God, 
when    he  doomed  to  death  those  who  were  humbly  en- 
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deavoring  to  learn  and  to  discharge  their  duties.     But  he 
did  not   faithfully  interrogate  his  moral  nature.     A  princi- 
ple of  faith  erroneously  understood   led   him  on  to  acts  of 
cruelty  and  blood.     He  thought  that  he  was  obeying  God, 
when  in   fact  he  was,  through   unfaithfulness   to   his   own 
soul,  committing  the  most  flagrant  offences  against  him. 
He  was  a  conscientious  man  in  this  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  guilty  man,  as  he  himself  most  fully  admitted.     His 
guilt  consisted,  not  in  following  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
but  in  having  an  unenlightened    conscience,  when,  had  he 
faithfully  interrogated   his  own  soul,  he   would  have  been 
saved  from   this  melancholy  perversion  of  the  religious 
principle.      The    idolatrous   parent,   who    offers    his    own 
child    upon  the   altar  of  religion,  is    not   destitute  of  the 
affections   of  a  parent.     The   deluded  children,  who  bind 
their  own  mothers  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  light  up  the  fire 
which  is  to  consume  those,  from  whom  they  have  received 
all  the  expressions  of  a  mother's  love,  are  not  destitute  of 
the  affections   of  children.     They  imagine   that  they  hear 
the  voice  of  God  commanding  them  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
and,  were  this  true,  they  would  be  right.     God  should  be 
obeyed,  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice  required.     Their 
error  is  in  neglecting  the  voice  within  them,  and  thus  ren- 
dering their  faith  a  curse  to  them.     Precisely  the  same 
error  in  kind  is  exerting  its  influence  in  Christian  commu- 
nities.    Uncharitableness  and  injustice  are  not  practised 
because  Christians  love  to  think  unkindly  of  others,  appar- 
ently as  honest  and  as  pious  as  themselves.     They  often 
doubtless  shudder  at  their  own  acts  of  oppression,  and  at 
the  sentences  of  condemnation    which  they   pronounce. 
AVhen  they  doom  to  perdition  the  humble,  unobtrusive, 
and  benevolent,  no  doubt  they  often  feel  as  the  Catholic 
priest  did,  when,  contemplating  the  character  and  destiny 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  whom  he  loved,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  good  a  man  should  go  to  hell !  " 
Ah  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  the  principles  of  faith  should  so 
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be  perverted  as  to  make  that  a  religious  duty,  which  is 
abhorrent  to  the  best  decisions  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  holiest  affections  of  the  heart !  God  grant  you  grace, 
my  friends,  to  hold  in  strict  alliance  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science, to  be  not  only  conscientious  Christians,  but  Chris- 
tians, in  whom  the  religious  faith  shall  act  with  a  divine 
power  for  the  developement  and  exaltation  of  your  souls. 
Then  you  will  bring  honor  to  Christ,  and  he  will  acknow- 
ledge you  as  his  in  the  great  day  of  account.  Then  will 
you  be  prepared  for  the  rational  religious  happiness  of 
heaven. 


SERMON    XXXIII 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


2  CORINTHIANS  XIII.  5. 
KNOW    YE    NOT   TOUR    OWN    SELVES? 

To  tell  you  that  self-knowledge  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
true  greatness  of  character  is  to  communicate  a  generally 
received  truth,  but  a  truth,  like  many  others,  often  laid  up 
in  the  mind  without  being  permitted  to  bring  forth  fruit  in 
the  conduct.  After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject, man  often  remains  a  mystery  to  himself.  He  is  found 
in  many  sad  instances  ignorant  of  his  own  spiritual  capac- 
ities and  wants,  and  equally  ignorant  of  his  own  actual 
character.  There  are,  it  is  true,  definite  principles,  by 
which  his  character  should  be  formed,  and  these  principles 
he  may  admit ;  but  the  examination,  which  is  requisite  to 
give  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  spiritual 
condition,  is  not  made,  or  is  most  superficially  and  deceitfully 
made,  and  he  remains  ignorant  of  himself.  This  is  a  mel- 
ancholy statement ;  but  of  its  accuracy  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

My  present  purpose  is  not  to  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  self-knowledge  ;  but  rather  to  aid  you  in  acquiring  it. 
Those,  who  are  conversant  with  efforts  made  to  excite  and 
guide  the  religious  sensibilities  of  men,  are  often  dismayed 
by  the  adamantine  hardness  of  the  human  heart.  At  times 
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discouragement  comes  over  them,  and  they  are  ready  to 
say  with  the  prophet  of  old,  1  will  speak  no  more  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  It  seems  to  them,  that  the  human 
heart  is  unimpressible,  that  it  does  not  feel,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  made  to  feel.  But  there  is  a  conflict  in  the 
bosom  of  every  undevout  man,  which  is  concealed  from 
human  view.  Could  its  secret  workings  be  laid  open,  it 
would  be  perceived  that  all  is  not  so  cold  and  quiet  there, 
as  is  often  imagined.  The  elements,  which  are  necessary 
to  form  the  religious  character,  exist  in  every  human  soul. 
There  are  seasons,  when  their  existence  is  perceived  and 
felt  by  every  individual.  There  are  emotions  at  least  oc- 
casionally excited,  which  indicate  a  capacity  for  spiritual 
attainments,  for  spiritual  joys  and  sorrows.  These  emo- 
tions may  be  speedily  hushed,  and  sin  may  once  more 
assume  its  undisputed  sway,  till  the  individual  is  again 
reminded  of  his  higher  destiny  and  of  his  present  degrada- 
tion. It  must  be  extremely  important  to  catch  these  evan- 
escent emotions,  to  subject  them  to  examination,  and  to 
inquire  to  what  results  they  may  conduct  us. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  those  within  the  reach  of  my 
voice,  who  have  formed  no  purpose  of  leading  a  religious 
life,  who  are  floating  along  as  the  current  may  carry  them, 
thinking  habitually  of  nothing  higher  than  earthly  happi- 
ness, employing  no  systematic  course  of  self-discipline  and 
spiritual  improvement,  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  piety, 
and  strangers  to  the  spiritual  joys  and  glorious  anticipations 
of  the  Christian  faith.  These  persons  have  not  come  for- 
ward under  religious  influences.  But  yet  they  have  not 
passed  on  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  a  changing  world  with- 
out feeling  an  emotion,  which  directed  the  thoughts  heav- 
enward, indicating  the  spiritual  capacities  and  wants  of 
the  soul.  To  the  observer,  they  may  appear  hardened 
against  all  divine  influences,  utterly  careless  and  thought- 
less. But  that  they  have  been  disturbed  by  feelings  of 
a  different  nature,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  most 
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thoughtless  mortal  present  in  proof.  What  I  now  wish, 
my  friends,  is  to  recal  to  you  emotions,  which  you  have 
experienced.  I  wish  to  make  these  emotions  the  instru- 
ments of  awakening  you  to  higher  thoughts  and  purposes. 
of  bringing  you  into  spiritual  communion  with  God.  and 
of  imparting  to  you  a  happiness,  resulting  from  the  full 
power  of  religion  over  your  souls,  a  happiness,  which  will 
brighten  so  long  as  God  shall  exist. 

1.  In  the  glad  and  cheerful  hours  of  life,  there  is  occa- 
sionally at  least  the  spirit  of  the  divinity  moving  upon  the 
elements  of  man's  moral  nature.  These  are  indeed 
seasons  of  the  greatest  moral  danger.  It  is  then  that  the 
world  presents  its  most  attractive  charms,  and  urges  its 
most  perilous  seductions.  It  is  then  that  the  soul  is  most 
liable  to  fix  its  affections  exclusively  upon  the  earth,  to 
yield  to  the  uncontrolled  influence  of  passion  and  appe- 
tite, and  to  place  all  its  dependence  upon  objects,  which 
can  neither  nourish  nor  satisfy  its  immortal  powers.  But 
even  at  such  times,  there  is  not  wanting  an  influence, 
which  is  adapted  to  lead  up  the  thoughts  and  affections  to 
God,  and  to  connect  man's  happiness  with  the  future 
developements  of  his  wisdom  and  love.  As  the  works  of 
God  in  their  beauty  and  grandeur  are  made  the  subjects  of 
reflection,  as  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  expressions  of  joy. 
which  on  every  side  are  bursting  forth  from  the  irrational 
creation  in  its  indications  of  happiness,  as  it  fixes  itself 
upon  the  bright  host  of  heaven,  and  contemplates  the 
multitude  of  worlds  and  systems,  which  meet  the  ob- 
server's gaze,  and  which  the  imagination  pictures  as 
extending  far  beyond  human  vision,  there  are  emotions 
felt,  which  connect  the  human  soul  with  the  divinity,  ami 
which  tend  to  purify  and  exalt  it.  ?so  man  of  taste  and 
reflection  is  unconscious  of  such  emotions,  and  they  have 
at  times  been  felt  even  by  the  rudest  of  men.  What  do 
they  indicate  ?     To  what  are  they  designed  to  lead  ? 

Again,  who  is  there  that,  in  the   avocations  and  joys  of 
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prosperous  life,  has  not  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  merely  earthly  pursuits  ?  The 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  the  turmoil  of  business, 
or  the  gaiety  of  social  joy,  may  seem  entirely  to  absorb  the 
feelings.  But  it  is  not  so.  They  do  indeed  often  distract 
the  mind,  and  form  habits  opposed  to  true  wisdom  ;  but 
there  are  seasons,  in  which  it  is  deeply  felt  that  there  is 
an  unoccupied  place  in  the  heart,  and  that  a  place  too, 
consecrated  to  the  most  sublime  emotions.  There  will  be 
times,  when  the  fleeting  nature  of  earthly  things  will  be 
recognised,  when  its  most  busy  and  prosperous  days  will 
seem  days  of  vanity.  The  inquiry  will  suggest  itself, 
whether  that  soul,  which  is  capable  of  doing  so  much,  of 
enjoying  so  much,  of  suffering  so  much,  can  be  fed  only 
on  things  sensible,  changing,  fleeting,  —  whether  there  is 
nothing  of  a  spiritual,  permanent  character,  which  is 
suited  to  its  spiritual  nature,  and  capable  of  satisfying 
its  holiest  and  loftiest  aspirations.  It  cannot  be,  that  the 
soul  is  to  sustain  itself  on  mere  earthly  things,  and  to  find 
its  happiness  in  these  alone. 

The  holiest  emotions  of  the  social  nature,  also,  those 
feelings  called  forth  by  the  communion  of  soul  with  soul 
in  the  most  confiding  friendship,  suggest  thoughts  of  higher 
connexions.  These  friends,  whom  we  love,  are  marked 
by  many  imperfections  and  frailties.  They  impart  to  us, 
indeed,  pure  joys,  and  excite  the  best  affections ;  but  they 
occasion  also  our  deepest  earthly  sorrows.  As  we  give 
them  our  hearts,  as  we  feel  the  kind  influence  of  the  social 
ties,  as  we  learn  in  the  exercise  of  love  our  power  of  lov- 
ing, we  feel  deeply,  that  we  are  capable  of  a  higher  and 
purer  affection  than  any  earthly  being  can  call  forth.  We 
sigh  amid  the  changes  of  the  objects  of  our  earthly  attach- 
ment for  something  permanent,  on  which  to  fix  our  affec- 
tions ;  for  something,  which  will  never  disappoint  them  ; 
for  something,  which  will  completely  satisfy  them ;  for 
something,  which  will  fully  occupy  them,  and  carry  them 
forward  to  a  perfect  developement. 
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Are  not  these  among  the  emotions,  which  every  one  of 
you,  my  friends,  has  experienced  ?  If  so,  they  are  the 
indications  of  your  spiritual  capacities,  the  instruments, 
not  only  of  giving  you  a  knowledge  of  what  you  are  capa- 
ble of  being,  but  of  exciting  you  to  fill  up  the  capacities 
of  your  nature.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  God,  designed  to  lead  you  to  a 
spiritual  happiness.  They  may  be  overborne  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world  ;  but  they  are  slighted  at  the  hazard  of  the 
soul's  peace  and  joy.  If  cherished,  they  open  the 
heart  to  the  blessed  influences  of  religion,  and  prepare  the 
soul  for  blissful  communion  with  its  God,  and  for  the  full 
glories  of  its  immortal  destiny. 

2.  There  is  a  very  loose  opinion  existing  in  society 
respecting  moral  distinctions.  The  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity urges  upon  sinners  the  necessity  of  repentance. 
He  describes  the  character  of  sin,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  He  shows  that  it  is  a  disease  affecting 
the  human  soul ;  that  it  must  be  removed,  or  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  soul  cannot  be  restored.  He  uses 
all  the  arguments,  which  he  can  gather  from  the  records  of 
his  religion  and  from  the  actual  history  of  man.  He  thinks, 
and  thinks  rightly,  that  he  has  truth  on  his  side,  that 
his  arguments  are  unanswerable ;  but  yet  they  are  set 
aside,  and  men  continue  in  their  sins,  and  perhaps  ridicule 
the  solicitude,  with  which  the  friends  of  piety  endeavor  to 
change  their  habits.  But  this  is  irrational  on  the  part  of 
sinners,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  is  strange.  They 
daily  feel  that  the  Christian  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  sin 
is  the  true  doctrine,  and  that  the  Christian  remedy  is  the 
true  and  the  only  true  remedy. 

Could  I  obtain  from  the  most  heedless  individual  now 
pres3iit  a  serious  and  careful  examination  of  the  emotions, 
which  have  been  excited  in  his  own  bosom,  I  should  need 
nothing  more  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose 
so  far  as  regards  that  individual.     You  have  witnessed  the 
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effects  of  vice  upon  others.  You  have  seen  the  slave  of 
appetite,  blunting  the  susceptibilities  of  his  own  soul, 
squandering  his  estate,  exposing  his  wife  and  children  to 
ignominy  and  poverty,  and  sinking  himself  into  an  early 
grave,  dishonored  and  miserable.  You  have  known  that 
his  course  has  been  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  reason  and  religion.  You  have  not  regarded 
his  fall  as  you  regard  the  ruin  of  a  brute,  that,  by  impa- 
tience of  restraint,  has  procured  his  own  destruction. 
This  individual,  as  you  have  contemplated  his  mad  career, 
has  not  merely  excited  emotions  of  compassion  ;  but  you 
have  felt  at  the  same  time  that  he  deserved  his  doom. 
You  have  felt,  that  he  was  as  well  a  guilty,  as  a  ruined 
man.  You  have  condemned  his  course,  not  only  as  lead- 
ing to  misery,  but  as  indicating  an  abuse  of  his  powers,  as 
establishing  the  charge  of  guilt  against  him.  Emotions 
are  awakened  in  your  breast  altogether  different  from  those 
which  you  experience,  when  an  individual  has  by  a  defect 
of  judgment  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  reduced  his  family 
to  penury.  These  emotions  indicate  an  original  faculty 
belonging  to  human  nature,  and  one  of  the  highest  order 
of  human  faculties. 

Again,  you  are  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  is  poor  and 
dependent.  His  family  are  sick  and  suffering  from  want. 
A  generous,  pure-spirited  Christian  visits  this  suffering 
group.  He  relieves  their  pressing  necessities.  He  sym- 
pathizes most  feelingly  with  them.  He  pours  the  kindest 
instructions  into  their  minds,  and  endeavors  to  encourage,, 
support  and  guide  them.  He  takes  the  children  under  his 
care,  educates  them,  and  places  them  in  situations  of  use- 
fulness and  comfort.  Now,  if  you  see  the  parent  of  these 
children  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  his  benefactor,  and 
even  busy  in  slandering  his  character,  what  kind  of  emo- 
tions are  awakened  in  your  breasts  ?  It  is  true,  you  pity 
the  ungrateful  man,  but  you  do  not  regard  him  as  simply 
unfortunate.     You  look  upon  him  with  a  kind   of  horror. 
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You  believe  that,  with  such  dispositions,  he  cannot  be  and 
ought  not  to  be  happy.  You  regard  him  as  a  moral  mon- 
ster. Why  is  this  ?  He  has  injured  no  man.  His  ingrat- 
itude has  not  affected  the  happiness  of  his  benefactor  ; 
perhaps  it  has  not  been  known  to  him.  Why  do  you 
abhor  him?  Because  he  is  a  sinner,  —  because  he  has 
transgressed  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  virtue,  and 
proved  himself  a  demon  in  human  form. 

Go  with  me  one  step  farther.  Seduced  by  selfish  pas- 
sions, you  have  yourselves  been  unkind  to  those  who 
deserved  your  compassion,  or  unjust  to  those  who  have 
reposed  confidence  in  you,  or  you  have  in  the  indulgence 
of  appetite  violated  a  known  duty,  or,  in  opposition  to  the 
convictions  of  conscience,  you  have  disregarded  your 
religious  obligations.  You  do  not  feel  happy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  to  whom  you  have  been  ungrateful,  or  of 
those  whom  you  have  defrauded.  Painful  emotions  agitate 
you  as  often  as  you  think  of  them,  and  you  perhaps  en- 
deavor to  quiet  these  emotions  by  efforts  still  farther  to 
injure  those,  whom  you  ought  to  respect  and  love.  Why 
this  state  of  feeling  ?  Why  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of 
a  good  man,  to  whom  you  have  been  unjust  or  ungrateful  ? 
He  does  not  upbraid  you.  He  does  not  menace  you. 
He  looks  upon  you  with  calmness  and  compassion.  It  is 
from  within,  that  the  suffering  arises  ;  and  that  expression 
of  calm  and  conscious  uprightness,  which  you  witness,  is 
misery  to  you,  because  it  excites  the  sensibilities  of  an 
abused  soul.  He,  whom  you  have  wronged,  may  forgive 
you;  but  you  can  never  forgive  yourself  for  having  done 
the  wrong.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  violation  or 
neglect  of  religious  duties.  Self-respect  is  gone,  whenever 
such  violations  become  habitual.  A  present  God  reminds 
you  of  guilt,  and  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  guilt.  These  suf- 
ferings, it  is  true,  may  be  allayed  by  the  tendency  of  worldly 
avocations  to  blunt  the  sensibility  of  conscience.  But  let 
the  turmoil  of  worldly  occupation  be  suspended  by  some 
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deep  affliction,  which  brings  God  nigh  to  the  soul.  O  then, 
what  anguish  is  felt !  Who,  as  he  has  stood  by  the  dying 
bed  of  some  dear  object  of  affection,  has  not  heard  from 
friends,  who  surrounded  that  bed,  confessions  of  personal 
guilt,  which  seemed  to  bring  present  at  that  awful  hour  the 
sins  of  a  whole  life  ?  Who  has  not  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  dying  sinner  himself,  bemoanings  which  were  full  of 
terror ;  but  which  were  only  the  workings  of  moral  sensi- 
bilities, which  had  been  often  perceived  before,  and  as 
often  resisted  ?  What  do  these  things  teach  you,  my 
friends,  if  they  do  not  give  you  instruction  relative  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  your  souls,  and  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  religion  to  develope  and  guide  your  moral  natures  ? 
What  do  they  prove,  if  they  do  not  prove  that  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death  ;  that  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace ;  and  that  the  only  hope  for  the  sinner's  happiness  is 
laid  in  sincere  repentance  ? 

With  regard  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  piety,  it  would 
seem  from  the  habits  of  most  men,  that  they  are  considered 
as  altogether  artificial,  as  having  no  foundation  in  human 
nature  or  human  necessities.  This  opinion  must  arise  in  a 
great  degree  from  self-ignorance.  The  careful  inspection 
of  our  own  emotions  will  correct  this  melancholy  error. 
The  external  world  is  not  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  body,  than  God  is  with  that  of  the  soul.  A 
belief  in  God  is  almost  a  necessary  belief.  Atheism  does 
violence  to  human  nature.  There  is  not  an  individual  here, 
who  has  never  prayed.  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  though 
you  may  be  startled  at  the  assertion.  There  are,  I  fear, 
many,  who  have  no  established  habits  of  devotion ;  yet  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  one  who  has  never  prayed.  Place  a 
man  in  imminent  danger,  let  it  be  apparent  that  no  human 
efforts  can  save  him  ;  and  he  instinctively  calls  upon  God. 
The  most  irreligious  and  profane  man  does  this.  Why  is 
it  ?  Because  a  divine  helper  is  one  of  the  original  wants 
of  the  human  soul.     In  every  season  of  intense  and  honest 
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feeling,  it  acknowledges  this  want.  O  that  men  would  feel 
and  acknowledge  it  at  all  times  !  Then  the  duties  of  religion 
would  be  welcome  and  cheerful  duties  ;  and  the  privilege 
of  prayer  would  be  regarded  as  a  most  precious  privilege. 
I  have  offered  you,  my  friends,  these  few  imperfect  hints, 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  give  you  some  glimpses  of 
the  capacities  and  wants  of  your  moral  natures.  Per- 
suaded I  am  that,  if  you  thoroughly  know  yourselves,  you 
will  not  slight  a  divine  religion.  All  its  teachings  are 
adapted  to  your  wants,  and  designed  to  promote  your 
happiness.  Have  you  neglected  them  ?  Let  your  own 
emotions  teach  you  the  guilt  of  such  neglect.  O  what  will 
be  your  situation,  if  all  the  emotions  of  your  souls  at  the 
dying  hour  be  such  as  to  remind  you  only  of  guilt,  if  all 
the  habits  of  your  lives  be  such  as  to  prove  to  you,  that 
you  have  only  a  fearful  looking  for  of  impending  wrath  ! 
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SERMON    XXXIV 

[Preached  on  the  Annual  Fast,  in  1830.] 
THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


MATTHEW  XVI.   3. 

CAN    TE    NOT    DISCERN    THE    SIGNS    OF    THE    TIMES  ? 

The  recurrence  of  this  annual  season,  appointed  in 
imitation  of  our  venerated  forefathers,  for  recalling  to  mind 
our  manifold  transgressions,  and  for  humbling  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  may  afford  an  opportunity 
for  dwelling  on  some  topics  not  usually  introduced  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Sabbath.  Every  age  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar features.  They  may  indeed  bear  a  near  resemblance 
to  those  of  other  times,  as  there  is  nothing  entirely  new 
under  the  sun ;  yet  they  are  modified  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  moral  dangers  of  life,  as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages, are  thus  modified  ;  and  it  is  no  unimportant  part  of 
practical  wisdom  to  form  distinct  views  of  these  dangers 
and  advantages.  It  will  enable  us  better  to  guard  our 
virtue,  to  sustain  the  shocks  to  which  it  may  be  exposed, 
and  to  build  our  hopes  on  a  foundation  which  cannot  be 
moved.  It  will  teach  us  what  sins  are  to  be  lamented,  and 
what  virtues  particularly  require  to  be  guarded  and  cher- 
ished. 

In  the  present  discussion,  I  shall  not  enter  into  our  civil, 
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literary  or  political  prospects.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
what  is  infinitely  more  important,  —  to  the  moral  and 
religious  aspects  of  the  community.  I  shall  take  a  very 
limited  view,  passing  over  what  is  bright  and  encouraging, 
and  referring  only  to  what  is  fearful  and  alarming.  In  this 
way  I  hope  to  lead  to  a  train  of  reflections,  which  may 
produce  salutary  practical  results  ;  at  least  to  show,  that 
we  have  much  cause  to  humble  ourselves  before  Almighty 
God. 

I  desire,  before  entering  upon  the  principal  subject  of 
this  discourse,  to  make  a  kw  remarks  upon  the  religious 
character  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast.  The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  period  rendered  memorable  for  the  activity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  advocates  of  infidelity.  While  its  principles 
were  covertly  propagated,  and  while  those  who  maintained 
them  had  no  organized  system  of  action,  their  success  was 
great.  There  was  much  in  their  opinions  and  modes  of 
discussion  to  flatter  man's  pride,  and  especially  his  love  of 
liberty.  At  the  same  time  these  opinions  had  not  become 
sufficiently  prevalent  to  exhibit  their  true  practical  ten- 
dency. Even  the  characters  of  their  advocates  were  not 
formed  solely  by  their  influence,  but  in  part  by  education, 
by  the  opinions  of  those  about  them,  and  by  the  general 
habits  of  society.  There  was  for  a  long  time  no  one 
extensive  community,  in  which  the  principles  of  infidelity 
were  fairly  developed  in  their  true  influence  upon  the 
character  of  man,  his  social  relations  and  his  happiness. 
Such  a  community  however  was  gradually  ripening  by 
means  of  the  grossest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  abuses. 
The  true  character  of  infidelity  was  at  last  shown  in  the 
long  continued  miseries  of  that  devoted  nation,  whose  civil 
rulers,  in  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  voted  God  out  of 
existence.  A  volcano  seemed  to  have  burst.  The  Chris- 
tian world  awoke  from  its  torpor,  and  roused  its  energies 
to  stay  the  desolating  torrent,  which  in  all  directions  was 
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threatening  the  peaceful  empire  of  Jesus.  An  unwonted 
fervor  was  excited  throughout  Christendom.  The  brightest 
minds  and  the  purest  hearts  were  called  into  action. 
Earnest  prayers  and  mighty  efforts  were  put  forth.  The 
principles  of  infidelity  essayed  to  usher  in  their  promised 
millenium  of  irreligion.  They  were  fully  developed  in  all 
their  vaunted  strength  and  blessings.  The  civilized  world 
watched  their  progress  with  an  agonizing  interest.  The 
nineteenth  century,  as  it  opened  and  advanced,  held  up  in 
solemn,  awful  warning  the  anarchy,  revolutions,  slaughters, 
and  protracted  miseries,  which  were  brought  in  to  desolate 
the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  by  those,  who  revolted 
against  the  government  of  God,  and  the  mild  empire  of 
Jesus.  The  meteor  had  exploded,  and  dismay  had  spread 
wide.  Again  the  cry  was  heard,  The  Altar,  The  Altar  ! 
Infidelity  was  abashed.  It  became  almost  a  civil  crime  to 
appear  as  the  advocate  of  irreligion.  A  signal  triumph 
was  gained  for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  the  powers  of 
darkness  were  discomfited.  This  was  a  glorious  period  for 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  Its  victory  seemed  complete,  and 
many  tongues  began  to  speak  of  the  promised  glories  of 
the  church,  as  if  they  were  soon  to  burst  upon  the  world. 
The  zeal  and  activity  of  Christians  were  roused,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  withstand  them.  God  had 
displayed  his  own  might,  and  who  could  speak  of  discour- 
agement or  of  caution  to  those,  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
appeared  in  the  majesty  of  his  power  ?  This  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
Surely  no  enemy  from  without  could  have  dimmed  her 
prospects,  or  retarded  her  march.  But  she  might  be  un- 
faithful in  the  position,  to  which  in  providence  she  had 
been  advanced.  She  might  in  the  triumph  of  victory  lose 
her  humility,  her  gratitude,  her  disinterestedness,  her  deep 
sense  of  dependence.  The  instruments  of  moral  power 
might  fall  from  her  hands,  while  she  was  contending  for 
personal  interest,  and  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  earthly 
ambition. 
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Are  there  now  no  features  in  the  Christian  world  adapted 
to  remind  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  that  they  are  unfaithful 
to  the  call  both  of  God's  word  and  providence ;  that  they 
are  exposing  the  cause  which  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  human  happiness  to  reproach,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  triumph  of  infidelity,  and  consequently  for  (the 
severest  judgments  of  Heaven  ?  This  is  an  inquiry  to 
which  your  attention  will  this  day  be  directed,  and  to 
enable  you  to  answer  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  few 
hints  now  to  be  offered.  , 

1.  The  melancholy  feature  of  the  present  period,  which 
I  shall  first  notice,  is  a  sectarian  spirit. 

Difference  of  religious  speculation  may  not  be  an  evil, 
nor  need  it  excite  any  painful  solicitude.  Religion  pre- 
sents a  great  variety  of  topics  for  consideration.  They 
are  those,  in  which  every  man  ought  to  feel  a  deep  personal 
interest.  Many  of  them,  if  they  do  not  directly  present, 
at  least  suggest  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  thought. 
Thinking  men  find  it  hard  to  confine  their  minds  to  the 
plain,  simple  views,  which  revelation  holds  out.  Their 
curiosity  is  excited,  and  they  task  themselves  to  grasp  ideas 
which  must  at  best  be  shadowy  and  uncertain.  Hence 
their  attempts  to  fathom  the  abyss  of  the  divine  nature,  to 
picture  to  themselves  in  distinct  coloring  the  scenes  of  the 
dark  future,  and  to  fix  the  precise  modes,  in  which  the 
eternal  Judge  will  apply  the  principles  of  rectitude  to  indi- 
vidual character.  Is  it  wonderful,  when  the  field  of  spec- 
ulation is  so  .wide,  and  when  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
confessedly  beyond  that  region  on  which  revelation  sheds  a 
clear  light,  is  it  wonderful,  that  men  of  different  educations, 
of  different  mental  habits,  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by 
various  prejudices,  and  extremely  limited  in  their  intel- 
lectual horizon,  should  differ  in  opinion  ?  Rather  would  it 
not  be  something  approaching  to  the  miraculous,  did  they 
agree  perfectly  in  opinion  ?  Nor  need  this  difference 
of  opinion  produce  evil.     It  might  in  religion,  as  on  other 
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subjects,  promote  inquiry,  and  lead  on  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  has  produced  this  effect,  and 
doubtless  at  the  present  moment  the  instructions  of  Chris- 
tianity are  better  understood,  than  at  any  period  since  the 
apostolic  age. 

Nor  is  the  multiplication  of  sects  a  subject  of  complaint. 
It  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  it  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  protection 
of  the  truths  and  institutions  of  religion  against  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  the  honest,  and  the  artifices  of  the  fraudu- 
lent. These  sects,  badly  constituted  as  they  are  and  ever 
have  been,  have  doubtless  exerted  an  influence  more  or 
less  salutary.  But  if  these  remarks  be  true,  why  is  a  sec- 
tarian spirit  to  be  ranked  among  the  fearful  evils  of  the 
present  time  ? 

The  sectarian  spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  evil,  is  characterized 
by  an  all-engrossing  selfishness.  It  is  bitter,  unjust,  ex- 
clusive and  uncharitable.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
is  the  very  spirit,  which  is  stalking  through  our  land,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  is  wearing  out  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  man,  and  weakening  the  hold  of 
Christianity  upon  the  public  mind.  We  attribute  not  this 
spirit  in  its  worst  features  to  every  sect,  or  to  every  individ- 
ual of  any  sect.  But  we  seriously  fear,  that  it  strongly 
marks  the  collisions,  which  are  so  widely  taking  place 
among  the  professed  disciples  of  the  same  Master. 

It  is  right  that  every  man  should  think  that  the  opinions, 
which  he  has  deliberately  formed,  are  true.  If  he  does 
not  think  so,  as  an  honest  man  he  will  abandon  them.  Of 
course  he  must  feel  a  particular  attachment  to  that  sect, 
with  which  he  can  most  fully  sympathize.  But  he  must 
be  a  poor  casuist,  if  he  infers  that  all,  who  think  differ- 
ently from  him,  hate  the  light ;  and  he  must  be  a  very 
imperfect  Christian,  if  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cut  them 
off  from  the  hope  of  God's  favor,  and  to  treat  them  with 
unkindness  and  injustice.     We  censure   not,   we   rather 
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commend  the  man,  who  loves  his  own  family  more  ten- 
derly than  any  other  group  of  human  beings.  But  if  this 
love  is  so  absorbing  and  selfish,  that  he  hates  every  other 
family,  that  he  seeks  to  elevate  his  own  by  heaping  re- 
proaches upon  others  and  by  violating  their  rights,  then  it 
becomes  vicious.  What  would  be  the  social  condition  of 
a  community  governed  by  such  a  spirit  ?  It  certainly 
would  not  be  happy  ;  and  as  certainly  it  would  not  be 
religious.  Just  such  appears  to  be  the  sectarian  spirit,  as 
it  exists  among  us.  The  different  sects  might  live 
together  in  perfect  harmony  and  in  the  constant  interchange 
of  kind  offices,  as  do  well  disciplined  families  of  the  same 
neighborhood.  They  might  in  a  spirit  of  love  mingle,  as 
occasion  should  demand,  in  the  participation  of  the  .same 
privileges  in  the  sanctuaries  of  worship.  But  it  is  not  so. 
They  are  biting  and  devouring  each  other.  There  are  no 
ties  of  family  or  of  friendship,  which  they  do  not  attempt 
to  weaken  and  break.  The  purest  and  most  exalted 
individuals  are  reviled,  and  held  up  as  objects  of  popular 
scorn  or  fear.  All  the  artifices  of  political  intrigue  are 
resorted  to.  The  vain  are  flattered ;  the  timid  are  fright- 
ened ;  the  young  are  caressed  ;  the  beds  of  sickness  and 
of  death  are  made  the  scenes,  whither  this  evil  spirit 
resorts  in  quest  of  trophies.  A  party  is  to  be  advanced, 
and  every  thing  else  must  be  sacrificed.  A  party  must  be 
built  up,  though  poor,  suffering  Christianity  is  made  to 
bleed  at  every  pore.  What  a  melancholy  spectacle  does 
the  Christian  church  now  exhibit !  Reviling,  denuncia- 
tion and  exclusiveness  are  rending  away  her  honors,  and 
scattering  them  to  the  winds.  If  the  various  sects  could 
have  their  several  sentences  confirmed  in  heaven,  not  one 
of  the  whole  human  family  would  ever  find  salvation. 
But  thanks  be  to  God,  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  will 
not  be  governed  by  the  miserable  tests  of  warring  parti- 
sans. 

Whence  does  this  spirit  draw  its  nourishment  ?     Cer~ 
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tainly  not  from  Christianity.  Jesus  did  not  teach  it,  when 
he  rebuked  the  mad  zeal  of  his  disciples,  who  would  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  certain  individuals,  who 
were  not  found  walking  with  them.  He  does  not  cherish 
this  spirit  by  his  lessons  of  meekness,  forbearance,  gentle- 
ness and  universal  love.  His  apostles  do  not  teach  it.  It 
can  find  no  support  in  the  original  records  of  our  faith. 

Why  did  the  priests  of  Paganism  denounce  the  first 
Christians  as  atheists  ?  Why  did  the  people  believe  their 
denunciations  to  be  of  divine  authority  ?  The  uproar  at 
Ephesus  explains  the  whole  matter.  Some  perceived  that 
their  power  was  endangered,  and  others  were  inflamed  to 
madness  by  the  cry  raised  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  their 
insulted  goddess  Diana.  No  doubt  there  were  many  very 
honest  votaries  of  idolatry  in  this  infuriated  throng ;  but 
they  knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  of.  I  reverence  the 
memory  of  the  town-clerk,  who  alone  seemed  to  have  a 
right  spirit,  while  all  around  him  were  inflamed  by  passion, 
and  panting  for  vengeance.  He  had  a  proper  confidence  in 
his  religion,  and  thought  it  dishonored  by  injustice  and 
violence.  What  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not,  how  that 
the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  god- 
dess Diana;  and  of  the  image,  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter  1  Seeing  then  that  these  things  cannot  be  spoken 
against,  ye  ought  to  be  quiet  and  to  do  nothing  rashly.  He 
reproved  their  spirit  of  injustice,  and  referred  them  to  the 
proper  tribunals,  if  they  had  aught  against  the  man,  whom 
they  were  exposing  to  popular  fury.  Would  to  heaven,  if 
contentious  Christians  will  not  learn  of  their  Master,  that 
they  would  take  a  lesson  from  this  heathen  magistrate. 

"  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  confess  the  truth  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  because  religion  is  a  means  of  power,  that  it  has- 
been  so  often  sullied  by  a  passion  the  most  irreligious,  the 
most  destructive  of  all  charity,  —  hatred  to  those,  who  do 
not  think  as  we  do."  Rivalries  among  Christians  display, 
though  often  in  in  a  more  revolting  manner,  the  same  bad 
passions,  which    are   called    forth   by   political   collisions. 
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There  are  the  same  intrigues,  the  same  slanders,  the  same 
flatteries  and  menaces,  the  same  injustice  and  cruelty. 
The  features  are  so  similar,  that  it  seems  natural  to  refer 
them  to  the  same  parentage,  a  selfish  ambition.  The  par- 
ticular phenomena,  which  attend  the  operation  of  this 
spirit,  warrant  such  an  inference.  You  may  usually  observe 
that  sects,  which  come  the  nearest  to  an  entire  agreement 
in  the  symbols  of  their  faith,  are  most  hostile  to  each  other. 
There  has  been  a  time,  when  the  most  rancorous  enmity 
existed  between  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Baptists. 
But  they  differed  only  about  the  administration  of  a  single 
rite.  At  that  period,  a  Deist  would  have  enjoyed  much 
more  equitable  treatment  than  a  Baptist.  The  Methodists 
have  had  their  day  of  reproach  ;  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  regarded  only  as  a  part  of  spiritual  Babylon. 
Why  this  bitterness,  if  personal  interests  were  not  threat- 
ened, if  ambition  was  not  alarmed?  That  these  sects  are 
now  enjoying  a  qualified  favor  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  greater  diffusion  of  light,  but  principally  to  the  rising 
up  of  another  rival,  still  more  hated  ;  the  fear  of  which  has 
pressed  them  together,  at  least  for  a  season,  for  purposes 
of  mutual  defence  and  of  combined  attack.  Moreover,  if 
a  distinguished  man  appears  in  an  opposing  sect,  he  is 
hated,  reviled  and  persecuted,  in  proportion  to  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  eminence.  Why  is  this,  but  because  he 
has  more  power  than  one  of  less  distinction  ?  If  this  man 
maintain  the  purity  of  a  saint,  it  is  no  protection  for  him. 
But,  having  maintained  this  purity,  if  he  fall,  exultation  is 
heard  from  lips,  which  profess  to  reverence  piety  and  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Does  not  this  look  like  earthly  ambition  ? 
The  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  can  never  rejoice  in  the  con- 
quests of  sin,  or  in  wounds  inflicted  upon  Christ's  church. 

But  in  thus  accounting  for  the  virulent  spirit  of  sec- 
tarianism,  do    we    pronounce    condemnation    upon     all, 
who  are  in  any  degree  under  its  influence  ?     God  forbid  ! 
They  may  be  honest  and  sincere  men.     They  may  pos- 
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sess  many  exalted  virtues.  They  may  be  unconscious 
of  the  bad  influence,  which  is  distorting  their  characters, 
and  clouding  their  piety.  They  may  find  acceptance 
with  God.  We  judge  not  their  persons.  But  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  division,  of  exclu- 
siveness,  of  injustice,  and  denunciation,  which  is  spreading 
widely  among  us,  is  an  unhallowed,  unchristian  spirit. 
He  may  be  an  honest  and  sincere  man,  who  tells  you, 
that  all  who  do  not  belong  to  his  sect  will  infallibly  be 
damned.  He  may  be  sincere  in  his  attempts  strongly 
to  agitate  the  fears  of  those,  who  belong  not  to  his  party  ; 
but  those  must  be  deluded  and  endangered  men,  who  sub- 
mit to  his  authority  and  yield  to  his  influence. 

What  is  the  spirit  doing  in  our  land  ?  It  is  holding  up 
to  suspicion  and  hatred  some  of  the  purest  and  most 
gifted  men  among  us.  It  is  thus  clouding  luminaries, 
which  God  himself  has  lighted  up  to  guide  and  comfort 
the  world.  It  is  barring  out  from  the  communion  of 
saints  those  whom  Christ  has  received.  It  is  bringing 
doubt  and  distress  into  many  humble  and  pious  souls. 
It  is  cherishing  even  around  the  altars  of  religion  injus- 
tice, slander,  and  cruelty.  It  is  throwing  bitterness  into 
the  cup  of  family  communion  ;  breaking  the  holiest  ties  of 
domestic  affection.  It  is  raising  altar  against  altar.  It 
is  loosening  the  bonds  which  connect  religious  societies 
together,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  desertion  of  the 
temples  of  God.  It  is  substituting  a  zeal  for  party,  for 
zeal  for  truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  drying  up  the 
very  fountains  of  a  salutary  religious  influence.  If  it  be 
not  stayed,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  the  small 
towns  of  our  land  will  be  destitute  of  the  regular  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  Meanwhile  the  clerical  character  is 
sinking,  religion  itself  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  public 
mind,  infidelity  is  profiting  by  our  contentions,  and  spread- 
ing its  poison  far  and  wide.  May  God  save  us  from  this 
desolating  sin  ;  and  make  us  faithful  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man improvement,  of  truth  and  of  charity. 


SERMON     XXXV 


THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


MATTHEW  XVI.  3. 

CA.\    YE    .\OT    DISCERN    THE    SIG.NS    OF    THE    TIMES? 

In  the  morning,  your  attention  was  drawn  to  a  sectarian 
spirit  as  one  of  the  ill  omens  of  the  day.  It  was  then  said, 
that  difference  of  opinion  upon  religious  subjects  might  not 
be  an  evil,  that  it  might  be,  and  ought  to  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  calling  forth  greater  diligence  and  activity  in  inquiries 
for  the  truth.  If  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
imperfection  of  human  minds,  and  ought  to  be  a  ground 
for  cultivating  mutual  forbearance  and  charity,  rather  than 
for  exasperating  personal  enmities,  and  breaking  asunder 
the  cords  of  love,  which  ought  to  bind  together  in  unity  of 
spirit  the  different  individuals  and  sects  of  Christian  com- 
munities. It  was  also  said,  that  the  diversity  of  sects  might 
not  be  an  evil,  that  it  naturally  grew  out  of  difference  of 
opinion,  and  that,  if  the  various  sects  would  live  together 
as  different  families  of  the  same  community,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  charitable  spirit,  and  in  the  interchange  of  kind  offices, 
they  might  be  made  the  watchful  guardians  of  God's  truth, 
and  become  the  instruments  of  keeping  up  a  more  vigorous 
spirit  of  religious  enterprise,  than  would  otherwise  exist. 
But  it  was  said  that  the  sectarian  spirit,  as  it  exists  among 
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us,  is  not  thus  harmless  in  its  operations  ;  that  it  is  selfish, 
unjust,  slanderous,  exclusive,  denunciatory,  disorganizing, 
and  cruel  ;  that  it  partakes  of  the  attributes  of  an  all-grasp- 
ing earthly  ambition  ;  that  it  is  deluding  and  betraying 
individuals  ;  that  it  is  wearing  out  the  religious  sensibilities 
of  the  community  ;  that  it  is  clouding  the  reputation,  and 
impairing  the  influence  of  the  best  minds  ;  that  it  is  di- 
viding and  destroying  our  parishes,  scattering  suspicions, 
producing  contentions,  where  love  alone  ought  to  be  found  ; 
that  it  is  encouraging  infidelity,  and  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  severest  judgments  of  Heaven.  As  an  evil 
thus  threatening  the  best  interests  of  man,  it  ought  to  be 
watched  ;  every  tendency  to  it  ought  to  be  checked ;  and 
Christians  should  guard  the  interests  of  their  faith  by  cher 
ishing  the  kind  and  charitable  temper  of  its  divine  Author. 
We  now  proceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  discouraging  features  in  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  age. 

2.  A  second  evil  tendency  of  the  age,  which  we  shall 
notice,  is  the  bringing  good  works  into  a  disadvantageous 
comparison  with  faith.  The  evil  is  not,  that  too  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  faith ;  but  that  too  little  value  is 
placed  upon  a  good  temper  and  a  sound  morality.  Faith, 
as  it.  is  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  all-enduring,  all-conquering 
faith,  faith,  that  elevates  the  soul  to  God,  and  fills  it  with 
his  perfections,  that  works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart, 
that  brings  the  glories  of  the  unseen  world  to  comfort  man 
in  his  trials,  and  to  bear  him  on  triumphantly  in  his  upward 
course,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  the  strength 
and  joy  of  the  soul.  The  more  pure  and  perfect  it  is,  the 
more  sustaining  and  sanctifying  is  its  influence.  Every 
error  mingled  with  it  diminishes  its  power  and  impairs 
its  salutary  efficacy.  But  faith  is  valuable  only  as  an  in- 
strument to  an  end.  This  end  is  human  happiness  ;  and 
human  happiness  is  to  be  promoted  by  producing  true  ho- 
liness in  the  heart  and  life.     If  faith  contribute  nothing  to 
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form  the  character,  to  purify  and  sustain  the  soul,  it  is  of 
no  worth.  It  is  the  mere  faith  of  devils.  Yet  faith  is 
extolled  as  possessing  an  intrinsic  worth,  independently  of 
its  influence  ;  and  practical  virtue  is  decried  as  worthless. 
Does  not  this  tend  directly  to  nourish  an  unsafe  confidence 
in  creeds,  and  to  produce  a  comparatively  low  estimate  of  a 
good  temper  and  a  holy  life?  We  accuse  no  man  or  class 
of  men  of  intending  to  produce  an  effect  so  disastrous,  yet 
we  cannot  but  fear  that  this  effect  is  very  extensively 
wrought  by  the  habits  of  teaching  and  judging  prevalent  in 
Christian  churches.  All,  indeed,  proclaim  the  necessity  of 
practical  virtue  ;  but  then  many  regard  it  as  something 
not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  an  orthodox  creed. 
Faith  is  every  thing;  moral  goodness  but  filthy  rags.  Now 
the  scriptures  ascribe  neither  to  faith  nor  to  good  works  such 
merit,  as  is  frequently  ascribed  to  each  by  their  respective 
champions.  Eternal  life  is  not  strictly  the  reward  of  merit 
of  every  sort.  It  is  the  gift  of  God.  Faith  is  the  instru- 
ment of  preparing  us  for  the  gift,  and  good  works  are  the 
evidence  that  we  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  They  are 
both  necessary  conditions  of  the  favor  of  God.  But  the 
prevalent  mode  of  treating  these  subjects  is  adapted  to 
exalt  the  one  and  to  depress  the  other.  It  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  separate  what  God  has  most  intimately  joined 
together.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  tests,  which  our 
churches  adopt,  and  according  to  which  they  dispense  their 
favors,  apply  almost  exclusively  to  faith.  These  churches 
are  denominated,  and  their  boundaries  are  marked  out,  not 
by  their  strict  regard  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  morality, 
but  according  to  the  articles  which  they  believe  as  truth. 
In  defence  of  their  several  peculiarities  of  faith,  they  are 
frequently  urged  on  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  tender  chari- 
ties of  life,  but  palpably,  and  openly,  and  upon  principle,  to 
violate  moral  rectitude.  You  see  individuals,  who  are 
ready  to  bring  into  suspicion  and  to  cover  with  reproach 
the  most  pure  and  conscientious  men,  because  they  cannot 
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adopt  their  speculations.  You  witness  combinations  to 
produce  a  general  fear  and  dread  of  such  men.  You  see 
churches  publicly  decreeing,  that  they  are  not  Christians, 
that  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  privileges  of  Christians. 
You  hear  denounced  against  them,  not  only  the  vengeance 
of  man,  but  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  You  witness  a 
spirit  exerting  itself  against  them,  which  goes  just  so  far 
as  it  can  legally  go  in  slander  and  persecution, — a  spirit  not 
wanting  in  the  disposition  to  punish  what  are  termed  the 
enemies  of  God  even  unto  death,  but  restrained  only  by 
the  want  of  civil  power,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
What  have  these  men  done  ?  Have  they  rejected  the  Sa- 
viour ?  Do  they  pour  contempt  upon  his  endeared  name, 
or  upon  his  instructions,  or  upon  his  institutions?  No. 
They  acknowledge  him  as  their  Saviour  ;  they  love  his 
truth,  and  inquire  for  it  with  an  exemplary  diligence  and 
ardor.  They  venerate  his  institutions,  and  would  rejoice 
to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to  his  disciples.  Do 
they  set  at  nought  the  principles  of  sound  morality  ? 
Are  they  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ?  Are  their  char- 
acters blackened  by  vices  and  crimes  ?  No.  They  are 
the  advocates  of  sound  morality,  pure  in  their  lives,  exem- 
plary in  all  their  private  relations,  and  the  ornaments  of 
society.  Why  are  they  cast  forth  then  as  worthless, 
branded  with  odious  names,  and  made  objects  of  suspicion 
and  fear  in  the  church  ?  Because  they  see,  or  think  they 
see,  that  to  be  error,  which  others  believe  to  be  truth  ;  be- 
cause, in  the  use  of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
them  free,  they  have  seen  light  leading  them  beyond  the 
narrow  boundaries,  to  which  sectarian  darkness  would  con- 
fine them  ;  because  they  have  broken  away  from  the  popular 
creeds  of  the  day.  Do  not  these  evils  exist  among  us,  and 
that  to  a  most  alarming  extent?  Are  they  not  crying  unto 
heaven  against  us  ?  They  cannot  but  endanger  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  morality,  to  strengthen  which  is  a  leading 
purpose  of  Christianity.     They  must  tend  to  impair  man's 
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natural  feeling  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
to  throw  society  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  religion  upon  the  public  mind.  Placing  a 
peculiar  merit  in  believing,  men  will  be  ambitious  to  en- 
large the  dimensions  of  their  creeds  ;  and  as  this  work  goes 
forward,  and  engrosses  attention,  they  will  insensibly 
diminish  the  number,  and  impair  the  obligation  of  God's 
commandments.  The  faith  of  devils  will  receive  the  rev- 
erence, which  is  due  only  to  that  faith  in  Christ,  which 
purifies  the  heart,  works  by  love  and  overcomes  the  world. 
Just  in  proportion  as  men  are  led  to  believe  that  good 
works  have  no  value,  no  influence  in  recommending  them 
to  God,  just  in  the  same  proportion  they  will  believe,  that 
vice  has  no  demerit,  that  it  tends  not  to  turn  away  from 
man  the  loving  kindness  of  God. 

This  vicious  tendency  of  the  present  times  is  closely  con- 
nected with  a  sectarian  spirit.  It  may  ultimately  be  traced 
to  the  same  origin.  He,  who  spurns  the  shackles  which 
man  would  impose  upon  him,  who  places  his  love  exclu- 
sively on  truth  and  virtue,  and  opens  his  mind  and  heart  to 
the  inspiration  of  God,  exhibits  the  most  exalted  of  human 
characters.  He  is  the  generous  friend  of  goodness  and 
of  good  men.  But  he  cannot  be  yoked  to  the  car  of  a  self- 
ish ambition.  He  labors  and  prays  for  righteousness  and 
for  Christ,  not  for  the  interests  of  a  sect.  He  disdains  the 
low  and  selfish  purposes  of  sectarianism,  and  snaps  the 
cords,  with  which  it  would  bind  down  his  thoughts  and 
affections.  He  must  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  yield 
to  the  promptings  of  a  more  generous  spirit.  He  adds 
nothing  to  the  triumphs  of  sect;  his  influence  is  for  man, 
for  virtue,  for  Christ  and  for  God.  Hence  he  is  spurned, 
reviled,  and  persecuted.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  contumely  heaped  upon  him,  the  influence  of  sound 
moral  principle  is  impaired,  Christ  is  dishonored,  and  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  betrayed. 
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3.  I  would  rank  among  the  dangerous  omens  of  the 
present  time  the  spirit,  which  too  often  prevails  in  what 
are  termed  revivals  of  religion.  I  would  speak  with  cau- 
tion and  with  tenderness  upon  this  subject.  It  is  one,  on 
which  much  confusion  exists  in  the  public  mind,  and  one, 
in  which  the  keenest  sensibilities  and  best  hopes  of  many 
most  exemplary  and  affectionate  Christians  are  deeply 
interested.  I  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  any.  In- 
deed, so  fearful  am  I  of  doing  injustice  to  the  subject,  and 
causing  pain  to  any  humble  and  devoted  servants  of  Christ, 
that  I  would  gladly  omit  the  remarks,  which  I  am  about 
to  offer,  did  my  sense  of  duty  permit.  I  do  not  fear  that  I 
shall  be  misunderstood  by  those,  who  are  accustomed  to 
listen  to  my  instructions.  You  have  often  heard  my  senti- 
ments respecting  revivals  of  religion,  and  cannot,  if  you 
have  carefully  attended  to  them,  mistake  what  I  shall  now 
say,  though  my  remarks  should  be  brief  and  imperfect. 
To  produce  the  revival  of  true  religion,  of  Christian  piety 
and  sound  morality,  has  been  the  purpose  of  my  preaching 
and  my  prayers  ;  a  purpose  of  all  others  most  dear  to  my 
heart.  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  witness  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  my  wishes  ;  yet,  when  I  compare  the  present 
state  of  this  parish  with  that  in  which  I  found  it  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  I  feel  the  conviction  that  I  have  great 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  God.  It  is  because  I  think  the 
spirit,  on  which  I  am  about  to  remark,  adapted  to  counter- 
act the  most  dearly  cherished  purpose  of  my  soul,  and  to 
endanger  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that  I  feel  con- 
strained to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  ruinous  ten- 
dencies. I  do  not  fear  the  effects  of  popular  clamor, 
though  I  would  not  willingly  provoke  it.  As  a  calm 
observer  of  passing  events,  I  would  endeavor  to  descry 
dangers  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  threaten  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  faithfully  to  perform  the  duty  of  a 
watchman  on  the  walls  of  our  spiritual  Jerusalem. 

I   have  been  familiar  with  what  are  called  revivals  of 
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religion  from  the  period  of  my  earliest  recollection.  My 
childhood  was  passed  among  them.  I  have  watched  them 
in  their  commencement,  their  progress,  and  their  results. 
There  is  no  subject,  on  which  my  convictions  are  more 
definite,  deeper,  or  stronger.  I  believe  in  revivals  of 
religion.  I  know  nothing  to  cloud  my  faith  on  this 
subject.  If  one  sinner  may  be  converted,  I  know  not  why 
ten  or  a  hundred  may  not  be.  At  particular  periods,  there 
may  be  circumstances  in  the  providence  of  God,  which 
shall  awaken  a  peculiar  interest  in  religious  truth,  and  in 
the  solemn  concerns  of  eternity.  The  interest  may  extend 
itself,  and  families  and  communities  may  be  turned  to  God. 
Who  would  not  rejoice  in  this  event  ?  Who  would  not 
pray  for  it,  and  esteem  himself  highly  favored  of  God,  if 
permitted  to  labor  in  its  advancement  ? 

I  have  now  to  notice  what  I  think  to  be  dangerous  and 
alarming  in  the  spirit,  which  prevails  in  modern  religious 
excitements.  I  shall  do  it  explicitly  ;  but  I  desire  not  to 
be  understood  as  asserting  or  believing  that  there  is  nothing 
but  evil  attending  them. 

The  first  thing,  that  I  would  mention,  is  the  appearance 
of  a  leading  influence  given  to  human  management  in 
these  things,  while  all  is  attributed  in  seeming  humility  to 
the  spirit  of  God.  It  often  appears,  not  as  if  Christians 
were  watching  the  indications  of  providence,  and,  as  God 
points  out  their  duties,  eagerly  entering  upon  them  in 
obedience  to  his  call ;  but  there  is  a  manifest  apparatus  of 
means  purely  human  brought  to  bear  upon  a  particular 
community.  Every  part  of  the  attack  is  regularly  planned, 
and  the  agents  are  systematically  appointed.  This  has 
very  much  the  semblance  of  human  contrivance.  The 
consequences  may  be  calculated  upon  principles  merely 
human,  and  I  hesitate,  when  I  see  so  much  of  man,  to 
refer  all  to  the  special  agency  of  God,  or  to  anticipate 
results  purely  good.  Moreover,  the  interest  and  fervor 
thus  excited  are  often  turned  directly  to  sectarian  and 
45 
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selfish  purposes.  Abstruse  dogmas  of  religion  are  forced  in 
upon  the  mind  in  the  season  of  deep  feeling,  when  all  the 
powers  of  reasoning  and  discrimination  are  suspended  by 
the  influence  of  passion  ;  and  thus  auxiliaries  are  enlisted 
and  bound  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  some 
opposing  sect.  I  cannot  witness  such  things  without  fear- 
ing that  all  is  not  right.  It  seems  the  height  of  arrogance 
and  impiety  to  ascribe  that  to  the  direct  and  special  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  may  be  accounted  for  on 
merely  natural  principles,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  ra- 
tionally on  any  other  principles. 

Again,  I  have  observed  that,  in  producing  those  revivals 
of  religion  brought  about  by  human  management,  fear  was 
the  principal  passion  addressed  ;  and  that  in  carrying  them 
on  heat  has  been  applied,  not  light,  excitement  has  been 
administered,  not  nourishment.  This  seems  to  me  very 
different  from  the  process,  which  God  adopts  in  producing 
moral  results.  It  is  addressing  those  principles  of  human 
nature,  which  are  least  discriminating  and  most  easily 
acted  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  immediate 
effects,  without  regard  to  consequences.  The  passions  are 
first  addressed,  and  they  are  continually  addressed,  till 
they  are  excited  to  their  utmost  power.  The  mind  is 
neglected  ;  sober,  cautious  reflection  is  discouraged.  Men 
must  be  brought  together  frequently,  and  not  be  left  to 
solitary  thought  and  private  devotion.  The  soul  must  be 
constantly  inflamed  by  stimulants,  and,  when  its  anxieties, 
having  been  stretched  to  the  utmost  power  of  endurance, 
begin  to  subside,  then  hope  and  joy  are  administered.  This 
does  not  seem  to  me  analogous  to  the  modes,  by  which 
God  carries  forward  the  purposes  of  his  moral  government. 
I  hesitate,  and  I  fear.  Especially  do  I  hesitate  and  fear, 
when  I  see  the  warm  feelings  of  devoted  hearts  turned 
away  from  the  interests  of  a  charitable  religion,  to  make 
war  upon  unoffending  Christians,  who  cannot  sympathize 
with  them  in  all  their  feelings,  opinions  and  modes  of  wor- 
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ship.  It  looks  too  much  like  human  contrivance,  like 
sectarian  selfishness. 

Another  thing,  which  makes  me  hesitate  in  ascribing 
these  movements  solely  to  the  spirit  of  God,  is  the  power, 
which  they  are  made  to  give  to  the  individuals,  who  seem 
the  most  successful  in  producing  them.  You  hear  of 
sending  for  individuals  from  remote  places  to  produce 
revivals  of  religion,  as  if  they  were  supposed  to  have  under 
their  direction  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  Those,  who 
yield  to  their  power,  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
They  are  not  to  think,  but  to  receive  impressions.  They 
feel,  and  they  are  pronounced  safe,  and  henceforth  become 
the  instruments  of  power  in  the  hands  of  others.  Here 
again  is  a  strong  indication,  not  of  the  special  presence  of 
God,"  but  of  selfish  ambition  turning  to  its  own  account 
the  most  sacred  sensibilities  of  the  human  soul. 

Again,  what  is  most  dangerous  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
revivals  is  the  persuasion  produced  by  them  that  the  reli- 
gious character  may  be  formed  suddenly  and  indepen- 
dently of  personal  efforts.  You  cannot  transfuse  know- 
ledge on  any  other  subject  into  the  mind  by  any  sudden 
process.  You  cannot  in  this  way  form  any  other  stable 
habits.  The  mind  must  be  tasked;  it  must  try  its  own 
strength  ;  difficulties  must  be  met,  struggled  with  and 
overcome.  This  is  the  price  which  God  has  placed  upon 
every  thing  valuable  in  human  life.  But  the  spirit  which 
we  notice  as  prevalent  in  religion,  would  separate  this  sub- 
ject from  all  analogies  ;  would  make  the  religious  character 
of  a  formation  truly  miraculous.  This  is  breaking  down 
by  a  single  bold  stroke  all  the  laws  of  the  human  mind ;  all 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men,  which 
teach  prudence,  caution  and  perseverance.  It  is  setting  at 
nought  these  instruments  of  holiness,  to  bring  which  into 
exercise  the  Son  of  God  lived  and  died.  It  is  discouraging 
the  efforts  of  parental  tenderness.  It  is  leading  men  to 
neglect  all  means  of  virtue,  to  fold  their  arms  and  to  wait 
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for  the  miraculous  action  of  God's  spirit  in  forming  their 
characters  for  heaven.  This  cannot  be  according  to  godli- 
ness. It  is  pouring  out  upon  the  world  the  unrestrained 
effects  of  human  passion  and  throwing  down  the  barriers 
which  would  check  its  destructive  influence. 

We  already  see  the  operation  of  such  wild  schemes  for 
advancing  the  cause  of  religion.  It  appears  in  the  reason- 
ings of  all  classes  of  men.  Even  the  religious  often  seem 
to  scout  the  sober  counsels  of  reason  and  experience.  It 
is  wonderful  how  far  the  irreligious  have  already  proceeded 
in  this  work  of  moral  ruin.  In  discrediting  Christianity, 
they  are  showing  to  a  melancholy  extent  how  far  they  have 
thrown  off  even  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  how  far 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  very  principles  of  reasoning  upon 
the  existence,  perfections  and  moral  government  of  God ; 
how  nearly  they  have  approached  the  dark  and  chilling 
region  of  downright  atheism.  I  mourn  to  think  that  the 
church  is  contributing  to  this  wide-spreading  desolation. 
For  Christ's  sake,  let  Christians  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  and  danger.  If  they  awake  not,  if  they  unite  not, 
infidelity  will  come  in  upon  them  like  a  flood.  The  world 
again  must  suffer  and  bleed.  May  God  avert  this  evil  by 
giving  efficacy  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  Christ. 


SERMON     XXXVI. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  TIMID  BELIEVERS. 


JOHN  XIV.  27. 

LET    NOT    YOUR    HEART    BE    TROUBLED,    NEITHER    LET    IT    BE    AFRAID. 

There  are  seasons,  when  the  mind  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
distrust  its  own  purposes,  and  when  the  heart  is  liable  to 
be  agitated  and  distressed  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  life.  Such  was  the  season,  on  which  Jesus  ad- 
dressed to  his  disciples  the  very  consolatory  discourse  from 
which  our  text  is  taken,  and  commended  them  in  devout 
prayer  to  God.  They  were  soon  to  behold  their  Master  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  to  see  him  insulted  and  crucified. 
What  an  hour  of  darkness  must  this  be  to  them  !  How 
could  man  in  his  weakness  anticipate  it  without  fear  and 
dismay  !  Their  Master  was  to  be  torn  away  from  them. 
They  were  to  be  left,  a  little  band,  to  struggle  with  an  op- 
posing world,  and,  what  perhaps  was  still  more  appalling, 
to  struggle  with  their  own  weakness  and  imperfections. 
Jesus  looked  forward  to  that  hour,  and,  forgetting  for  a 
season  the  sufferings  which  awaited  him,  with  a  tender  and 
compassionate  spirit  he  administered  divine  consolations. 

The  disciples  of  the  same  Master  are  even  now  exposed 
to  similar  causes  of  fear  and  dismay.  There  is  amid  the 
changes  of  life,  when  one  trial  follows  another  in  rapid  sue- 
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cession,  a  tendency  in  the  mind,  not  only  to  let  go  its  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  to  feel  a  distressing,  a  bewildering 
uncertainty  with  regard  even  to  well  established  principles 
of  faith,  but  also  to  picture  the  future  as  all  dark,  and  to 
fill  the  heart  with  desponding  fears.  The  same  tendency 
is  often  perceived,  when  men  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
important  duties  of  life,  or  to  take  into  serious  and  practi- 
cal consideration  the  momentous  obligations  and  sanctions 
of  religion.  There  are  too  seasons,  when  the  serious  and 
well  established  Christian  almost  trembles  to  appear  as  a 
worshipper  in  the  presence  of  the  omniscient  God,  when 
a  fearful  distrust  makes  the  hope  of  heaven  dim.  This 
state  of  feeling  may  not  unfrequently  visit  those,  who  come 
to  the  holy  supper  of  our  Lord.  The  past  may  remind 
them  how  imperfect  has  been  their  obedience,  and  the  fu- 
ture may  be  imagined  full  of  dangers.  How  then,  under 
circumstances  of  so  much  solemnity  and  endearment,  can 
they  appear  before  the  altar  of  their  religion,  and  anew 
make  their  vows  to  God  ?  Ought  they  not,  they  may 
sometimes  be  ready  to  ask,  ought  they  not  to  despair  of 
Christian  holiness,  and  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  secure  the  salvation 
which  he  offers?  If  such  feelings  may  occasionally  embar- 
rass even  well  established  Christians,  then  is  it  surprising, 
that  those  who  for  the  first  time  approach  the  table  of  their 
Lord,  should  sometimes  feel  even  a  painful  solicitude,  a 
deep  and  afflictive  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness  ;  that 
they  should  think,  that  they  have  been  almost  presump- 
tuous in  cherishing  even  the  faintest  hope,  that  they  shall 
be  accepted  in  the  offering  of  themselves  to  God  ?  To  all 
such,  Jesus  is  now  saying,  as  he  said  to  his  primitive  dis- 
ciples, Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid. 

In  the  following  discourse,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
encourage  humble  piety  by  such  views  as  the  religion  of 
the  gospel  seems  to  present.     I  shall  suppose  in  those,  for 
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whose  benefit  I  would  particularly  speak  upon  the  present 
occasion,  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  honor 
God  and  his  Son  by  an  obedient  life.  I  shall  also  suppose 
that,  under  circumstances  which  bring  them  to  serious 
communion  with  their  own  hearts,  and  to  a  comparison  of 
their  own  characters  with  the  perfect  standard  which  the 
gospel  presents,  they  experience  a  fearful  distrust  of  them- 
selves, and  a  painful  anxiety  with  regard  to  their  acceptance 
with  God. 

1.  I  would  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a  state 
of  feeling  is  neither  unfrequent  nor  unnatural.  That  it  is 
not  unfrequent,  all,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  familiar  inter- 
change of  religious  sentiments,  will  with  one  voice  testify. 
I  speak  not  of  the  display  of  a  false  humility,  which  often 
courts  attention  by  exaggerated  views  of  personal  character. 
I  speak  of  that  fearfulness,  that  doubt  whether  the  rewards 
of  religion  can  be  secured,  which  at  times  springs  up  in  the 
hearts  of  most  men,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the 
religious  life,  and  prevents  them  from  enjoying  the  bright 
and  cheerful  hopes  of  gospel  grace.  And  who  is  there, 
who  has  ever  felt  deeply  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  that 
has  not  at  some  period  been  oppressed  with  the  feeling, 
that  it  was  impossible,  for  him  ever  to  reach  that  happy 
world,  where  all  will  be  purity,  love  and  joy  ? 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  state  of  feeling 
even  in  those,  whose  desires  are  moderated  by  religion,  and 
whose  lives  attest  the  sincerity  of  their  piety.  What  does 
the  past  teach  them  ?  It  brings  before  them  a  picture, 
the  coloring  of  which  is  not  all  bright  and  animating. 
Some  good  resolutions  are  remembered,  which  have  been 
but  partially  carried  into  practice ;  and  others,  which  have 
been  entirely  counteracted  by  the  temptations  of  the  world. 
Sins  rise  up  before  the  mind,  and  tell  of  the  very  imper- 
fect state  of  the  character.  Duties  have  either  been  neg- 
lected, or  performed  with  a  heartless  indifference.  Holy 
communion  with  God  has  often  been'suspended,  and  the 
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affections  have  clung  around  forbidden  objects  with  an 
almost  idolatrous  attachment.  The  past  then  speaks  of 
sins,  of  follies,  of  interrupted  devotions,  of  forgotten 
duties,  of  neglected  privileges,  of  misemployed  talents. 
What  will  the  future,  when  it  shall  have  passed,  tell  of  the 
character  ?  The  future  will  be,  as  the  past  has  been,  full 
of  temptations  and  trials.  The  world  will,  as  it  has  done, 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  affections  from  ascending  to  God. 
The  enemies  of  virtue  will  not  slumber,  and  where  is  the 
security,  that  man  will  not  fall  ?  May  not  the  heart  well 
be  troubled  at  such  a  view  ? 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  past  may  teach  man 
humility  by  bringing  before  him  the  imperfection  of  his 
obedience,  it  may  also  inspire  every  sincere  Christian  with 
confidence,  by  showing  him,  were  he  prepared  to  receive 
its  testimony  impartially,  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
many  struggles  with  evil,  that  he  has  on  the  whole  gained 
something,  though  his  attainments  have  been  few  compared 
with  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  with  what  he  once 
imagined  they  would  be.  But  then  he  compares  himself 
with  a  perfect  standard.  He  is  alarmed  by  the  view  of  his 
own  character.  His  heart  sinks  within  him,  and  trembling 
takes  hold  upon  him.  He  may  be  gradually  advancing  in 
his  Christian  course ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  views  of 
duty  are  widening  as  he  advances,  and  his  religious  taste  is 
becoming  more  delicate  and  sensitive.  He  feels  more 
deeply  his  obligations,  and  what  was  once  regarded  as  a 
small  offence  now  seems  to  him  marked  by  the  most  aggra- 
vated guilt.  He  continues  to  put  forth  his  efforts  to  reach 
the  goal ;  but  it  seems  to  recede  as  he  advances.  His 
character  is  full  of  imperfections,  and,  as  he  comes  to 
make  his  offering  to  God,  he  fears  that  he  shall  not  be 
accepted.  As  he  looks  forward  to  the  spiritual  world,  he 
sighs  for  its  happiness  ;  but  dares  not  hope  for  commu- 
nion with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven. 
Does  it  seem  strange  that  such  a  state  of  feeling  should 
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exist,  especially  when  we  consider  what  a  powerful  influ- 
ence the  natural  temperament  of  the  body,  the  various 
changes  of  the  world,  and  the  thousand  causes  which 
operate  in  darkening  the  mind,  have  upon  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  men  ?  We  take  not  here  into  view  the  influence 
of  dark  and  erroneous  religious  opinions,  nor  the  extrava- 
gant hopes  which  are  often  connected  with  the  operation 
of  religious  principles.  These  have  a  very  powerful  effect 
in  clouding  the  mind,  and  rendering  the  heart  dissatisfied 
with  any  possible  attainments  in  Christian  holiness.  But 
when  we  consider  the  imperfection  of  the  highest  human 
virtue,  and  the  extensive  demands  made  by  God's  law,  is  it 
wonderful,  that  sincere  and  humble  piety,  with  the  purest 
views  of  truth  and  duty,  should  at  times  look  forward  with 
some  degree  of  anxiety  and  dismay  ? 

2.  I  remark  in  the  second  place,  that  there  is  consola- 
tion for  such  humble  believers  in  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that 
there  is  encouragement  for  them  to  trust  in  God,  and  to 
hope  in  his  mercy. 

The  Christian  scriptures  constantly  represent  God  as  a 
Father.  The  representation  is  full  of  comfort  for  the  hum- 
ble child  of  God.  Can  it  be,  that  he  will  spurn  from  him  the 
offering,  which  is  made  with  a  sincere  desire  to  honor  and 
obey  him  ?  Will  he  turn  away  with  indifference  from  the 
worshipper,  who  brings  to  him  his  heart,  and  beseeches  him 
to  guide  its  affections  ?  Will  he  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold  his  feeble  child  struggling  with  difficulties,  yet 
persevering  in  his  endeavors  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  piety, 
feeling  deeply  his  dependence,  yet  earnestly  imploring  divine 
aid  ;  and  refuse  to  encourage  his  good  desires,  to  help  his 
infirmities,  and  to  lead  him  upward  to  himself?  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  earthly  parent,  who  should  feel  no 
interest  in  a  child  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  af- 
fection ;  who  should  hear  his  expressions  of  attachment,  and 
answer  them  with  cold  indifference ;  who  should  cruelly 
mock  the  humble  offerings  of  his  love,  because,  though  the 
46 
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best  which  he  could  present,  they  were  valuable  only  as  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  filial  affection  of  the  child  ;  who  should, 
among  many  children,  give  encouragement  to  the  forward 
and  highly  endowed,  while  he  depressed  him  who  employed 
his  one  talent  with  a  most  affectionate  fidelity  ;  or  who  should 
regard  with  contempt,  and  treat  with  cruelty,  a  child,  who 
amid  difficulties  and  dangers  was  earnestly  beseeching  a 
parent's  aid  ?  Would  not  such  parent  be  regarded  with 
universal  horror  ?  But  do  we  not  attribute  the  same 
character  to  God,  when  we  imagine,  that  he  will  desert  the 
humble  Christian,  whose  heart  is  given  to  him,  and  whose 
most  earnest  prayer  is  that  he  may  honor  his  Father  in 
heaven,  and  may  be  prepared  to  dwell  forever  with  him  ? 
Such  a  God  is  not  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  may  bestow  different  gifts  upon  different 
individuals,  he  may  grant  different  capacities  for  improve- 
ment ;  but  he  can  never  reject  that  child,  who  comes  to 
him  with  the  best  offering  which  he  can  present,  and  with 
a  humble  and  affectionate  piety  beseeches  him  to  accept  it. 
He  will  not  desert  him  in  his  struggles.  He  may  permit 
him  to  be  tried  ;  but  he  will  make  every  trial  a  blessing  to 
him.  Then  we  ought  not,  if  we  feel  the  conviction,  that 
it  is  our  most  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  honor  God  by 
a  life  of  religious  obedience,  to  doubt  that  he  will  guard 
our  improvement  and  happiness.  Impressed  we  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  deeply  with  our  own  unworthiness  ;  but, 
while  we  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
we  should  not  distrust  the  God  of  truth,  whose  word  is 
pledged  for  us.  When  we  feel  distrustful,  and  our  hearts 
are  disposed  almost  to  despair  of  mercy,  we  should  resist 
such  dispositions,  as  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
snares  to  the  soul.  While  the  tempted  spirit  is  thus 
trembling  with  fear,  the  universe  is  speaking  aloud  of  the 
divine  mercy  ;  both  covenants  are  proclaiming  his  love. 
Shall  we  then  distrust  him  ?  Rather  ought  we  not  to 
rejoice  in  him,  and  to  repel  every  suggestion  of  a  gloomy 
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fear  in  our  seasons  of  severe  mental  trial,  by  bringing  to 
our  comfort  such  animating  reflections  as  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  ivith  him  also  freely  give  us 
all  things! 

The  great  kindness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  humble  and 
feeble,  and  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  them,  admi- 
rably accord  with  the  representations  made  by  him  of  the 
character  of  God.  He  came  to  reveal  God's  purposes  of 
mercy,  and  to  exalt  the  characters  of  men.  Did  he  meet 
in  an  unkind  spirit  those,  who  were  affectionately  desirous 
of  honoring  him  ?  Did  he  drive  from  his  presence  the 
weak  and  unpretending  disciple?  No.  He  ever  regarded 
with  compassion  those,  who  would  not  listen  to  his  instruc- 
tions. He  exhibited  a  lovely  tenderness  of  spirit,  sympa- 
thizing with  man  in  his  trials,  and  encouraging  him  to  put 
his  trust  in  God.  It  was  for  the  proud,  the  self-sufficient 
Pharisee,  that  he  reserved  his  rebukes,  while  the  humble 
penitent  was  cheered  and  strengthened.  To  those,  who 
were  bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  agitated  by  fear,  he 
said,  Come  unto  me ;  learn  of  me,  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  See  him 
taking  children  in  his  arms  and  blessing  them,  hear  him 
commending  the  poor  widow's  humble  offering;  and  think 
ye  that  he  has  established  a  religion,  which  would  fill  the 
heart  of  a  dutiful  child  of  God  with  despair  ?  O  no.  He 
would  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench  the  smoking 
flax ;  he  would  not  discourage  the  humblest  efforts  ;  but 
would  cherish  the  feeblest  spark  of  piety.  He  would 
gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom, 
accommodating  the  expressions  of  his  kindness  to  the 
feeble  and  the  timid,  urging  all  to  apply  themselves  to 
their  duties  with  firm  trust  in  the  divine  mercy. 

The  records  of  our  religion  and  of  the  Christian  church 
are  filled  with  encouragement.  Jesus,  in  view  of  his  own 
sufferings,  compassionated  the  condition  of  those,  whom  he 
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was  to  leave  to  contend  with  severe  trials.  He  adminis- 
tered the  kindest  aid  to  them  in  their  afflicted  state.  Was 
he  not  faithful  to  his  promises  ?  Placed  as  they  were  amid 
dangers  of  the  most  frightful  form,  did  not  his  disciples 
find  support  ?  They  were  not  deserted.  In  every  temp- 
tation a  way  of  escape  was  provided  for  them.  Though 
placed  in  circumstances  of  severe  trial,  they  trusted  in  God., 
and  were  upheld.  They  were  even  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
tribulation.  In  every  age  of  the  church,  the  most  ani- 
mating testimonies  have  been  given  to  the  kindness  of  that 
Saviour,  who  said  to  his  disciples,  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  There  have  been  found 
at  all  times  those,  who  have  looked  forward  to  the  future 
with  great  distrust  of  themselves,  who  have  trembled  lest 
they  should  fall,  lest  they  should  not  endure  the  severe 
trials,  to  which  virtue  is  often  exposed ;  but,  as  new  scenes 
of  danger  have  opened  upon  them,  they  have  received  new 
strength,  have  been  led  forward  as  by  a  Father's  hand 
through  the  trials  of  their  faith,  and  found  their  confidence 
in  God  strengthened,  as  well  as  their  general  characters  im- 
proved by  the  circumstances,  through  which  they  once 
imagined  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pass.  Even 
now  there  are  witnesses,  who,  by  their  virtues  as  well  as 
by  their  counsels,  are  calling  upon  all  to  trust  in  God,  and 
to  open  their  hearts  fully  to  the  influence  of  his  grace.  If 
God,  through  his  mercy  in  Christ,  has  enabled  others  to 
contend  successfully  amid  the  dangers  of  the  world  for  the 
crown  of  immortality,  he  may  and  will  strengthen  all,  who 
confide  in  him,  and  who  earnestly  desire  to  possess  the 
spirit  of  his  Son.  Let  them  come  to  Christ  with  humble 
and  penitent  hearts,  sighing  for  more  intimate  communion 
with  him,  and  they  will  be  carried  forward  in  their  Chris- 
tian course.  The  path  before  them  may  seem  for  a  season 
dark  and  dangerous,  and,  with  powers  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
disciplined,  they  may  tremble  for  their  own  safety ;  but  the 
light   will  beam  more  cheerfully  upon  their  way  as   they 
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advance,  and  their  hearts  will  be  comforted  as  they  experi- 
ence more  and  more  of  the  protection  of  God,  and  find 
that  they  are  enabled  in  some  good  degree  to  withstand  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Thus  they  will  grow 
in  grace,  and  will  be  enabled  to  say  with  the  apostle,  1  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ,  strengthening  me. 

My  Christian  friends,  we  are  permitted  under  circum- 
stances of  deep  interest  once  more  to  approach  the  table  of 
our  Lord,  and  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  love  instituted  by  him. 
We  bring  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  for  us,  and  the 
high  purposes  which  he  would  accomplish  in  us,  to  our 
hearts.  How  deeply  interesting  the  expressions  of  divine 
love  !  But  how  far  are  we  from  having  reached  that  per- 
fect standard  of  excellence,  which  our  religion  places  before 
us  !  Shall  we  then  turn  back  from  following  Christ,  and, 
with  an  afflictive  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  despair  of 
obtaining  the  salvation  which  he  offers  ?  O  no.  Rather 
let  us  lay  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  say,  If  we 
■perish,  ive  will  perish  here.  But  are  we  desirous  of  honor- 
ing God  in  a  holy  life  ?  Do  we  indeed  breathe  our  earnest 
prayers  to  Heaven,  that  we  may  drink  more  and  more 
deeply  into  the  blessed  spirit  of  our  Master  ?  O  then  in- 
stead of  distrusting  the  grace  of  God,  let  us  be  grateful  for 
that  measure  of  grace  of  which  we  are  made  partakers. 
Jesus  is  saying  to  us,  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  nei- 
ther let  them  be  afraid.  If  our  hearts  are  open  to  his  influ- 
ence, let  us  not  fear  to  approach  the  Saviour  of  our  souls. 
Especially  does  our  subject  offer  encouragement  to 
those,  who  this  day  for  the  first  time  come  to  the  table  of 
their  Lord.  Your  feelings  are  deeply  interested,  and  you 
are  ready  to  say,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  You 
come  hither,  my  friends,  not  to  boast  of  your  goodness ; 
but  you  come  in  your  feebleness  to  strengthen  that  love 
and  those  holy  resolutions,  which  have  brought  you  to  the 
altar  of  your  God.  You  approach  not  an  enemy,  but  a 
God  of  love  and  a  compassionate  Saviour.     If  you  bring 
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with  you  pure  purposes,  if  you  open  your  hearts  to  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  you  need  not  be  dismayed.  In- 
finite power,  wisdom  and  love  are  pledged  for  your  pro- 
tection ;  and  God  grant  that  your  growing  virtues  may 
bear  testimony  to  your  sincerity,  and  to  the  riches  of 
divine  grace. 

The  views,  which  have  now  been  given,  ought  to  be 
deeply  interesting  to  every  individual  whom  I  address. 
Some  are  about  to  leave  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  to 
turn  away  from  an  ordinance  of  the  highest  possible  inter- 
est. Is  it  because  you  feel  no  concern  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  in  the  salvation  of  your  souls,  that  you  thus  turn 
from  an  ordinance  instituted  with  the  dying  breath  of  the 
Son  of  God  ?  O  what  then  can  save  you  from  the  just 
consequences  of  habits  so  guilty  ?  But  it  is  not  so  with  all 
who  neglect  this  affecting  ordinance.  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  deep  affection  for  Jesus  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
some,  who  have  never  dared  to  commune  with  him  in  this 
holy  rite.  They  fear  lest  they  should  bring  dishonor  upon 
his  name  and  church.  But  do  you  indeed  love  him  and  de- 
sire to  honor  him  ?  Then  how  can  you  teach  others  by  your 
example  to  neglect  him?  Does  it  evince  genuine  delicacy 
of  conscience  to  be  so  distrustful  of  yourselves,  that  you 
will  not  even  endeavor  to  obey  God,  lest  you  should  in 
some  respects  fail  in  your  duty  ?  Throw  away  this  guilty 
distrust.  Come  in  your  weakness  to  Christ,  and  he  will 
give  you  light,  strength  and  joy. 


SERMON     XXXVII 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 


LUKE  XV.  18,  19. 

I  WILL  ARISE,  AND  GO  TO  MY  FATHER,  AND  WILL  SAT  UNTO  HIM, 
FATHER,  I  HAVE  SINNED  AGAINST  HEAVEN,  AND  BEFORE  THEE, 
AND  AM  NO  MORE  WORTHY  TO  BE  CALLED  THY  SON  J  MAKE  ME 
AS   ONE    OF    THY    HIRED     SERVANTS. 

This  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Lord's 
parables.  He  had  been  assailed  by  his  ever  bitter  and 
persevering  enemies.  In  the  selfishness  and  pride  of  their 
own  hearts,  they  had  imagined  themselves  exclusively  the 
favorites  of  Heaven.  Jesus  welcomed  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, and  even  intimated,  that  the  blessings  of  a  pure 
religion  would  be  extended  to  the  long  deluded  and  de- 
spised Gentiles.  This  man,  said  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  tvith  them.  With  what  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  does  the  messenger  of  Heaven's  truth 
and  mercy  reply  to  their  cruel  accusations,  and  rebuke 
their  exclusive  spirit  !  Amid  danger,  reproach  and  perse- 
cution, he  rises  in  calm  dignity  of  character  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  a  pure  religion,  to  encourage  benevolence  of 
heart,  and  to  draw  home  to  a  common  Father  those  who 
had  wandered  from  him.  Bring  before  you  the  selfish, 
exclusive,  hypocritical  pretenders  to  religion,  by  whom  the 
Son  of  God   was   surrounded.     Endeavor  to  fix  in  your 
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minds  some  definite  views  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
animated,  and  to  imagine  the  tones  in  which  they  uttered 
their  reproaches.  Then  behold  Jesus  addressing  them  in 
the  mild  grandeur  that  was  so  eminently  his.  What  a 
contrast !  On  the  one  hand  is  all  that  is  narrow,  selfish 
and  cruel  in  religious  bigotry  ;  on  the  other,  elevation  of 
sentiment,  a  calm  serenity  of  countenance,  a  spirit  kindred 
to  that,  which  causes  the  rain  to  descend  and  the  sun  to 
arise  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.  On  the  one  hand 
are  the  grovelling  passions,  which  are  nurtured  by  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and  drinking  in  the  spirit  of  a  depraved 
world  ;  on  the  other,  one,  who  is  raised  above  the  world, 
who  holds  intimate  communion  with  God,  who  rejoices  in 
his  inexhaustible  love,  who  looks  down  upon  man  with 
tender  compassion,  and  essays  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
Father's  bosom,  and  to  give  him  the  full  happiness  of  a 
child  of  God. 

With  what  unrivalled  pathos,  simplicity  and  tenderness 
does  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  describe  the  ful- 
ness of  the  love  of  God,  his  pity  for  his  guilty  children, 
and  his  readiness  to  forgive  them  on  their  return  to  him  ! 
How  touchingly  does  he  picture  the  misery  of  a  guilty 
mind,  the  first  dawning  of  hope  upon  such  a  mind,  and  its 
complete  recovery  to  virtue ;  and  with  what  tenderness 
does  he  notice  the  unkind  spirit  of  one,  who  seemed  to 
imagine  that  his  own  share  in  a  father's  love  was  diminished, 
because  a  brother  who  had  wandered  in  the  paths  of  vice 
was  pressed  fondly  to  a  parent's  bosom,  and  who  in  the 
narrowness  of  his  own  heart  would  check  the  flowing  of 
that  deep  stream  of  affection,  of  which  all  may  drink,  and  all 
be  rendered  completely  happy  !  Every  line  of  this  parable 
is  filled  with  instruction  and  comfort.  We  have  often  dwelt 
upon  it ;  and,  as  often  as  our  thoughts  have  been  directed 
to  it,  it  has  presented  new  beauties,  kindled  anew  our 
gratitude  to  God,  and  rendered  the  gospel  of  Jesus  more 
dear  to  the  heart. 
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I  now  call  your  attention  particularly  to  that  part  of  the 
parable,  which  I  have  read  to  you  as  the  subject  of  the 
present  discourse.  It  is  the  resolution  of  one,  who  felt  his 
wretchedness,  who  knew  only  one  mode  of  escaping  from 
it,  and  who  by  adopting  this  mode  found  happiness. 

I.  What  led  the  unhappy  man,  whose  words  are  now 
before  us,  to  the  resolution  expressed  in  our  text  ?  What 
was  the  actual  condition  in  which  he  found  himself?  He 
once  had  been  happy  in  the  society  and  love  of  the  circle, 
which  was  accustomed  to  meet  in  joy  around  a  common 
family  altar.  A  father's  presence  and  counsels  were  the 
protection  and  comfort  of  his  childhood.  But  in  an  evil 
hour  he  was  tempted  to  wander  from  this  abode  of  purity 
and  love.  His  heart  yielded  to  the  seducing  influence, 
which  was  employed  to  try  the  firmness  of  his  principles 
and  the  stability  of  his  affections.  He  took  his  father's 
bounty,  passed  into  new  scenes,  and  was  exposed  to  new 
temptations.  He  found  new  objects,  on  which  to  fix  his 
affections.  While  he  loved  them,  he  could  not  love  his 
father's  character,  or  the  kind  of  happiness  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  pursue.  His  father  was  forgotten,  or  so  far 
forgotten  that  his  influence  was  not  permitted  to  act  upon  his 
affections  and  employments.  He  gave  his  heart  to  what  he 
falsely  called  pleasure.  He  joined  the  company  of  the  gay 
and  the  dissipated.  He  gave  full  indulgence  to  his  pas- 
sions and  appetites.  If  rebuked  by  the  voice  of  conscience, 
he  drowned  the  voice  in  the  noise  of  revelry.  An  un- 
natural and  feverish  excitement  hurried  him  forward.  In 
his  wild  career,  reason  and  conscience  were  not  allowed  to 
exert  their  guiding  and  controlling  influence.  What  can 
be  expected  from  a  course  of  action,  which  does  not  permit 
reason's  voice  to  be  heard,  and  which  can  afford  tem- 
porary pleasure,  only  by  silencing  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience  ?  What  can  be  the  hope  of  happiness  of  that 
man,  whose  love  is  fixed  on  those  things,  which  reason, 
conscience  and  religion  unite  in  teaching  him  to  detest ; 
47 
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and  who  is  obliged  to  regard  with  indifference  or  with 
hatred  all  that  is  holy  in  heavenly  wisdom,  and  pure  in 
Christian  affection  ?  Can  he  find  happiness  in  opposition  to 
the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  God,  who 
delights  in  virtue  and  in  happiness  ?  No.  While  he  can 
silence  reason,  conscience  and  religion,  that  is,  while  he 
can  feel  like  a  maniac,  he  may  enjoy  the  feverish  delights 
of  madness.  He  may  burst  asunder  every  moral  restraint. 
He  may  rejoice  in  his  imaginary  freedom,  and  look  down 
with  scorn  upon  those,  who  are  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
a  pure  religion,  and  to  the  powers  of  a  rational  and  moral 
nature.  But  to  what  will  such  a  course  lead  ?  How  long 
can  he  who  pursues  it  boast  of  his  freedom  and  happiness  ? 
It  will  inevitably  lead  to  wretchedness  ;  and  he  who  pur- 
sues it  will,  the  moment  that  he  gives  heed  to  the  warn- 
ings of  reason,  conscience  and  religion,  bewail  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  his  wretched,  hopeless  condition.  The  course  of 
every  sinner  is  impressively  pictured  in  the  example  before 
us.  It  leads  to  wretchedness.  The  humbled,  famished 
condition  of  the  thoughtless  prodigal,  is  but  a  faithful 
representation  of  every  mind  which  is  cut  off  from  God  by 
the  love  and  practice  of  sin.  In  what  then  does  it  differ 
from  the  condition  of  some,  whom  I  now  address  ?  Is  there 
not  some  one  in  this  assembly,  whose  heart  is  estranged 
from  God,  who  loves  and  pursues  objects  which  are  op- 
posed to  the  demands  of  God's  law,  who  is  neglecting  the 
counsels  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  and  giving  his  affec- 
tions wholly  to  objects  which  God  has  forbidden  him 
to  love  ?  If  so,  there  is  a  prodigal  within  this  house. 
Are  there  not  many  ?  To  such  we  say,  that  it  is  only 
necessary,  that  the  reason  of  which  they  perhaps  proudly 
boast,  and  the  conscience  whose  dictates  they  are  neglect- 
ing to  obey,  should  put  forth  their  power,  and  make  their 
voice  heard,  to  convince  them  that  they  are  in  a  most 
guilty  and  wretched  condition.  This  voice  will  some  time 
or  other  be   heard,  and  terror  will  seize  upon   the  soul. 
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God  grant  that  it  may  be  heard  with  effect,  before  the  day 
of  death  comes  ;  before  the  final  judgment  shall  turn  over 
the  guilty  spirit,  with  all  its  sensibilities  alive,  to  feel  the 
bitter  sufferings  occasioned  by  its  own  evil  habits  ! 

2.  The  prodigal  son  was  brought  to  feel  his  humbled 
and  wretched  condition.  What,  then  was  the  resolution 
which  he  formed  ?  Did  he  say  that  all  was  lost,  that  he 
must  wait  the  consequences  of  his  guilty  choice,  and 
suffer  the  misery  of  his  unholy  passions?  Did  he  set  him- 
self down  in  despair,  and  endeavor  with  a  fiendlike  resolu- 
tion to  brace  himself  up  for  his  sufferings,  by  drawing 
pictures  of  his  father's  cruelty,  and  uttering  reproaches 
against  his  father's  character  ?  No,  this  was  not  his  course. 
His  thoughts  ran  back  to  the  season  of  his  childhood,  to 
the  delights  of  early  life,  when  a  father's  smiles  were  joy  to 
his  heart,  and  a  father's  love,  poured  forth  in  overflowing 
kindness,  bound  him  to  the  kind  guardian  of  his  virtue  and 
happiness.  That  parent  had  been  always  good,  and  his 
counsels  had  been  always  wise.  It  was  his  own  folly,  his 
own  guilt,  which  had  estranged  his  affections  from  one  so 
benevolent,  so  disinterested  in  his  love.  It  was  by  slight- 
ing his  counsels,  by  opening  his  heart  to  an  opposing 
influence,  by  fixing  his  affections  upon  forbidden  objects, 
that  he  had  been  betrayed.  By  losing  his  filial  affection  he 
had  lost  his  happiness.  Could  he  once  more  gain  that 
state  of  feeling  which  had  made  his  childhood  happy,  could 
he  once  more  hear  with  love  a  father's  accents,  and  mingle 
in  the  dear  delights  of  his  early  days,  all  might  yet  be 
well  with  him.  His  mind  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
a  father's  love  would  again  beam  upon  him,  if  he  would  only 
appear  in  his  presence  with  the  affections  of  a  dutiful  child. 
He,  who  had  done  so  much  for  him,  who  had  guarded  him 
with  an  ever  wakeful  vigilance,  who  had  been  willing  to 
endure  any  sacrifices  for  him,  would  not  turn  away  from 
him  in  his  distress.  Though  he  had  deserved  his  displeas- 
ure, and  trifled  with   his  happiness,  yet  he  could  not,  he 
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would  not  spurn  from  him  a  humbled,  repentant  and  reform- 
ed child.  His  determination  was  fixed.  "  I  will  arise  and 
go  to  my  Father.  I  cannot  be  happy  here.  I  will  not  linger 
another  moment.  Wretched  I  am,  wretched  in  appear- 
ance, and  wretched  in  heart ;  but  I  will  not  delay.  I  will 
not  even  indulge  for  an  instant  the  pride  of  appearance,  nor 
wait  till  I  can  stand  in  more  decent  apparel  before  a  parent's 
face.  I  will  go  to  him  as  I  am.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  his 
favor.  Delay  may  be  ruin.  I  will  go  even  in  my  rags ;  but 
I  will  carry  with  me  a  penitent  heart.  I  will  ask  for  no 
honor,  for  no  distinction.  I  deserve  none.  I  will  go  and  say 
unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  Let  me  but  again  dwell 
in  that  happy  circle,  which  enjoys  thy  love  ;  I  ask  no 
more.  Grant  this  one  favor  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy."  He 
did  arise  and  go  to  his  father.  His  hopes  were  more  than 
realized.  A  father's  heart  had  not  forgotten  to  feel  for  a 
lost  son.  Its  love  was  still  warm  and  active.  He  had  his 
eye  turned  towards  the  distant  land,  to  which  his  son  had 
wandered,  as  if  he  were  still  cherishing  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  convinced  of  his  ingratitude  and  guilt,  that  he 
might  yet  return  and  assuage  the  anguish  of  wounded 
affection.  He  saw  him.  while  vet  a  "nod  way  off,  and 
with  youthful  ardor  he  ran  to  meet  the  returning  penitent. 
Not  a  reproach  was  uttered.  His  arms  were  opened  wide 
to  receive  him.  He  embraced  him,  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  Filial  affection  had  once  more  returned  to  the 
corrupted  heart  of  a  child.  The  past  was  forgotten  in  the 
fulness  of  present  joy.  The  child  was  received  with  all  the 
ardor  of  the  fondest  affection,  restored  to  his  place  in  the 
household,  and  made  to  drink  of  the  fulness  of  a  father's 
love.  O  what  a  picture  is  this  !  It  is  drawn  by  the  Mes- 
senger of  God's  mercy,  to  win  sinners  back  to  the  Father 
in  heaven,  from  whom  they  have  departed.  It  is  designed 
to  show  the  miseries  of  sin,  the  boundless  grace  of  God, 
the  only  refuge  of  polluted  and  miserable  souls. 
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Every  individual  here  present,  whose  conscience  informs 
him  that  he  is  estranged  in  his  affections  from  his  Father 
in  heaven,  that  he  has  no  spiritual  communion  with  God, 
that  he  is  seeking  his  happiness  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  infinite  wisdom,  that  his  conversation  is  not  in  heaven, 
is  standing  on  dangerous  ground.  He  may  not  set  all  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  at  defiance.  He  may 
regard  the  common  decencies  of  life,  and  be  held  in  repu- 
tation by  those  who  see  not  the  heart ;  but  there  is  an 
eye  which  penetrates  all  secrets,  there  is  a  God  who 
knows  the  state  of  every  human  soul.  There  is  a  con- 
science in  every  man's  breast,  which  pleads,  though  it  may 
be  in  accents  stifled  by  earthly  passions,  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  religion.  This  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  not  happy. 
He  has  the  conviction  forced  upon  him,  that  all  is  not 
right  and  safe.  He  may  not  now  feel  the  full  force  of  his 
guilt,  or  realize  the  misery  to  which  his  forgetfulness  of 
God  is  hurrying  him.  But  the  time  will  come,  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next,  when  he  will  know  the  full  extent 
of  his  wretchedness,  unless  the  habits  of  his  soul  are  formed 
anew. 

To  this  individual  we  recommend  most  earnestly  and 
affectionately  the  resolution  of  the  text.  Arise,  and  go  to 
the  Father,  from  whom  you  have  departed,  whose  love  you 
have  slighted.  Go  to  him  with  deep  repentance.  He 
pities  you.  His  arms  are  open  to  receive  you.  He  asks 
only  that  you  give  him  your  heart ;  and  the  past  shall  be 
forgotten,  the  future  shall  be  hnppy.  Do  you  say,  that 
you  will  at  a  future  time  make  this  offering  of  your  heart 
to  God  ;  that  at  present  you  are  so  occupied  by  earthly 
cares,  and  so  happy  in  earthly  pleasures,  that  you  cannot 
either  feel  the  misery  of  your  condition  and  prospects,  or 
humble  yourself  in  the  sight  of  the  Father,  whose  mercy 
you  have  slighted  ?  Then  you  mean  yet  longer  to  cherish 
your  love  of  sin,  to  leave  your  heart  unprotected  to  all  the 
seductions  of  the  world.     O  deep  ingratitude,  miserable 
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infatuation !  Can  there  be  happiness  in  opposition  to 
infinite  wisdom  and  love  ?  A  few  days  or  a  few  years  may 
teach  you  that  there  is  in  such  a  course  misery,  which 
even  infinite  mercy  cannot  alleviate. 

But  I  hear  one  and  another  saying,  "  I  cannot  now  de- 
vote myself  to  God  in  a  religious  life.  I  am  sensible  of 
my  guilt,  and  I  should  shudder  at  the  thought  of  appearing 
before  my  final  Judge  in  my  present  character.  But  so 
miserably  depraved  am  I,  and  so  wretchedly  weak,  that  I 
cannot  hope,  that  God  would  accept  the  offering  of  my 
heart  to  him,  even  though  I  should  attempt  to  make  it.  I 
have  formed  good  resolutions.  I  will  endeavor  to  patch  up 
the  tattered  robe  of  my  own  righteousness,  and,  when  I 
can  make  a  decent  appearance,  then  I  will  go  to  plead  my 
Father's  mercy,  and  to  seek  his  favor."  What?  Do  you 
believe  that,  before  you  have  given  your  heart  to  God,  you 
can  prepare  another  sacrifice  for  him  ?  That,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  you  can  improve  your  moral  condition? 
Miserable  infatuation  !  Or  do  you  think  that  eternal  life 
is  to  be  bought  by  some  imperfect  virtues  of  your  own  ; 
and  that  you  ought  not  even  to  hope  for  divine  mercy,  till 
you  can  bring  the  price  with  you?  Melancholy  delusion  ; 
God  asks  your  heart.  He  will  accept  nothing  from  you  till 
this  offering  is  made.  Eternal  life  is  his  gift ;  your  disposi- 
tions and  virtues  are  not  its  price ;  but  the  evidence  that 
you  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  Have  you  then  withheld 
your  hearts  from  God  ?  Arise,  and  go  to  your  Father,  as 
penitents.  Throw  away  from  you  every  incumbrance. 
Abandon  all  the  hopes  which  pride  may  have  excited.  Go 
now.  Go  in  all  your  weakness.  Go  with  the  tatters  of 
your  degraded  state  hanging  around  you.  Go  and  give 
God  your  hearts  ;  and  he  will  enable  you  to  put  on  the 
garments  of  righteousness.  Go  to  him  as  penitents,  and 
the  arms  of  his  love  are  open  to  receive  you.  You  may 
yet  be  happy  in  a  Father's  house,  and  in  a  Father's  mercy. 
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1  TIMOTHY  I.   15. 

CHRIST    JESUS    CAME    INTO    THE    WORLD    TO    SAVE    SINNERS. 

There  is  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  man, 
much  that  seems  to  claim  compassion  for  him.  To  a  su- 
perficial observer,  there  are  not  a  few  irregularities,  which 
seem  to  forbid  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  with  which  human  affairs  are  arranged.  But, 
if  this  confidence  in  God,  as  a  being  of  infinite  perfections, 
and  as  the  righteous  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  is 
broken  down,  the  mind,  which  is  thus  left  to  itself,  be- 
comes at  once  the  wretched  victim  of  a  heartless  atheism. 
To  him  who  is  estranged  from  God,  what  is  the  fair  world 
which  he  inhabits  ;  what  his  sorrows  and  his  joys  ;  what  his 
sad  musings  with  regard  to  the  closing  scene  of  life,  and 
that  land  of  darkness  which  lies  beyond  ?  Such  a  man, 
possessing  all  the  principles  and  affections  common  to 
human  nature,  must  be  liable  to  all  its  trials  and  dan- 
gers. He  must  feel  the  struggles  of  passion  ;  temptations 
must  assault  him  ;  and  conscience  must  upbraid  him,  when 
he  yields  to  them.  The  conflict  he  must  meet,  the  guilt  he 
must  endure,  and  yet  feel  the  weakness  of  a  single  arm 
opposed  to  every  form  of  assault  from  a  numerous  host. 
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Building  only  on  the  earth,  having  nothing  above  or  be- 
yond it  to  which  he  can  look  with  confidence  or  hope,  he 
must  feel  the  pains  of  earthly  disappointment,  experience  the 
anguish  of  a  suffering  body,  be  tossed  about  by  the  storms 
of  life,  behold  the  unrelenting  grasp  of  death  fix  upon 
the  objects  of  his  tenderest  love,  be  drawn  by  his  very 
nature  towards  a  higher  power,  and  yet  perceive  nothing 
of  the  divinity,  to  which  his  affections  may  cling  and  gain 
a  temporary  repose.  Through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  there  must  at  times  come  over  him  a  desertion  of 
mind,  a  restless  longing  for  something  higher  and  better 
than  he  enjoys,  an  intimate  feeling  wrought  into  his 
very  soul,  that  man  was  created  for  more  enduring  and 
nobler  happiness  than  earth  can  give.  These  indistinct 
visions  he  cannot  scatter,  he  cannot  grasp.  As  the  ebbings 
of  life's  tide  become  more  and  more  perceptible,  they 
disturb  him  more  and  more.  He  cannot  look  to  the 
mighty  transition  before  him  with  the  full  conviction, 
which  he  would  give  worlds  to  enjoy,  that  there  is  nothing 
beyond  death.  But  to  him  there  comes  no  hope  with  the 
excursions  of  his  imagination.  He  cannot  lay  himself 
down  in  the  silent  grave,  and  confidently  anticipate  an 
undisturbed  slumber  there.  There  is  an  indistinct  fore- 
sight of  something  beyond,  and  it  comes  to  him  combined 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  with  the  fear  of 
punishment.     How  wretched  then  is  man  ! 

But  we  check  the  thought.  He  is  not  thus  deserted. 
God  has  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious.  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  The  mission  is  worthy  of 
a  God  of  mercy.  Let  it  then  be  our  present  purpose 
to  strengthen  our  faith  in  Christianity,  and  to  bring  this 
religion  home  to  our  hearts,  by  contemplating  it  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  moral  wants  of  man. 

The  scripture,  which  is  selected  for  the  theme  of  this 
discourse,  is  not,  as  we  believe,  inappropriate.  It  repre- 
sents the  great  object  for  which  Christ  appeared   among 
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men  to  have  been  the  salvation  of  sinners.  What  then  is 
salvation  ?  It  is  deliverance  from  evil,  and  the  consequent 
bestowment  of  happiness.  Deliverance  from  danger  is 
accompanied  by  the  joy  of  safety.  Deliverance  from 
sickness  is  succeeded  by  the  animation  of  health,  and 
deliverance  from  death  by  the  happiness  of  continued 
existence.  That,  which  is  emphatically  denominated  sal- 
vation in  the  gospel,  is  deliverance  from  all  evil,  from  sin, 
sorrow  and  death  ;  the  being  furnished  with  every  spiritual 
grace,  and  received  to  eternal  bliss  in  heaven.  It  is  this 
salvation  which  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  offer  to  man- 
kind. But  as  the  full  miseries  of  sin  are  brought  upon  the 
guilty  by  often  repeated  acts,  and  by  moral  exercises 
which  are  opposed  to  a  perfect  rule  of  conduct ;  as  the 
wretched  offender  often  sinks  step  by  step  into  the  pit 
which  is  opening  to  swallow  him  up  ;  so  he  who  is  saved 
is  delivered  from  one  evil  after  another,  strengthened  grad- 
ually in  the  graces  of  the  gospel,  improved  in  character 
day  by  day,  and  rendered  more  and  more  capable  of  enjoy- 
ment as  his  tastes  and  desires  become  more  holy.  The 
process  of  refinement  goes  on,  till  the  curtain  falls  which 
separates  from  mortal  view  the  holy  of  holies,  and  then  the 
full  joys  and  glories  of  heaven  burst  upon  his  enraptured 
vision.  This  is  salvation.  But  in  the  progress  upward, 
many  a  field  is  to  be  won,  and  the  soul  is  to  be  cheered  in 
its  struggles  by  some  imperfect  earnest  of  the  final  triumph. 
Each  victory  is  to  constitute  one  link  in  the  bright  chain 
of  salvation,  which  is  to  connect  the  soul  with  the  throne 
of  God.  All  the  rays  of  light  and  joy,  which  come  in 
to  animate  and  comfort  the  earthly  pilgrim,  are  to  unite, 
and,  as  they  all  ultimately  blend  together,  are  to  form  the 
sun  of  the  heavenly  existence.  Salvation  then  is  not  one 
single  act  of  the  soul,  or  one  single  gift  of  God.  It  is  not 
faith  alone,  or  repentance,  or  hope,  or  obedience  ;  nor  is  it 
the  offer  of  pardon,  or  of  assistance,  or  of  life  eternal.  It 
is  struggle  after  struggle,  victory  upon  victory,  a  constant 
48 
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moral  progress  which  terminates  not,  till  repentance  brings 
forth  its  perfect  fruits,  till  all  sin  is  abhorred,  till  the  soul  is 
filled  with  pure  affections,  till  the  path  of  obedience  be- 
comes altogether  cheerful,  and  the  future  is  all  bright  with 
the  hope  of  immortality. 

If  such  be  the  process  by  which  sinners  are  saved,  then 
the  subject  of  the  present  discourse,  as  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, may  be  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  spirit  of 
our  text.  If  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  he 
brought  into  the  world  a  system  of  religion  suited  to  their 
moral  necessities.  If  such  be  the  religion  of  the  gospel, 
its  claims  address  themselves  at  once  to  the  wants,  and  to 
the  hearts  of  men.  I  now  ask  your  attention,  while  I 
endeavor  to  prove  to  you,  that  such  is  the  character  of  the 
religion,  which  it  is  alike  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to  ad- 
vocate. 

Before,  however,  entering  particularly  upon  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  this  discourse,  I  would  in  the  first  place  offer 
a  single  remark  on  the  manner  in  which  the  instructions 
of  Christ  are  transmitted  to  us.  Perhaps,  to  the  superficial 
and  careless  reader,  there  are  few  books  which  seem  to 
urge  a  weaker  claim  upon  their  attention  than  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  to  such  a  reader,  if  a  person  of  taste  and 
feeling,  there  will  be  a  charm  in  the  pure  spirit,  in  the 
benevolent  sentiments,  in  the  touching  incidents,  in  the  un- 
earthly devotion  to  virtue  and  to  God,  which  pervade  this 
volume.  But  then  to  him,  if  uninterested  in  the  great 
purpose  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world,  if  uncon- 
cerned for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  there  will  appear  such 
an  entire  absence  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  dressing  up  a 
story,  and  setting  forth  moral  lessons,  such  apparent 
mingling  of  contradictory  qualities,  the  little  with  the 
great,  such  a  blending  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  single  age  and 
people  with  lessons  of  religion  designed  for  all  ages  and  men, 
that  he  will  be  very  apt  to  turn  away  from  the  book,  as  the 
Jews  did  from  Jesus  himself,  as  having  no  form  or  comeli- 
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ness.  But  it  is  this  very  unartificial  structure  of  the 
record,  which  not  only  saves  it  from  the  imputation  of 
being  the  work  of  human  ingenuity,  but  which  peculiarly 
adapts  it  to  the  use  of  all  men,  whatever  their  degree  of 
mental  refinement.  The  authors  of  the  narrative  evi- 
dently had  no  theory  of  their  own  to  interweave  with 
the  story  which  they  undertook  to  relate,  or  to  support 
by  the  religious  instructions  which  they  registered  as  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus.  The  facts,  which  they  record,  are  the 
great  outlines  of  their  faith,  and  the  instructions,  which 
are  connected  with  them,  are  conveyed  in  the  simplest 
forms.  They  go  into  no  subtle  speculations  or  minute 
details.  Truths  are  taught  on  the  authority  of  a  divine 
teacher,  and  principles  are  laid  down  applicable  to  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  men  are  called  to  act  These 
instructions  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  their  intimate 
connexion  with  time  and  place,  with  individual  characters, 
and  with  the  actual  life  of  Jesus.  Here  then  is  a  mode  of 
transmitting  instruction,  which,  if  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties, presents  much  fewer  difficulties  than  would  have  ac- 
companied any  other  mode.  A  few  simple  truths  are  laid 
down,  and  a  few  simple  principles  inculcated.  Through 
the  whole,  God  and  a  future  life  are  kept  perpetually  in 
view.  These  truths  and  principles  are  placed  in  a  variety 
of  lights.  They  are  set  forth  so  as  to  administer  nourish- 
ment to  the  humblest  mind  ;  and  they  open  to  trains  of 
thought,  which  may  give  full  scope  to  the  mightiest  human 
intellect.  Here  then  is  a  mode  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion suited  to  the  very  purposes  of  a  divine  revelation  ; 
that  is,  adapted  to  guide  and  comfort  not  one  class  of 
men  alone,  but  all  men.  The  fact  corresponds  with  the 
design.  Men  of  every  gradation  of  intellect,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  have  acknowledged  Christ,  and  have 
been  savingly  blest  by  his  influence.  That  little  volume, 
which  is  looked  upon  by  many  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt, has  by  its  simple  and  artless  instructions  guided 
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minds  of  every  class  to  the  light  and  joy  of  a  better  exist- 
ence. As  the  mighty  and  endlessly  various  operations  of 
the  material  universe  are  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  a 
few  simple  laws,  so,  by  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  are  spiritual  life  and  power  diffused  through  millions 
of  souls,  and  millions  of  immortal  minds,  in  all  their  end- 
less variety  of  structure  and  of  external  advantages,  led  on 
to  perfection  and  glory.  Thus  we  advance  one  step  to- 
wards proving  that  our  religion  is  adapted  to  the  moral 
wants  of  man.  We  show  that  the  manner,  in  which  it 
transmits  its  lessons,  is  such  as  to  reach  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  If  then  it  can  be  shown  that  these  les- 
sons are  suited  to  man's  moral  necessities,  our  proposed 
object  is  obtained.  We  shall  then  show  not  only  that 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ;  but  that  he  is 
able  to  save  them. 

1 .  In  showing  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  moral 
wants  of  man,  we  introduce  its  leading  doctrine,  that,  with- 
out which  it  could  have  no  power  to  reach  and  relieve  our 
spiritual  necessities,  to  curb  the  irregularities  of  human 
passion,  to  break  the  illusions  which  bind  man  to  the 
earth,  and  fill  his  soul  with  a  hope  at  once  purifying  and 
elevating,  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  This  doc- 
trine must  always  be  associated  with  that  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  ;  that  is,  with  the  belief,  that  the  soul  will 
be  happy  or  wretched  in  a  future  life  according  as  it  is 
holy  or  unholy  here.  This  doctrine  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  edifice.  It  connects  itself  with  every 
motive  to  virtue,  and  every  dissuasive  from  vice.  It 
speaks  to  suffering  merit  in  accents  of  peace  and  hope  ; 
and  it  wakes  the  slumber  of  prosperous  guilt.  It  comes  to 
the  soul  of  the  good  man  in  visions  of  glory  and  of  bliss, 
and  to  that  of  the  sinner  it  holds  forth  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  the  fire  which  is  never  quenched,  and  the  smoke 
of  torments  ascending  up  forever  and  ever. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  whether  of  prosperity  or  of 
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suffering,  over  which  this  doctrine  is  not  adapted  to  exert 
a  most  beneficial  influence.  Well  did  an  apostle  describe 
all  that  Christ  had  taught  and  suffered,  as  of  no  avail,  if 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  be  not  a  received  truth  ;  for 
this  stupendous  miracle  was  designed  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine, which  was  to  give  efficacy  to  every  other  part  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  to  all  the  moral  means  connected 
with  the  providence  of  God. 

Takeaway  from  the  human  mind  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  future  life,  and  that  its  happiness  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  virtues  of  the  present  existence,  and  you  leave 
man  to  feel  the  full  power  of  earthly  seductions,  and  to  be- 
come at  once  the  dupe  and  victim  of  his  vices.  You  in- 
deed take  not  from  him  his  moral  nature,  but  you  leave  him 
in  his  weakness,  with  desires  which  there  is  nothing  around 
him  or  before  him  to  satisfy.  But  make  him  feel  that  he 
is  not  the  mere  creature  of  a  day,  that  he  is  destined  to 
outlive  all  earthly  objects  and  changes,  and  that  his 
onward  path  is  to  brighten  as  his  character  becomes  more 
pure  and  elevated,  and  you  at  once  pour  comfort  into  his 
soul,  and  give  him  motives  and  power  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  evil.  His  sins  are  no  longer  trifles.  They  reach  for- 
ward, and  take  hold  of  eternity.  They  are  not  only  offen- 
ces against  God,  but  against  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  They 
become  associated  with  all  that  is  base  and  wretched. 
Hence,  as  the  sinner's  thoughts  are  raised  to  heaven,  and  he 
learns  to  live  for  the  future  world,  he  detests  his  sins,  repents 
of  them,  and  thus  constantly  gains  new  accessions  of 
spiritual  strength  and  joy. 

Moreover,  this  doctrine  is  very  intimately  associated 
with  a  filial  confidence  in  God,  and  this  confidence  again 
is  essential  to  a  high  state  of  virtuous  sentiment,  affection 
and  practice.  The  world  is  full  of  perplexity  to  the  weak 
mind  of  man  ;  and  his  best  affections  are  often  wounded 
by  the  collisions  and  storms  through  which  he  is  called  to 
pass.    He,  who  makes  duty  his  study  and  virtue  his  delight, 
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is  not  exempt  from  severe  trials.  The  unprincipled  will 
not  unfrequently  outrun  him  in  the  race  of  earthly  distinc- 
tion. His  reputation,  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  life, 
may  at  times  sutler  on  account  of  his  virtue.  He  may  see 
those,  on  whom  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  lean,  who  were  the 
solace  of  his  existence,  withering  and  falling  into  the  grave. 
At  every  step  obstacles  may  meet  him,  and  every  breath  of 
hope  may  be  followed  by  a  sigh.  To  him  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  world,  the  course  of  human  affairs,  may 
seem  to  indicate,  that  all  is  the  effect  of  chance.  His  soul 
sinks  within  him.  His  hold  on  God  is  lost.  Practical 
atheism  with  all  its  horrors  seizes  upon  his  soul,  the  bar- 
riers against  vice  are  broken  down,  and  he  yields  himself 
in  despondency,  to  be  wafted  by  the  current  whithersoever 
it  may  carry  him.  What  can  relieve  the  misery  of  such  a 
mind,  or  save  it  from  all  the  pollution  of  sin  ?  The  agita- 
tions of  life  have  driven  it  away  from  God ;  and  what  can 
rescue  it  from  total,  hopeless  ruin?  Jesus  speaks  to  the 
tried,  tempted,  desponding  spirit.  He  opens  to  the  eye, 
pained  by  the  changing  shades  and  lights  of  earthly  scenes, 
the  world  which  lies  beyond  these  changes.  He  shows  that 
what  is  now  to  the  uninstructed  mind  all  accident  and 
chance  is  arranged  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  that  all  is 
leading  on  to  happiness,  that  a  few  more  changes,  and  all 
mysteries  will  be  solved  in  the  perfect  light  and  bliss  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  soul  is  raised  above  doubt  and  despon- 
dency. There  is  a  worthy  object  of  existence,  of  efforts 
and  of  suffering.  The  affections  cling  around  the  infinite 
attributes  of  God.  Courage  is  inspired  ;  difficulties  can 
be  encountered  ;  trials  can  be  endured  ;  sin  is  odious  ;  vir- 
tue is  delightful.  Thus  in  a  perfect  confidence  in  God  is 
found  consolation  amid  the  trials  of  life,  animation  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  power  against  temptation,  and  a  hope 
which  is  full  of  immortality.  The  mind  learns  to  take  in 
the  whole  of  its  existence  in  one  comprehensive  view ; 
and,  as  the  result  is  unspeakably  happy,  temporary  pains  are 
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absorbed  in  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  The  im- 
mortal spirit  is  no  longer  under  the  supreme  control  of 
mortal  accidents.  The  uneasy  desire,  which  is  felt  by  the 
mere  man  of  the  world  for  something  better  than  the 
world  can  give,  the  painful  consciousness  of  being  unable 
to  find  satisfaction,  tortures  not  the  bosom  of  him  whose 
affections  are  in  heaven,  and  whose  hope  is  there.  And 
then  that  awful  hour,  which  to  the  worldly  man  is  full  of 
amazement,  is  to  the  Christian  but  the  epoch  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  that  happiness,  the  anticipation  of  which  has  been 
the  chief  solace  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  is  assured  that  death 
cannot  reach  the  sources  of  his  happiness,  cannot  destroy 
the  spirit  within  him,  cannot  fix  its  hold  on  the  treasures  of 
his  soul.  O  how  precious  then  is  that  doctrine  which 
brings  into  full  view  a  life  beyond  the  grave  !  How  im- 
portant is  it  in  a  religion  which  proposes  to  save  man  from 
sin,  and  from  the  misery  which  sin  entails  upon  the  guilty  I 
It  is  from  the  religion  of  Jesus  alone,  not  from  the  rea- 
sonings of  .human  wisdom,  not  from  the  schools  of  human 
philosophy,  that  can  be  derived  the  certainty,  that  man  is 
to  live  after'death.  But  here  for  the  present  we  must  stay 
our  inquiry.  Let  us  go  home  to  contemplate  the  means 
by  which  God  has  imparted  to  us  the  sure  hope  of  immor- 
tality. As  we  become  more  familiar  with  its  influence  in 
purifying  our  natures,  in  elevating  our  minds  and  affections, 
in  soothing  our  sorrows,  in  administering  to  our  spiritual 
necessities,  and  giving  us  in  anticipation  the  joys  of  a  bet- 
ter existence,  let  our  hearts  become  more  strongly  attached 
to  Jesus,  our  minds  more  familiar  with  his  instructions,  and 
our  lives  more  entirely  devoted  to  his  service.  God  grant 
that  we  may  not  lose  heaven  through  our  own  negligence 
and  sin,  that  we  may  not  resist  his  grace,  and  enter  upon 
eternity  with  a  fearful  looking  for  of  impending  wrath. 


SERMON    XXXIX. 


CHRISTIANITY  ADAPTED  TO  MAN'S  MORAL  WANTS. 


1  TIMOTHY  I.  15. 

CHRIST    JESUS    CAME    INTO    THE    WORLD   TO    SAVE    SINNERS. 

On  the  last  Sabbath,  it  was  proposed  from  this  scripture 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  adaptation  of  Christianity 
to  the  moral  wants  of  man.  It  was  thought,  that,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  religion  of  the  ^gospel  is  suited 
to  the  necessities  of  men,  something  would  be  done  to 
strengthen  our  conviction  of  its  divine  origin,  and  to  ren- 
der it  interesting  to  the  heart.  We  endeavored  to  give  in 
a  few  words  our  views  of  salvation,  and  thus  to  show  that 
the  text  selected  formed  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
remarks,  which  we  were  about  to  offer.  We  stated,  that 
the  simple  form,  in  which  the  records  of  our  religion  are 
transmitted,  renders  its  instructions  accessible  to  all  minds, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  convey  religious  instruction  to 
all  classes  of  men.  We  then  dwelt  upon  the  leading  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  connect- 
ed as  it  is  in  the  Christian  scripture  with  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  We  illustrated  the  moral  influence  of  this 
doctrine,  showing  that  it  is  adapted  to  rebuke  sin  and  to 
encourage  virtue  ;  that  its  influence  extends  to  every  moral 
exercise,  and  to  every  department  of  human  conduct ;  that  it 
elevates  the  purposes  of  man  and  gives  purity  to  his  desires  ; 
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that  it  inspires  a  filial  confidence  in  God  amid  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  life,  and  leads  him  upward  to  that  perfect 
state  of  existence,  which  it  keeps  constantly  in  his  view. 
Thus  far  did  we,  on  a  former  occasion,  proceed  in  our  at- 
tempt to  show,  that  Christianity  is  adapted  to  the  moral 
wants  of  man.  Your  attention  will  now  be  invited  to  a  few 
additional  illustrations  of  the  same  truth. 

2.  We  have  said  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  moral  wants  of  man,  considered  as  a 
sinful,  mortal  being.  But  this  doctrine  brings  into  view  a 
future  retribution  ;  and,  while  a  future  life  is  full  of  consola- 
tion to  the  obedient,  it  is  full  of  terror  to  the  guilty.  The 
gospel  however  includes  the  whole  world  under  sin.  It 
was  to  save  sinners,  that  Christ  appeared  on  earth.  It  is 
to  sinners  that  Christianity  is  now  addressed  ;  for,  however 
pure  man  may  come  into  the  world,  this  whiteness  of 
character  does  not  long  remain  unstained.  The  discipline 
of  man,  it  is  believed,  never  proceeds  so  far  as  to  render 
him  sensible  of  his  moral  wants  and  his  religious  obligations, 
before  he  has  in  some  degree  become  a  sinner.  To  every 
individual  then,  to  whom  the  gospel  is  now  presented,  it  is 
presented  as  to  a  sinner ;  and  each  one,  who  is  brought  to 
feel  his  spiritual  necessities,  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that,  unless  it  be  adapted  to  him  as  a  sinner,  it 
does  not  meet  his  wants.  Then  something  more  is  requi- 
site than  the  mere  assurance  of  a  future  existence  ;  for  that 
existence  may  not  be  a  blessing. 

The  second  moral  want  of  man  is  the  assurance  that 
pardon  may  be  obtained.  He  comes  before  God  as  an  of- 
fender. When  the  light  of  immortality  bursts  upon  his 
mind,  he  tremblingly  inquires  how  he  can  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Being  of  spotless  purity,  against  whom  he  has 
sinned.  Unless  he  can  obtain  pardon,  immortality  may  to 
him  be  eternal  wo.  There  is  indeed  held  out  to  his  view 
a  land  over  which  is  spread  the  changeless  light  of  an  un- 
clouded day,  where  is  to  be  found  in  inexhaustible  abun- 
49 
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dance  every  tiling  that  can  minister  to  the  joy  of  a  soul 
bearing  the  divine  image,  where  happiness  will  experience 
neither  interruption  nor  end  ;  but  to  him  there  is  nothing 
of  comlort  in  all  this  blissful  prospect.  He  is  a  criminal, 
who  has  forfeited  happiness  by  his  crimes.  The  land,  which 
to  others  is  rich  in  every  joy,  to  him  may  only  afford  a  pri- 
son, in  which,  shut  out  from  the  blessings  of  virtue,  he  may 
be  left  to  feel  the  full  horrors  of  guilty  recollections  and 
passions.  How  then  shall  he  become  assured,  that  guilt 
may  be  washed  away  from  his  character,  that  God  will  be 
merciful  to  him,  and  that  the  future  world  will  open  upon 
him  with  joy,  and  pour  all  its  bliss  into  his  immortal  soul? 
It  may  be  said  that  man's  natural  apprehensions  of  God 
would  assure  him,  that  a  Being  perfect  in  his  nature  would 
extend  pardon  and  favor  to  the  humble  penitent  pleading 
for  mercy.  A  parent  could  not  turn  away  in  anger  from 
the  returning  prodigal,  however  deeply  he  might  have 
wounded  parental  affection.  Thus  it  may  be  asserted,  as 
it  has  been,  that  there  needed  no  divine  revelation  to  assure 
man  that  the  penitent  would  find  pardon  ;  that  in  the  soul 
of  him,  who  had  become  humbled  for  his  offences,  and 
obedient  to  the  divine  will,  comfort  and  hope  would  as 
naturally  spring  forth,  as  the  enjoyments  of  health  would 
return  to  the  man  from  whose  system  disease  had  been 
expelled.  This  is  indeed  to  us  very  plausible  reasoning. 
But  how  differently  are  we  situated  from  those,  who  enjoy 
only  the  guidance  of  reason  !  Is  it  safe  to  use  the  light 
which  revelation  imparts,  to  show  that  we  can  do  very  well 
without  it  ?  Yet  is  not  this  often  done  ?  Men  estimate  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  by  what  it  is  capable  of  dis- 
covering with  the  aid  of  revelation,  and  then  conclude  that 
without  this  aid  it  can  discover  the  existence  and  perfections 
of  God,  the  reality  of  a  future  life  and  the  conditions  on 
which  the  happiness  of  that  life  is  suspended.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  uninstructed  mind  the  Deity  is 
seen  rather  in  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  his  power,  than 
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in  the  tender  expressions  of  his  love.  The  parental  character 
of  God  is  the  subject  of  revelation.  The  Pagan,  blinded 
by  the  grossness  of  his  conceptions  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, is  led  mainly  by  fear  to  acknowledge  a  power  above 
him.  He  hears  God  in  the  roaring  of  the  thunder,  or  in 
the  wild  fury  of  the  tempest  ;  he  sees  him  in  the  desolating 
pestilence,  or  in  the  rending  violence  of  the  earthquake; 
he  acknowledges  his  presence  and  feels  his  power  in  famine, 
war  and  death,  when  every  worldly  hope  seems  to  wither, 
and  the  soul  is  forced  to  cling  for  protection  to  the  myste- 
rious Being,  who  dismays  mortals  by  the  workings  of  his 
omnipotence.  To  such  a  man,  the  mild  grandeur  of  the 
heavens,  the  gentle  breath  of  the  vernal  breeze  laden 
with  perfumes,  the  exhau?tless  richness  of  nature's  bounty 
pouring  forth  in  a  thousand  streams  its  ever  varying 
treasures,  the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  happiness 
flowing  from  the  kind  affections  and  the  tender  relations  of 
life,  speaks  not  of  God.  His  mind  is  not  excited  to  reli- 
gious thought  by  the  language  of  tenderness  and  love.  How- 
then  can  he  clothe  the  Deity  in  the  attributes  of  a  parent  ? 
How  can  he  assure  himself,  that  God  will  be  merciful  to 
the  penitent  offender  ?  Rather  will  he  not.  imagine,  that 
the  Being  whom  he  has  seen  only  in  his  power,  who  has 
been  made  to  hold  communion  with  his  soul  only  through 
fear,  will  punish  with  all  the  severity  of  unrelenting  justice  ; 
that  for  sinners  there  is  no  hope,  unless  by  some  painful 
sacrifice  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  can  be  turned  aside? 

But  should  man,  uninstructed  by  revelation,  reason  more 
accurately  upon  the  divine  character  and  government,  than 
could  be  expected  from  him  in  the  rudest  state  of  his  being, 
should  he  be  able  to  bring  before  his  mind  the  general  range 
of  facts,  which  the  works  and  providence  of  God  present, 
should  he  carry  into  his  religious  researches  all  the  refine- 
ment of  a  cultivated  intellect,  still  would  he  not  feel  certain, 
that,  it  is  consistent  with  the  government  of  God  to  pardon 
sin.     From  a  view  of  what  he  would  deem  his  own  duty  to 
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an  offending  child  or  brother,  who,  in  the  humility  of  unfeign- 
ed sorrow,  should  sue  for  forgiveness,  he  might  infer  with 
some  slight  degree  of  assurance  that  God  would  pardon  the 
penitent.  But  there  would  be  much  to  weaken  his  confi- 
dence in  this  conclusion.  He  would  fear  lest  he  might 
have  extended  his  reasoning  from  what  he  should  deem  right 
to  what  it  would  be  right  for  God  to  do  much  too  far ;  lest  he 
might  have  transferred  his  own  weaknesses  and  imperfections 
to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  have  made 
God  altogether  such  an  one  as  himself.  In  these  doubts 
he  would  look  around  him  for  new  grounds  of  confidence 
in  his  decisions.  Where  then  could  he  hope  to  find  them  ? 
He  would  inquire  of  the  actual  government  of  God,  to 
ascertain  how  the  sinner  is  treated  here,  and  what  are  the 
present  consequences  of  penitence.  He  would  not  find, 
that  penitence  in  all  cases  removed  the  effects  of  sin. 
The  man,  who  by  the  guilty  indulgence  of  his  passions 
and  appetites  has  wasted  his  estate,  and  reduced  him- 
self and  his  family  to  poverty,  does  not  find  that  the 
most  sincere  penitence  restores  him  to  affluence.  He 
still  feels  the  pressure  of  penury,  and  hears  the  cries 
of  his  children  for  bread.  The  inroads,  which  are  fre- 
quently made  upon  health  by  criminal  excesses,  continue 
to  be  felt,  though  the  sins  which  have  led  to  suffering  are 
heartily  abhorred.  Penitence  does  not  restore  to  its  full 
vigor  a  shattered  constitution.  The  parent,  who  has  set 
an  example  of  irreligion  and  vice  to  his  children,  may  in 
after  life  become  a  humble  penitent ;  but  yet  his  children 
have  imbibed  the  poison  of  his  evil  example,  and  their  irre- 
ligion comes  before  him  in  a  thousand  forms  to  distress  his 
mind.  The  actual  government  of  God  as  exhibited  in  this 
world  does  not  give  an  unhesitating  conviction,  that  peni- 
tence will  infallibly  procure  pardon.  The  penitent  here 
often  suffers  on  account  of  sins,  which  he  abhors  and  loathes. 
But  the  actual  state  of  human  opinion  on  this  subject, 
where  the  instructions  of  a  divine  revelation  are  unknown. 
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indicates  most  forcibly  the  wants  of  man.  The  history  of 
religion  in  the  world  bears  full  testimony  to  the  distressing 
fears,  with  which  the  divine  justice  has  ever  been  regarded. 
Every  form  of  false  religion  has  been  distinguished  by  some 
painful  mode  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God. 
If  you  look  to  the  records  of  the  past,  or  approach  the 
altars  of  modern  paganism,  you  will  discover  the  anxiety 
and  distress,  with  which  men  have  looked  forward  and  still 
look  forward  to  the  future.  So  painful  have  always  been 
their  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  their  fears  lest  it  should  not  find  pardon,  that  in  atone- 
ment for  their  offences,  they  have  been  willing  to  endure  the 
most  exquisite  sufferings,  even  to  tear  the  children  of  their 
love  from  their  bosoms,  and  offer  them  up  as  victims  at  the 
altar. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity,  that  it  comes  to  man  with 
the  promise  of  free  pardon  to  the  penitent.  It  brings 
to  view  in  the  character  of  God  a  Father  of  infinite  love  ; 
a  Father,  who  pities  his  offending  children,  whose  arms  of 
mercy  are  outstretched  toward  them,  and  who  with  a 
parent's  compassion  forgives  their  sins,  and  welcomes  them 
to  his  bosom.  The  Christian's  soul  is  not  distressed  by 
the  painful  inquiry,  what  sacrifice  he  shall  present  in  order 
to  appease  the  anger  of  an  offended  God.  The  Being, 
whom  he  is  taught  to  worship,  is  love.  Nothing  but  sin 
can  separate  hirn  from  his  tender  compassion.  The  mo- 
ment, that  he  in  deep  penitence  forsakes  his  iniquities,  the 
beams  of  divine  mercy  rest  upon  him.  The  past  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  way  is  opened  for  his  progress  upward. 
The  burden  of  fear  is  removed  ;  hope  comes  forward  to 
cheer  the  mourning  spirit ;  and  heavenly  joys  are  imparted 
to  give  animation  to  the  soul.  This  grace  accords  in  its 
exercise  with  the  best  views,  which  the  mind  can  form  of 
the  character  of  God,  and  renders  this  character  dearer  to 
the  heart,  inspiring  a  love  and  confidence  which  nothing 
can  shake.     It  not  only  relieves  the  mind  from  its  distress- 
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ing  fears,  but  it  encourages  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 
It  brings  honor  to  God  by  showing  forth  his  infinite  com- 
passion, by  drawing  up  the  affections  of  men  to  him,  by 
rendering  them  instruments  of  his  mercy,  and  making 
them  partakers  of  a  divine  nature.  Thus  is  Christianity, 
in  its  promise  of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  sinners.  Without  this  exhibition  of  mercy,  even  the 
revelation  of  a  future  life  might  not  reach  him  with  a 
saving  influence.  Oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
with  fearful  apprehensions  he  might  pursue  the  journey  of 
life,  and  then  sink  into  the  grave  in  despair  of  ever  reach- 
ing heaven. 

3.  But,  while  the  religion  of  Jesus  proclaims  free  par- 
don to  the  penitent,  it  holds  forth  the  belief,  that  pardon 
without  holiness  cannot  ensure  happiness.  It  is  not 
enough  that  God  is  merciful.  Man  must  be  made  capable 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  heaven  has  no  joys  for  him. 
Here  then  is  a  pressing  want  even  to  the  penitent.  He 
may  with  deep  contrition  mourn  his  sins,  and  beg  for 
pardon  ;  but  still  he  is  sanctified  but  in  part,  and  the 
temptations  of  life  are  pressing  heavily  upon  him.  He  is 
weak;  and  he  may  yet  fall.  But  he  is  not  deserted  in  his 
weakness.  Christianity  regards  him  as  a  frail  and 
tempted  creature,  and  is  adapted  to  him  as  such.  It 
comes  to  him  with  the  kindest  counsels  from  a  God  of 
love.  Its  doctrine  of  immortality  raises  his  thoughts  on 
high,  and  breaks  the  strength  of  earth-born  passions.  Its 
spirit  guides  the  affections  to  a  Being  of  spotless  purity. 
Its  precepts  are  in  accordance  with  its  high  purposes. 
They  inculcate  meekness,  humility,  purity,  heavenly-mind- 
edness,  and  love,  —  virtues  all  directly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  tending  directly  to  strengthen  the 
soul  in  its  conflicts  with  evil.  The  provision  made  for  the 
constant  inculcation  of  its  lessons  through  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  and  for  the  excitement  of  pious  affections  by 
public  devotions  and   the    celebration  of  most    affecting 
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ordinances,  tends  directly  to  strengthen  the  weak  in  virtue, 
as  well  as  to  turn  sinners  from  the  errors  of  their  ways. 
And  then  there  is  the  promise  of  direct  influences  ircui 
God  in  strengthening  good  purposes  and  holy  desires. 
He  is  a  present  friend,  and  offers  his  protection,  when 
dangers  press  upon  the  soul.  Bring  then  into  view  the 
means  of  grace,  and  you  have  before  you  the  instruments 
of  your  safety.  You  see  Christianity  coming  to  you  with 
the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  love,  compassionating  you  in 
your  trials,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand  to  guide  you  to  a 
world  of  perfect  joy.  Is  it  not  then  a  religion  adapted  to 
sinners?  It  imparts  to  them  all  needed  information; 
deserts  them  not  in  their  conflicts ;  teaches  them  to 
believe  that  there  is  pardon  for  the  penitent,  strength  for 
the  weak,  and  eternal  life  for  those,  who  use  the  grace  of 
God  aright.  All  then  that  is  needful  is  that  man  go  to 
Christ  as  a  sinner,  that  he  go  penitently,  that  he  open  his 
heart  without  reserve  to  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  that 
he  go  not  expecting  to  merit  heaven,  but  to  be  formed  for 
heaven. 

Are  there  not  some  present,  who  will  bear  their  grateful 
testimony  to  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  sinners  ?  Are  there  not  some,  who  are  living  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ?  Then  there  are  some,  who  will 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  You  have  found  that  there  is 
mercy  with  God.  In  every  earthly  trial  your  hearts  have 
been  stayed  by  heavenly  consolations,  and  you  have  found 
them  adapted  to  your  necessities.  Here  has  been  your 
strength  in  weakness,  your  light  in  darkness,  and  your 
hope  in  trouble.  You  have  rejoiced  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  suited  to  fill  the  desires  of  your  souls,  and  to 
cheer  you  onward  by  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  You  press 
the  gospel  to  your  hearts,  and  feel  the  delightful  conviction 
that  no  Being,  but  him  who  knows  all  your  necessities  and 
trials,  could  have  given  you  a  religion  so  well  suited  to 
them. 
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Are  there  any,  who  have  regarded  the  gospel  with  in- 
difference ?  I  appeal  to  your  consciences  in  proof  that  you 
are  not  happy.  You  feel  at  times  the  conviction  that  there 
are  spiritual  wants,  which  are  pressing  you  down.  You 
sigh  for  something,  which  you  do  not  possess.  You  are 
not  at  peace.  You  cannot  look  forward  to  the  unseen 
world  without  dismay.  Come  then  to  the  Saviour,  and 
accept  his  offered  grace. 


SERMON     XL. 

[Preached  during  the  Author's  partial  restoration  in  the  Spring  of  1833.] 
THE  USES  OF  AFFLICTION. 


PSALM  CXIX.  71. 

IT    IS    GOOD    FOR   ME    THAT    I    HAVE    BEEN    AFFLICTED. 

With  no  common  emotions,  after  a  silence  of  many 
months,  I  come  to  you  again  to  address  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  From  other  lips  you  have  heard  his  truth,  and 
with  other  guides  you  have  offered  your  public  devotions 
to  God.  You  have  rejoiced,  I  trust,  that  you  have  been 
permitted  here  to  enjoy  the  precious  privileges  of  the 
gospel ;  that  their  continuance  depends  not  upon  the 
health  or  life  of  one  frail  mortal.  It  is  the  everlasting 
gospel,  and  faithful  lips  shall  proclaim  its  instructions, 
while  the  earth  shall  stand,  though  the  generations,  who 
love  its  light,  are  changing  and  passing  away. 

On  this  occasion,  with  vivid  personal  recollections  of 
sufferings  and  of  joys,  I  meet  you  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  I  behold  the  countenances  of  some  showing  forth  the 
indications,  that  they  too  have  drank  of  the  bitter  cup. 
I  may,  therefore,  speak  to  you  of  the  heavy  trials  of  life, 
of  sickness,  of  sorrow  and  of  death. 

But  to  some,  I  fear,  the  theme,  which  I  propose,  may 
appear  peculiarly  inappropriate.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  we  speak  of  the  dark  scenes  of  life,  of  sorrow,  and 
50 
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distress,  and  fearful  apprehensions,  when  it  becomes  us  to 
dwell  upon  the  mercies  of  God,  and  to  enter  his  temple 
with  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing?  I  would  now  and  ever 
approach  God  with  a  cheerful  and  grateful  spirit.  I  believe 
that  he  delights  in  doing  good  ;  that  this  world,  chequered 
as  are  its  scenes,  is  a  good  world,  a  world  admirably 
adapted  to  the  training  of  immortal  minds  for  happiness. 
But  I  would  build  the  hope  of  man's  happiness  here,  upon 
no  partial  representations.  The  actual  condition  of  our 
being  should  be  kept  perpetually  in  view.  That  happi- 
ness, which  is  fed  only  by  the  world's  smiles,  by  scenes  of 
uninterrupted  gaiety,  is  all  delusive  and  false.  The  soul 
has  a  happiness,  which  need  not  be  destroyed  by  the  pass- 
ing clouds,  that  overshadow  man's  earthly  pilgrimage.  I 
would  show  this,  and  would  teach  you,  if  [  could,  that, 
from  scenes  which  cause  the  worldly  mind  to  mourn  in 
hopelessness,  the  soul  may  gather  strength  and  permanent 
peace.  I  would  gather  unwithering  garlands  even  from 
the  tomb,  to  overspread  and  cheer  the  path  of  life.  I 
would  show  that  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted,  and  would  thus 
make  even  the  sorrows  of  earth,  minister  to  the  comfort,  as 
they  may  minister  to  the  improvement  of  the  undying 
spirit.  My  purpose  in  dwelling  upon  melancholy  images 
is  not  to  produce  gloom,  but  to  convince  you  that  all  is 
good  in  the  purposes  of  an  infinite  Father,  that  all  may 
contribute  to  the  soul's  health,  strength,  peace,  and  im- 
mortal happiness. 

But  are  afflictions  necessarily  conducive  to  man's  happi- 
ness ?  We  answer,  no.  They  are  good  in  the  purposes 
of  God,  but  whether  they  shall  be  good  to  any  individual 
depends  upon  himself.  They  are  part  of  a  moral  disci- 
pline, and  their  efficacy  depends  upon  the  free  action  of 
the  soul  itself.  The  gifts  of  God's  providence  are  good  ; 
but  how  many  abuse  them,  and  convert  his  blessings  into 
the  instruments  of  personal  degradation  and  ruin  !  Amid 
the  frowns  of  the  world,  in  the  disappointment  of  earthly 
hopes,  by  the  struggles  of  poverty,  some  have  formed  char- 
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acters  of  exalted  excellence,  and  have  shown  forth  the 
power  of  the  soul  to  rise  above  earthly  trials,  to  gain  purity 
and  power  by  the  storms  which  beat  upon  it.  Some  have, 
under  such  circumstances,  borne  the  nearest  resemblance 
ever  exhibited  on  earth  to  him,  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.  Others,  again,  have  withered  under  the  trials  of 
life,  have  let  go  their  hold  on  heaven,  forgotten  their  im- 
mortal destiny,  yielded  to  sin,  and  now  plead  the  discour- 
agements in  their  path  as  an  apology  for  their  moral  ruin 
and  spiritual  death.  Some  too  have  risen  from  the  bed  of 
sickness,  or  come  forth  from  the  chamber  of  mourning 
with  holier  purposes,  with  purer  affections,  and  a  more 
cheerful  and  sustaining  piety  ;  others  again  have  passed 
through  such  scenes,  and  come  from  them  in  discourage- 
ment, or  with  a  more  decided  selfishness,  or  with  a  com- 
plaining, testy,  distrustful  habit  of  mind,  abusing  the  world, 
yet  clinging  to  it  with  most  exclusive  devotion,  and  pouring 
contempt  upon  God,  and  Christ,  and  every  emotion  of  a 
confiding,  affectionate  piety. 

Whether  afflictions  be  good  for  any  individual,  must 
depend,  under  God,  upon  the  manner,  in  which  they 
are  received  and  employed.  They  will  be  good,  only 
so  far  as  they  are  made  instrumental  in  turning  the  bad 
man  from  his  iniquities,  and  impressing  upon  his  soul 
the  image  of  his  Maker;  or  as  they  give  to  the  good 
man  new  ardor  in  duty,  and  a  fuller  confidence  in  God.  urge 
him  onward  in  his  course,  bring  him  into  more  intimate 
communion  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  impart  brighter 
visions  of  the  glories  hereafter  to  be  revealed. 

We  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  affliction 
to  minister  to  man's  spiritual  and  eternal  happiness. 

1.  What  is  requisite  to  bring  religion  with  a  life-giving 
power  to  the  souls  of  men?  It  is  attention,  deep,  prac- 
tical attention.  My  people  will  not  consider,  was  the 
complaint  urged  by  God  himself  against  the  disobedient. 
Religion  meets  a  want  of  the  soul,  which  nothing  else  can 
meet,  which  nothing  else  can   supply.      Religion   is  the 
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one  thing  needful,  needful  to  give  harmony  to  the  elements 
which  compose  man's  moral  nature,  needful  to  his  virtue, 
needful  to  his  peace*  needful  to  his  spiritual  progress,  need- 
ful to  that  hope  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul.  But 
religion  is  nothing  as  a  mere  name,  a  mere  abstraction  ;  it  is 
nothing  except  as  the  spirit  of  man  firmly  grasps  its  truths, 
acts  upon  them,  lives  by  them,  and  rejoices  in  them.  But 
this  can  be  done  only  by  deep,  practical  attention.  The 
allurements  of  the  world,  its  busy  cares,  its  engrossing 
interests,  tend  to  render  him  a  stranger  to  his  spiritual 
capacities  and  wants,  to  turn  away  the  thoughts  from  the 
world  within,  to  fix  the  affections  upon  objects  as  tran- 
sitory as  the  flower  which  blooms  and  fades  in  a  day. 
Religion  is  neglected;  the  world  is  every  thing;  and  the 
soul  is  famished.  Place  this  endangered  being,  thus  treach- 
erous to  his  own  happiness,  upon  the  bed  of  sickness.  Let 
him  feel  the  pressure  of  disease,  and  experience  the  rush 
of  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  him ;  and  what  then  are 
things  transitory  and  perishing  ?  Wealth,  ambition,  plea- 
sure will  not,  cannot  satisfy  him,  amid  the  paroxysms  of 
pain  and  the  withering  of  every  earthly  hope.  The  soul 
must  experience  unmitigated  anguish,  if  it  cannot  hold 
communion  with  the  infinite  spirit,  if  it  cannot  look  forward 
to  treasures  enduring  as  its  own  immortal  nature.  But  at 
such  a  season  attention  is  fixed  upon  Jesus,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  guide  the  spirits  of  men  to  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  infinite  Father  and  with  the  spiritual 
world,  to  open  the  treasures  of  God's  love  and  the  endur- 
ing riches  of  the  immortal  mind.  Religion  becomes  an 
object  of  fixed,  practical,  grateful  attention.  Is  not  this 
the  tendency  and  design  of  afflictions  ?  Then  it  is  good 
to  be  afflicted  ;  good  for  the  pious  man,  as  it  deepens  his 
religious  impressions,  quickens  his  sensibilities,  and  bright- 
ens his  hopes  ;  good  for  the  careless  and  irreligious  man, 
as  it  may  save  his  soul  from  death.  The  good  man  will 
bless  God  for  his  trials  ;  and  O  how  guilty  is  that  man  who 
perverts  the  very  means  of  healing  the  diseases  of  his  soul, 
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of  redeeming  him  from  guilt,  and  making  him  an  heir  of 
eternal  glory,  who  rises  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  comes 
from  the  chamber  of  mourning,  to  blunt  the  sensibilities 
there  excited  by  earthly  turmoil  and  guilty  pleasures,  or  to 
murmur  and  complain,  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  world, 
and,  like  the  soldier,  who  has  escaped  where  thousands 
have  fallen  around  him,  to  regard  himself  as  the  son  of 
destiny,  and  proof  against  the  weapons  of  death  ! 

2.  Afflictions  are  adapted  not  only  to  awaken  atten- 
tion to  religion,  but  to  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  and 
love  its  spirit.  There  is  an  obtuseness  of  moral  feeling- 
generated  by  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  world.  Vice 
is  seen  in  a  thousand  forms,  and,  by  familiarity  with  it, 
delicacy  of  feeling  is  blunted,  and  moral  discrimination  be- 
comes less  acute.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  state  of 
feeling  produced  by  any  severe  affliction.  You  must 
experience  it  to  understand  it  fully.  But  what  is  the  ten- 
dency of  being  brought  to  feel  that  earthly  things  cannot 
satisfy  the  soul's  wants ;  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
holy  God  ;  and  that  you  may  soon  stand  before  the  bar  of 
Jesus  Christ?  I  would  point  you  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  accents  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  minister 
to  the  mourner's  sorrows,  of  those  who  have  been  recently 
instructed  in  the  school  of  affliction.  They  will  tell  you 
that  such  scenes  produce  a  delicacy  of  moral  feeling,  a 
shrinking  back  from  all  iniquity,  and  a  panting  for  purity, 
which  it  is  worth  worlds  to  preserve  amid  the  collisions 
and  temptations  of  life.  This  is  the  very  state  of  feeling, 
which  is  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  which 
renders  it  the  welcome  instrument  of  heaven  to  the  soul  ; 
the  very  state,  which  gives  a  sympathy  with  the  holy  Jesus, 
and  renders  man  capable  of  enjoying  the  riches  of  God's 
love. 

By  affliction,  also,  man  is  enabled  to  determine  what  is 
truly  of  vital  importance  in  religion.  It  is  wonderful  to 
behold  what  power  the  severe  pressure  of  sorrow  has  in 
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simplifying  the  religious  faith,  and  fixing  the  mind  on  those 
great  truths,  which  all  Christians  admit.  Some,  indeed, 
who  have  identified  t!;emselves  with  a  party,  and  connect- 
ed all  their  hopes  with  party  views,  show  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.  But  he,  who  listens  to  the  sentiments  and 
pravers  of  a  single-hearted  Christian  in  the  hour  of  severe 
trial,  will  find  his  soul  clinging  to  these  truths,  which  all 
good  men  love,  and  clinging  to  them  as  alone  furnishing 
strength  and  comfort. 

3.  Afflictions  teach  the  love  of  God,  submission  to  his 
will,  gratitude  for  hi«  favors,  and  a  cheerful  trust  in  his 
mercy.  These  are  high  Christian  virtues,  without  which 
the  heart  must  be  a  stranger  to  permanent  peace.  But  it 
may  be  deemed  little  less  than  a  perfect  paradox  to  assert 
that  these  virtues  are  taught  in  the  school  of  affliction.  I  am 
aware  that  they  are  not  always  learned  there,  that  among 
the  tried  and  distressed  are  often  heard  bitter  complaints, 
is  often  witnessed  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketh 
death.  But  if  these  virtues  are  not  cherished  in  the  school 
of  affliction,  they  seldom  are  cherished  any  where.  Look 
into  the  history  of  man,  as  it  exhibits  itself  constantly 
before  your  eyes.  Where  do  you  witness  the  purest  love 
of  God,  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude  to  him,  the  most  pro- 
found submission  to  his  will,  and  the  most  cheerful  trust  in 
his  mercy  ?  You  will  not  usually  find  these  high  qualities 
of  character  in  those,  whose  progress  in  life  has  been  one  of 
almost  unchecked  prosperity,  who  have  had  no  severe 
struggles  with  adversity,  whose  health  has  never  been  in- 
terrupted, whose  plans  have  seldom  been  frustrated,  and 
to  whom  the  gifts  of  providence  have  been  granted  in  rich 
profusion.  Among  such  persons  we  too  often  witness  self- 
confidence,  pride,  hardness  of  heart,  vain  display,  and,  if 
not  open  impiety,  a  melancholy  insensibility  to  religion,  a 
clinging  to  the  earth,  a  .forgetful ness  of  God  and  heaven. 
It  is  among  those,  whose  souls  have  been  severely  disci- 
plined, who  have  wrestled  frequently  with  trials,  among 
those  who  to  the  carnally  minded  seem  to  have  the  least 
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cause  for  gratitude,  that  you  will  find  the  highest  spiritual 
qualities,  the  most  perfect,  harmony  of  character,  the  most 
entire  love  of  God,  the  most  unwavering  trust  in  his  mer- 
cy, and  the  most  cheerful  acquiescence  in  his  will.  How 
is  this  fact  to  be  explained?  Mere  suffering  in  itself 
cannot  awaken  love,  or  inspire  gratitude  or  confidence 
toward  the  being  who  inflicts  it.  It  is  kindness  that  a\  ali- 
ens love,  and,  when  united  with  wisdom  and  power,  pro- 
duces confidence  and  submission.  How  is  it  then  lhat 
these  most  cheerful  virtues  are  brought  out  and  perfected 
by  the  severest  discipline  ?  It  is  by  fixing  the  atten- 
tion upon  God,  and  opening  the  heart  to  his  goodness. 
There  are  no  unmitigated  sufferings  in  human  life.  All 
that  is  requisite  to  call  forth  love  to  God,  gratitude  for  his 
mercies,  and  submission  to  his  will,  is  such  a  clear  percep- 
tion, such  a  deep  feeling  of  this  truth,  as  can  be  acquired 
only  in  the  school  of  affliction.  There  the  thoughts  are 
forced  in  upon  the  soul  itself,  and  elevated  above  this  world 
of  shadows.  God  is  made  present,  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  is  more  fully  understood,  and,  on  inquiring  for  comfort, 
the  mourner  finds  abundant  sources  opened  to  him.  He 
now  sees  what  he  had  not  seen  before,  that  his  past  history 
has  been  but  a  display  of  the  divine  goodness  towards  him  ; 
in  the  present  kindness  of  friends,  in  the  cheerful  face  of 
nature,  in  the  expressions  of  happiness  on  the  countenances 
of  the  multitude  around  him,  in  the  comforts  of  faith,  and 
in  the  hope  of  endless  joys,  he  feels  that  God  is  good,  and 
becomes  convinced  that  his  present  anguish,  however  mys- 
terious in  its  appointment,  must  be  intended  for  good,  and 
will  result  in  good.  He  learns  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  his  own  spiritual  wants.  He  fathoms  their 
meaning,  and  feels  their  power.  Talk  to  him  of  suffering, 
and  he  is  firm.  Speak  to  him  of  mercies  ;  his  bosom 
heaves,  and  his  tears  flow.  It  is  thus  that  he  gains  spirit- 
ual power,  and  lays  deep  the  foundations  of  his  happiness. 
O  who,  that  feels  the  dangers  of  the  world,  who,  that  has 
any  perception  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  who,  that  has  felt 
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the  softening  and  elevating  power  of  earthly  trials,  will  not 
say  that  it  is  good  for  him  that  he  has  been  afflicted  ? 

4.  It  is  one  part  of  the  Blessed  ministry  of  affliction 
to  cherish  a  tender  sympathy  with  others  in  their  trials,  and 
to  call  forth  an  active  and  discriminating  beneficence. 
Admit  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  continued 
prosperity  and  a  devoted  selfishness ;  yet  how  often  are 
they  seen  united  !  Suppose  that  a  man  has  great  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  yet  never  has  had  his  sensibilities  tried  by 
severe  suffering,  how  can  he  fully  enter  into  the  feelings 
and  wants  of  those  who  are  deeply  afflicted  ?  Imagination 
cannot  paint  to  him  in  true  colors  the  conflicts  through 
which  they  are  passing.  He  may  pity  them,  and  minister 
to  them  with  a  most  compassionate  spirit ;  but  a  perfect 
sympathy  can  belong  to  him  only,  who  has  himself  been 
tried.  He,  who  has  been  himself  exposed  to  severe  sick- 
ness, who  has  seen  the  world  withering  away,  who  has  felt 
in  near  anticipation  the  breaking  of  dear  connexions,  who 
has  known  how  deeply  the  mind  sympathises  with  the 
body,  and  what  phantoms  play  before  it  and  distress  it  in  its 
dreamy  struggles,  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  sick  ;  and 
he  alone,  with  whom  earth's  dearest  ties  have  been  sunder- 
ed, can  come  to  the  mourner  with  accents,  and  with  expres- 
sions of  countenance,  which  will  reach  the  depths  of  his 
sorrowing  soul,  and  impart  solid  comfort.  These  scenes 
not  only  give  the  power  of  becoming  sons  of  consolation  ; 
but  they  awaken  benevolent  feelings,  and  bind  man  to  man 
by  the  cords  of  love. 

5.  Again,  it  pertains  to  the  ministry  of  affliction  to 
render  man  familiar  with  his  own  character,  and  with  the 
foundation  on  which  his  hope  of  happiness  is  placed. 
Afflictions  are  trials  of  character  as  well  as  means  of  im- 
provement. But  on  whose  account  is  the  trial  instituted  ? 
Not  surely  on  God's  ;  for  he  knows  before  the  trial  what 
will  be  its  issue.  It  must,  therefore,  be  instituted  on 
man's  account,  to  show  him  what  is  the  strength  of  his 
principles,  what  the  complexion  of  his  hope.     The  good 
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man  may  often  be  in  great  anxiety  with  regard  to  his 
spiritual  condition,  the  strength  of  his  love  to  God,  and 
the  security  of  the  foundation  on  which  he  rests.  Trials 
come  upon  him  ;  he  still' clings  to  God  :  they  press  heavi- 
ly ;  he  is  unshaken  in  his  faith,  and  his  hope  brightens,  as 
the  clouds  gather  blackness  over  him.  He  perceives  that 
there  is  strength  within  him,  and,  though  it  be  small,  he 
yet  rejoices  in  it,  and  is  prepared  by  his  trials  for  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  add  to  his  spiritual  graces.  The  bad 
man  may  have  scoffed  at  religion,  and  ridiculed  its  fears 
and  hopes.  By  severe  affliction  the  clamor  of  earthly  pas- 
sions is  for  a  moment  hushed,  and  his  thoughts  are  forced 
inward,  and  onward.  He  finds  within  desolation,  and  in 
the  prospect  before  him  nothing  but  despair.  He  sees 
himself,  for  the  first  time,  what  he  is.  His  moral  sensibili- 
ties are  touched  ;  he  cries  to  God  for  mercy ;  he  goes  to 
Jesus  for  salvation,  and,  in  new  affections,  new  purposes, 
and  new  principles,  he  lays  the  foundation  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  individual  sufferer  that  is  bene- 
fitted by  afflictions.  They  have  a  wider  scope  of  influ- 
ence. I  see,  while  the  mother,  surrounded  by  her  domestic 
circle,  is  ministering  to  one  of  that  circle  prostrated  by 
disease,  the  fountain  of  tenderness  deepening  in  her  own 
bosom.  I  see  the  group  around  her  in  holy  sympathy  with 
her.  I  see  affections  excited,  which  in  future  life  are  to 
cheer  and  bless  the  rising  generations  of  men.  I  see  in 
every  place  of  sickness  and  of  death  the  means  of  kindling 
the  flame  of  love. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  are  brought  ? 
That  this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  world  ;  and  that  its 
dark  and  fearful  scenes  have  a  most  benevolent  influence 
upon  human  happiness.  There  is  not  a  deeper  conviction 
in  my  own  mind  of  any  truth  than  of  this,  that  man,  con- 
stituted as  he  is,  would  be  far  less  happy,  were  the  disci- 
pline of  affliction  to  be  withdrawn,  were  he  to  be  immortal 
upon  the  earth.  Why  then  should  we  shrink  from  taking 
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our  part  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life  ;  sufferings,  which 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  full  glory  and 
perfect  bliss  of  the  immortal  spirit?  No;  let  afflictions 
come  ;  if  dispensed  by  the  hand  of  an  infinite  Father,  they 
must  be  good  in  their  purpose.  It  remains  for  us  to  say 
whether  they  shall  be  good  for  us  in  their  effects. 

I  would  hold  communion  with  my  own  soul  on  the  re- 
ligious use  of  afflictions.  They  have  been  good  for  me ; 
good,  I  trust  in  many  respects;  good  particularly,  as  they 
have  afforded  me  an  assurance,  which  in  no  other  way 
could  have  been  obtained,  of  the  tender  interest  of  an  af- 
fectionate people  in  my  welfare.  How  shall  the  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  me  be  discharged  ?  Only  by  renewed 
and  more  hearty  devotion  of  my  spared  life  to  God,  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  to  your  salvation.  I  trust  that  I  feel 
this  obligation  ;  and  the  affection  which  I  cherish  toward 
you,  pressingly  urges  me  to  desire  your  highest  grace,  and 
to  pray  for  your  salvation.  The  conviction  is  deep  in  my 
soul  that  you  cannot  be  personally  happy,  except  you  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  Christ.  While  I  rejoice  in  your  virtues, 
I  cannot  cease  to  warn  the  sinner  of  his  danger,  and  in 
Christ's  stead  to  beg  him  to  become  reconciled  to  God. 
The  scenes  of  eternity  open  before  me,  and  the  different 
states  of  good  and  bad  men  are  present  to  my  mind.  An 
infinite  responsibility  rests  upon  every  individual.  The 
passing  discipline,  the  influence  of  God's  truth  and  spirit, 
are  the  instruments  of  the  soul's  power  and  joy  ;  but  it  re- 
mains with  us  to  use  them  aright  or  to  abuse  them.  O  that 
we  were  wise,  that  our  virtues  might  bless  the  companions 
of  our  earthly  discipline  ;  that  we  might  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion ;  that  we  might  rise  from  the  conflicts  of  earth  in  the 
fulness  of  the  soul's  power,  to  mingle  in  the  joy  of  those 
who  shall  dwell  with  Christ  and  with  God  forever ! 


